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Thinning the Thickets - an Introduction 


Michelle Proyer, Sabine Krause and Gertraud Kremsner 


This edited volume stems from our interest in what seems to be a rather simple- 
sounding question: What makes a teacher? At first glance, the project to answer 
this general question with a book seems naive, especially since there are already 
many publications on teacher education. However, against the backdrop of 
increasing and diversified global migration movements, the question needs to 
be revisited concerning the observation that those moving are being received 
and treated increasingly differently, as we can currently observe with different 
treatment of displaced Ukrainians. Simultaneously, and as a result of migration 
processes, the pupil body is becoming more diverse, and there is also (unnoticed) 
potential for more diversity among teachers. These aspects imply that migration 
is the book’s central topic, but Migratory Studies are not the main ones fuelling 
the interest of the book. Our main focus is rather the question of what challenges 
emerge when we look at teachers in times of migration? 

In times of ever-growing social dynamics, professionals feel a constant need 
to reorientate, upgrade their skills or leave their profession due to migration 
or flight. With the contributions in this book, the authors aim to challenge 
hegemonically induced hindrances and barriers to the teacher profession at all 
school levels. The challenges addressed here lie in institutional and structural 
barriers that affect employment opportunities due to the prevalence of certain 
perceptions of teachers (their background, habitus, appearance) and their 
(pedagogical) ideas and work from an education studies perspective. Hence 
the book’s blunt title, its assemblage of strong voices from different parts of the 
world and its high hopes to indicate direct links to possible adjustments - by 
understanding complex interrelations and seemingly paradoxical strategies of 
including non-trained nationals while excluding trained non-nationals. These 
mechanisms of inclusion and exclusion in times of migration seem outdated - 
but point to a task of schools that goes beyond the empowerment of individual 
learners: that is the task of educating citizens of the nation state. The underlying 
assumption here is that only nationally trained teachers, with desired habitus, 
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presumed Indigenous or localized knowledge and competence at that, are up to 
this task of stabilizing the nation state. In this respect, education is always closely 
interwoven with political issues. In an age of migration, we argue, characterized 
by social and cultural movements across (national) boundaries with migration 
becoming a common ground, the question of clear belonging to a social or 
cultural group or even to a nation state has become secondary. 

In the following, we recall the general tasks of teachers; we embed these tasks 
along with internationalization of the teaching profession; and we subsequently 
outline a current (un)making of the teacher that we face. 


Assumptions about Teachers and Teaching 


The basic idea of what makes a teacher can be traced through history and 
across all cultures: A teacher is not only a knowledgeable person, or a person in 
possession of knowledge. From a traditional perspective, what makes teachers 
so special is that they pass on knowledge to other people, usually younger ones, 
in an organized way. The aim is to give those who are not yet knowledgeable the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge or competencies they need to live in the 
community. Teaching and learning are interactive activities that revolve around 
an object and take place in a specific situation. It is the teachers who, given the 
situation and the object, strive to make the objective teachable and learnable. 
Against the background of their own knowledge and experiences within society, 
they encourage learners to acquire knowledge and skills that help them to 
become part of society and thus take part in joint activities (Schleiermacher 
2000). Teachers, like all educators, assume responsibility for the world and the 
pupils through their ordering of knowledge and selection of teaching materials. 
As Hannah Arendt put it: ‘educators here stand in relation to the young as 
representatives of a world for which they must assume responsibility although 
they themselves did not make it... Vis-a-vis the child it is as though [the 
teacher] were a representative of all adult inhabitants, pointing out the details 
and saying to the child: This is our world’ (Arendt [1961] 2006: 189). It is a 
challenge to grasp the world as such and to make it accessible to others: “This is 
a world characterized by rapid change, radical uncertainty and sometimes rabid 
competition, but it is also one that can be secured by ties of family, love, identity 
and belonging’ (Friesen 2017: 7). 

If we are lucky, teachers will step away from what Freire (1973) called 
the ‘banking model of education, which works by ‘filling’ pupils’ heads 
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with knowledge, and which seems increasingly common again, with talk of 
competencies trumping all other qualities. Freire advocated for teachers to keep 
an open mind about the issues raised in situated learning processes, to focus on 
the co-creation of knowledge and to view themselves not only as teachers but 
also as learners, who learn from their (diverse) pupils. However, educational 
considerations now begin where teaching and learning for an unknown and 
uncertain future need the creation of formalized teaching/learning settings that 
help to unravel complexities and prepare for possible futures. This is particularly 
the case in highly specialized and diverse societies, including migration societies. 
The brief reminder of the fundamental relationship between teacher, learner 
and subject raises some essential questions in diverse societies: Who is selected 
and judged as knowledgeable, knowledgeable in the correct contexts or - more 
precisely - as teachers? Who are the learners who acquire knowledge? What 
knowledge is worth passing on? 

Concerning the fundamental relation between teacher, learner and subject, 
what is most challenging for teachers is diversity and rapid change, even ifthiscan 
be said to be part of ‘life itself. Teachers must constantly adapt to new conditions 
of life and teaching and have ever-expanding knowledge and experience. With 
increasing societal and cultural diversity, what is to be taught and learned also 
becomes question-worthy. If we think of teachers as mediators between learners, 
subjects and fast-changing societal expectations, the work of teaching personnel 
must shift in times of changing diversity. To take up Hannah Arendt again: for 
which world do teachers take responsibility, for which world do they want to 
prepare? What is schooling for in these times, and which professional skills are 
needed? Moreover, finally, the question: what standards should students and 
teachers meet? What norms are imposed on them? 

If we conceive the pedagogical in this way, even school can no longer be 
considered as a place for imparting the ‘right’ (localized) knowledge and specific 
competencies for action. The uncertainty makes teaching a profession that 
relies on self-reflection around the positioning that teachers find themselves 
in, rethinking the relation to diverse pupils (or colleagues at school or students 
in teacher education) and reimagining possible (unknown) futures. Sharon 
Todd (2012) makes visible the impossibility of knowing what will be right and 
useful in the future, thus placing the ethical negotiation of the future at the 
centre of education again. This brings us back to the question of what makes 
a teacher: Thus far, a teacher has limited but ever-expanding knowledge; they 
alone cannot determine the learner’s knowledge but must involve the learner 


in a co-construction; the future is undetermined and cannot be predicted by 
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policy papers, meaning that educational situativity must always be reflected in 
pedagogical action and responsible teaching for assumed developments in a 
given context. 

With these considerations, we laid some fundamentals for the ‘making of a 
teacher’, primarily aimed at teachers’ activities and performance even when the 
pedagogical situation in the classroom will only play a marginal role in this book. 
Rather, the book focuses on teachers themselves, their performed and expected 
interactions, the assumption and adoption of a desired habitus and the effects 
of external structural challenges and dynamics. Teachers thus find themselves 
caught between pedagogical, societal and political demands that contribute to 
a ‘making of teachers’ at different levels. In their contributions, the authors will 
nevertheless keep in mind that the relationship between teachers and learners 
and the tasks teachers undertake do not finally define who teachers are. 


Internationalization of the Teaching Sphere 


With major shifts in the education sector but close to no flexibility or 
innovation - at least not noteworthy or sustainable - in relation to educational 
policies, we are left with a striking and perplexing paradox: While teaching 
remains the formalized privilege of nationally trained professionals, most 
parts of the world have seen an increase in communities with learner diversity 
and migratory experiences and/or generational diverse memories. While 
internationalization is considered an asset and the advantage of diverse 
collaborative structures has been acknowledged or at least heard of, the 
teaching profession remains unimpressed, growing more hostile or complicated 
regarding non-locally trained professionals. Here, traditions continue to 
lead education/educational settings while their actuality is already called into 
question by everyday experience. Meanwhile, specific abilities, such as language 
competencies in prestigious languages at highly advanced levels (in the best case, 
native speakers), are desirable and might be exempted from strict regulations, for 
example, British or American teachers teaching English. Needs vary according 
to what a localized learning context deems worthy and necessary. It also touches 
upon localized competence schemes or internationalized tests, suggesting what 
counts as desirable. 

This absurdity is further fuelled by an ever-growing lack of teaching 
professionals in some areas of the world (see, e.g. Garcia and Weiss 2019 for 
recent trends in the United States). Measures are being taken to remedy the 
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shortage, known for a long time. Strategies are manifold, with varying degrees of 
dystopian elements, with some researchers even suggesting exchanging teachers 
for artificially intelligent devices (Bosede et al. 2018). Also, the innovative 
potential in teacher education and/or recruiting measures seems variable or 
non-existent. Additionally, measures taken are often designed for the short term 
and focused on specific groups, for example, meeting a lack of male teachers or a 
lack of STEM teachers. This has led to another group becoming accepted among 
professionally trained teachers: lateral entrants. These are professionals in 
other (mostly technical) disciplines who lack educational training, knowledge, 
instructional experience and theoretical competence. Short-term programmes - 
so-called crash courses - enable them to serve as temporary solutions to the 
structural challenges of providing sufficient professionals. These fast tracks must 
not only be criticized for their ‘quick and dirty’ and therefore (overly) basic 
training but also because they produce ‘second-rate teachers’ who are likely to 
be employed in marginalized schools (e.g. in lower-income communities and/or 
communities of colour) which will only serve to reproduce marginality, as Kerry 
Kretchmar analyses in her chapter of this book. 

Against this backdrop, the solution seems quite simple: teachers with 
a (forced) migration background could (and should?) be employed in the 
school systems of their destination countries because they did not leave their 
profession - nor, in most cases, their passion - behind. Nevertheless, they are 
denied entry into these school systems as recognized professional teachers until 
they meet further - and all too often unattainable - requirements. International 
findings point to a lack of acknowledgement and insuperable barriers to 
bridging these two seemingly compatible circumstances. Thus, while classrooms 
are becoming internationalized and learning and teaching issues are also being 
explored in international research settings, the group of teachers remains largely 
homogeneous, following notions of a desirable teaching body. 

Local (national) traditions and styles of reasoning become apparent with the 
arrival of more teachers who have received training elsewhere (also referred to 
as ‘internationally educated or trained teachers’ - see our concluding thoughts 
in chapter 14). The denial of access to the school system and thus discrimination 
against these teachers open up discussions about the necessities of teacher 
education; necessary virtues for teachers and/or reasons for them being 
necessary; and the role that nationality, identity, race, gender and belonging play 
in this regard, and the reasons behind the denial of entry. The debates about 
who can access positions in the school system take place on different levels 
and with different objectives. They include policymakers, teacher educators, 
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schools and school teachers, administrative personnel and - of course - the 
international teachers themselves. As styles of reasoning change with the rising 
internationalization of academia, researchers are becoming more aware of 
national traditions and limitations (Popkewitz, Wu and Martins 2015; Heidrich 
et al. 2021). However, the gap between academia and the school system seems 
to be wider than ever in the field of international professionals: a theory and 
practice gap deluxe. 


(Un)making the Teacher in an Age of Migration 


Now that we outlined the basic features of pedagogical processes and raised the 
question of who is predominantly employed as a teacher, it is now necessary to 
look at the excluded persons at the margins. We thus turn to the ‘(un)making of 
teachers in an age of migration. We invited a number of prestigious researchers 
from different corners of the world to answer this book’s initial question. Despite 
challenges of communication and availabilities due to the Covid-19 pandemic, 
we were overwhelmed with interest in our project and a will to contribute to this 
book. 

The book's contributions fall into three groups: summarized under the title 
“Theoretical Approaches to the Making of a Teacher’, theoretical explorations 
of recurring themes such as the relationship between teachers and learners, 
mobility, diversity and arriving in a foreign school system. The second part of 
the book (‘International Perspectives on (Local) Policies of Education’) gathers 
contributions from different geographical areas and specific recurring themes 
and challenges throughout the book. Finally, the third part, titled ‘Critical 
Reframing in an Age of Migration, brings together contributions that make 
visible local hegemonies and global ones. 

The following table gives an overview of the book’s arrangement with three 
parts and foci of the chapters. It serves as navigation through geographical 
representation and variety and illustrates the contribution’s diversity. It outlines 
not only the voices, materials and methodological stances represented but also 
topics touched upon that go way beyond education and migration and include, 
among others, violence and abuse, questions of belonging, teacher and personal 
identity, teacher shortage and national nuances, national teacher education 
programs and systems and qualification acknowledgement schemes. 

Part I of the book, entitled “Theoretical Approaches to the Making ofa Teacher, 
brings together four very different approaches to the demands placed on teachers. 
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Table 0.1 Detailed Overview of the Book’s Contributions 


Approach 


Author’s 
Region and 
Continent 


Voices 


Part I: Theoretical Approaches to the Making of a Teacher 


Biesta Theoretical; Ireland and Governmental (policy 
continental philosophy and | Scotland; papers); philosophy of 
educational theory Europe education 

Yolcu Discursive analysis of Turkey; Asia Governmental (policy 
policy texts; societies of papers), to create 
control; governmentality ‘inclusive classrooms in 

Turkey 

Ress Reflections on former Germany; African students in Brazil 
research; critical Black and | Europe (indirectly) 
ethnic/postcolonial lens 

Obermayr | Semi-structured interviews | Austria; Europe | Narratives of displaced 

and and qualitative content teachers living in Austria 

Sowinetz Analysis with main focus 


on teachers’ narratives 


Part II: International Perspectives on (Local) Politics of Education 


Thoma Ethnographic approach; Austria; Europe | Small-story narratives 
small-story narratives; from teachers and social 
educational theory workers of refugee 

students in Austria 

Schmidt Secondary qualitative Austria, Internationally educated 

et al. analysis/empirical synopsis | Germany, teachers (IETs) in 
of research; translingual Ireland; Europe | different bridging 
activism and Canada; programmes in Europe 

North America | and Canada 
Voigtand | Mapping; teacher Germany; Teacher education for 
Engel education lens Europe career jumpers and 
lateral entry teachers in 
Germany 

Tarisayi Qualitative multisite study | South Africa; Zimbabwean migrant 
using interviews; belonging | Africa teachers in South African 

classrooms 

Shah Semi-structured interviews | New Zealand; Turkish and Jordanian 
(most significant change Oceania teachers working with 


technique) in external 
evaluation studies; strategic 
relational Approach 


Syrian refugee children 
and volunteer or 
temporary Syrian refugee 
teachers in Jordan and 
Turkey 


(Continued) 
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Table 0.1 (Continued) 


Author’s 
Region and 
Approach Continent Voices 

Part III: Critical Reframing in an Age of Migration 

Manik Two case studies across South Africa; South African migrant 
fifteen years of empirical Africa teachers in the UK and 
research; professional the United Arab Emirates 
identity and belonging 

Marom In-depth, semi-structured | Canada; North | Racialized/minoritized 
interviews; critical race America teacher candidates: 
theory Indigenous, East Asian 

Canadian, South Asian 
Canadian 

Kretchmar | Theoretical; critical United States; Governmental (policy 
reflection on neoliberal North America | papers) on fast-track 
policies regarding teacher programs 
education 

Knobloch Theoretical; cultural Germany; Decolonizing voices: 
studies approach, Europe historical (Argentina) 
decolonial theory and recent (Germany) 


If one is to think about what hegemony can be in pedagogical settings and during 
teacher training, one must also think about the work for which teachers are being 
prepared, that is, what they are supposed to do in educational institutions. In his 
chapter, Gert Biesta gives two answers to this question: firstly, the now almost 
overpowering answer of so-called evidence-based education, which reduces 
the teacher to a factor in educational processes. Secondly, based on an idea of 
pedagogy that can be traced back to the Enlightenment, he offers a different 
understanding of interactive educational settings and how teachers are required 
to perform pedagogical art in such settings. This fundamental relationship is 
already challenged in Ayşe Yolcu’s contribution, where she looks specifically at 
how the (increasing) diversity in the classroom shapes the relationships between 
teachers and learners. Culturally diverse classrooms require teachers to deal with 
a diversity of learners. However, reading Yolcu’s contribution, this too quickly 
becomes a management issue to be solved with reflection and thus a responsibility 
placed on individual teachers. Here, the hegemonic idea of self-governance is 
imposed on teachers, subjecting teaching processes to this performative doing. 
The seemingly common understanding of “being a teacher’ is also shaken if 
teachers come from different contexts of thought and enter a school system with 
different ideas of teaching and learning and different theoretical justifications. 
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Susanne Ress refers to this in her contribution, where she looks at mobility 
and the change of frames of reference that comes with it. As she shows, distinct 
forms of and diverse valuations of mobility have emerged against historically 
different backgrounds. While it is not yet always a valued asset, she proposes 
that sharing stories about moving might help make it more ofa norm for many 
people. Finally, the ‘making’ of a teacher refers to the question of which school 
system the teacher was ‘made’ for? Which normative (national) references 
should teachers refer to in their work, and for which society do they educate? 
What are the challenges when leaving one frame of reference and going to 
another? In their chapter, Tina Obermayr and Marie-Claire Sowinetz take up 
the experiences of refugee teachers who, as ‘internationally trained teachers’ in 
Austria, suddenly have to orient themselves in a completely new way in their 
understanding as teachers and within the institution. 

This book aims to help develop a more precise and more nuanced picture 
of questions related to (the hindrance of) transnational knowledge transfer by 
including representations and topics from various geographical areas (varied 
both in terms of contributors’ backgrounds and also with regards to the 
locations of research activities) and topics spanning teaching strategies, teacher 
identities and systematic discrimination in relation to localized practices, also in 
a comparative perspective. Thus, Part II of this book focuses on ‘International 
Perspectives on (Local) Politics of Education. 

Nadja Thomas contribution explores the sense-making processes of 
teachers in neoliberal migration societies. Using findings from a project with 
refugee children in Austria, the author elaborates on how specific nuances of 
imbalances in power relations are reified and maintained by the fast-forward 
teaching approaches that teachers apply due to outside pressures. Her chapter 
gives insights into the dilemmas that teachers might face daily if their personal 
motivation differs from the need to adjust to ever-growing stressors and how 
time constraints might further affect teacher-researcher relationships. These 
dynamics affect research and point to the need to further assess how research 
needs to be redesigned to capture the complexity of the teaching profession 
and teaching as such in ever-changing migration societies (see chapter 14). 
A collective of four authors - Clea Schmidt, Henrike Terhart, Rory McDaid 
and Michelle Proyer - also draws on the concept of neoliberalism and 
intertwines it with postcolonial efforts by taking a comparative route to expose 
discriminatory language practices. They do so by analysing recertification 
measures for internationally trained teachers in Canada, Germany, Ireland and 


Austria. Applying the idea of translingual activism, the authors take a stance 
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for certification programs to apply and promote non-linguistic approaches. 
From recertification to little or no certification, Miriam Voigt and Inka Engel 
depict current strategies in Germany to tackle teacher shortages and a growing 
number of students. In introducing us to current procedures of incorporating 
career jumpers and those seeking lateral entry into teaching, the authors create a 
detailed overview, also referring to recent developments around Covid-19. They 
also address the challenges that an untrained or only basically trained workforce 
might face or bring to the table. 

Part II proceeds with Kudzayi Savious Tarisayis contribution. The author 
dives into the dynamics between Zimbabwean and South African teachers 
to exemplify how non-local teachers can face hostility and discrimination. 
Targeting school spaces as specific locations, he elaborates on the concepts of 
belonging and teacher collegiality and how the latter might go awry and even 
turn into violence. Adding a micro, or more personality- or relationship- 
focused perspective, Ritesh Shah’s contribution thematizes the lack of reference 
to teachers’ identities in relation to teachers’ readiness to work in crisis-ridden 
contexts or with students with precarious living conditions. Using the examples 
of Turkey and Jordan and contrasting the roles of formally qualified or well- 
established teachers, respectively, against the situation of volunteer and untrained 
teachers, he sheds light on the narratives of frontline actors. He thereby bridges 
transnational perspectives by juxtaposing the supposed realities of teaching with 
the understandings of those who actually teach. 

Part III focuses on different approaches to a ‘Critical Reframing in an Age 
of Migration. Authors ask how the teaching persona is constructed through 
frameworks within and beyond national and/or educational borders. First - and 
based on fifteen years of empirical research - Sadhana Manik analyses troubling 
classroom experiences of South African migrant teachers in two countries in the 
Global North: the UK and the United Arab Emirates (UAE). She concludes that 
these teachers experience deskilling, devaluing and exploitation abroad. Given 
that their experience is critical to their professional integration, their sense of 
belonging to a global teaching fraternity and teacher retention, she argues for 
equal treatment in their work environment and protection of their rights to 
prevent them from being devalued professionally. 

While Manik looks at teachers going abroad for work, Lilach Marom 
focuses on people studying to become teachers in British Columbia/Canada. 
Based on interviews with racialized teacher candidates, she argues that teacher 
education programs still promote White Normativity, even though they praise 


diversity at a discursive level. Her findings show the massive gap between 
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the rhetoric of diversity in these programs and participants’ experiences 
and how institutionalized whiteness is transmitted through subtle, racial 
microaggressions. Racialized teacher candidates have to pay both an emotional 
and professional toll when confronting whiteness in teacher education. 

Kerry Kretchmar analyses the two-tiered teacher preparation system 
in the United States by fundamentally criticizing non-university fast-track 
programs that have grown over the past twenty-five years due to a neoliberal 
shift in perceptions about what constitutes effective teaching and to whom 
that effectiveness applies. However, fast-track teachers frequently teach in low- 
income schools that primarily serve students of colour. In contrast, schools in 
the middle-class and wealthy communities continue to be staffed by teachers 
prepared through university-based programs. Simultaneously, some of these 
fast-track programs spread internationally and approach teacher preparation 
and educational policy as borderless and unified around the same narrow, 
managerial vision of teaching and learning. 

Based on historical references, Phillip Knobloch highlights lessons from the 
Global South, particularly Argentina. By taking a closer look at the distinction 
between Western and non-Western countries (referring to both Stuart Hall and 
Walter Mignolo), he examines the discussions in Argentina in the nineteenth 
century. The young state encouraged immigration and hoped to develop an 
identity as an independent nation through education. The author raises the 
question of who is educating and who is supposed to educate whom. He then 
analyses how concepts of the West and the non-West shape our thinking and 
actions in contemporary teacher education. 

In the concluding chapter 14, the editors bring together themes such as 
an overview of approaches and voices in the book and associated challenges, 
framing current discussions around recognition processes and pointing to 
current boundaries in education. Critically re-evaluating the guiding questions 
of the book, we highlight its limitations and outline possible further research 


areas and agendas. 
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On Being a Teacher 


How to Respond to the Global Construction 
of Teachers and Their Teaching? 


Gert Biesta 


1. Introduction: National Cultures of Education 
and Global Constructions of Teaching 


Teachers who migrate to a different country will soon realize that different 
nations and regions have significantly different educational structures and 
cultures. Differences in educational structures are relatively easy to perceive, 
both with regard to how education itself is organized and with regard to all 
the regulations that surround education. Gaining a good understanding of 
differences in educational cultures may take longer, as these differences are often 
located at the level of taken-for-granted assumptions which, because they are 
considered to be normal, are neither questioned nor explicitly articulated. While 
migrating teachers may therefore need to do quite a lot of work to adjust to a 
new environment, the taken-for-granted assumptions that inform their ways of 
being and doing can also help in making visible what is taken for granted and 
goes unquestioned in the settings in which they arrive. 

While migrating teachers will, on the one hand, encounter new and different 
local practices, they may, at the very same time, meet traces and in some cases 
even explicit manifestations of what we might term a ‘global construction’ of 
teachers and their teaching - a construction that is intimately connected to a 
global education measurement ‘industry’ (Biesta 2015) which has significantly 
impacted on educational policy and practice, including policy and practice 
concerning teachers and their education, in many countries around the world. 
Migrating teachers may thus encounter a rather odd mix of educational cultures 
and structures that are both local, regional and national and influenced by global 
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trends that, in a sense, hover above local practices and systems. This situation 
raises many questions. The question I wish to take up in this chapter is what 
kind of frame of reference migrating teaching might utilize to navigate these 


complexities and contradictions. 


2. Another Review of Teacher Education 


At the time of writing this chapter, the Australian federal government had just 
launched a review of teacher education or, as some of my colleagues in Australia 
referred to it, another review of teacher education.’ The launch document bears 
all the hallmarks of a discourse about teachers, teaching and schools that has 
emerged over the past decades and has managed to become near-hegemonic in 
education policy and, through this, is having a significant impact on education 
practice. 

The headlines sound quite familiar. We read that Federal Education Minister 
Alan Tudge has launched the review into initial teaching education as ‘a key 
element of the government’s ambition to lift Australian school standards. The 
review is being conducted against the background of ‘a new target to return 
Australia to the top group of education nations globally by 2030, noting that 
our school standards have steadily slipped over the last two decades. The review 
is seen as ‘the most critical element towards lifting standards, noting that the 
quality of teaching is the most important in-school factor influencing student 
achievement. The review will address two questions: “How to attract and select 
high-quality candidates into the teaching profession, and how to prepare them 
to become effective teachers?’ And all this is contextualized by a semi-factual 
observation that ‘since 2006, the number of top students choosing to study 
education has declined by a third, and many teachers are still graduating from 
their courses insufficiently prepared to teach in a classroom. 

It is instructive to read a bit more: ‘Minister Tudge said Australia’s teachers 
are some of the most dedicated and hard-working in the world and the review 
would help grow and support the workforce’ ‘Particularly over the last year, 
we have seen how important our teachers are to Australian kids and we want 
to provide them with the best platform to produce better student outcomes; 
Minister Tudge said. “We used to consistently be in the top group of education 
nations and I am confident we can get there again. The recommendations of 
this review will help ensure we attract high-quality, motivated candidates into 
teaching and develop them into teachers with the skills our students need. We 
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want the finest students choosing to be teachers and we also want to make it 
easier for accomplished mid- and late-career individuals to transition into 
the profession, bringing their extensive skills and knowledge into our school 
classrooms. And finally: “The review builds on the reforms the government has 
already made to improve ITE, including assessing and accrediting ITE courses 
and testing graduates’ literacy and numeracy before they can enter a classroom 
to teach’ 

The terms of reference for the review are clear and concise. The opening 
sentence simply states that ‘teachers and school leaders are the largest 
in-school influence on student outcomes. And it then lists ten questions 
under two headings which, for the sake of transparency, I will quote in full 
as well: 


PART A - Attracting and selecting high-quality 
candidates into the teaching profession 


1. How can we further encourage high-performing and highly motivated 
school leavers to enter ITE and choose teaching as a career? 

2. What changes to admissions and degree requirements, including 
recognition of prior experience, would better attract and support suitable 
mid- and late-career professionals from other fields transition into the 
profession and become quality teachers? 

3. How can we increase ITE completion rates so that quality ITE students 
graduate and pursue careers as quality teachers? 

4. What more can be done to address issues with workforce supply in some 
subject areas (particularly mathematics) and schools? 

5. How can we attract a more diverse cohort into ITE so that teachers better 


mirror the diversity in school students and society? 


PART B - Preparing ITE students to be effective teachers 


6. What more can we do to ensure that ITE curriculum is evidence based and 
all future teachers are equipped to implement evidence-based teaching 
practices? 

7. What more can ITE providers and employers do to ensure ITE students 
are getting the practical experience they need before they start their 
teaching careers? 

8. How can Teaching Performance Assessment arrangements be 
strengthened to ensure graduate teachers are well-prepared for the 
classroom? 
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9. How can leading teachers, principals and schools play a greater role in 
supporting the development of ITE students? 
10. Can ITE providers play a stronger role in ongoing professional 
development and support of teachers 


3. The Global Construction of Teaching and 
Teachers: Quality, Standards and Effectiveness 


I have provided a fair amount of detail about the Australian government's 
announcement, not because it contains much that is special or unique but 
precisely because it contains so much that has become all too familiar. It is, 
in a sense, remarkable that the Australian government sees a need for another 
review, as the same questions have been asked over and over again in many 
countries. What interests me for the purpose of this chapter, however, is first 
and foremost how teaching and the role of teachers in teaching is being depicted 
- and one could also say: constructed - in policy texts like this one. Three things 
stand out. 

The first is the frequent use of the word ‘quality, such as in references to 
‘high-quality candidates, ‘high-quality, motivated candidates’ and ‘quality 
ITE students, and echoed in notions such as ‘finest students’ and ‘high- 
performing and highly motivated school leavers, on the assumption that 
teacher education will turn this select group into ‘quality teachers. What is 
odd is that the frequent reference to finding or attracting the ‘right’ students to 
teacher education displays a fairly low belief in the power of teacher education 
itself. It seems that the problem is already constructed as a supply problem 
- teacher education simply cannot get the ‘right’ students - rather than as 
the question how anyone interested in becoming a teacher could receive the 
most appropriate education. And what of course is also problematic about the 
frequent use of the word ‘quality’ is that it actually says very little. No one is 
against quality, but the real question is what counts as quality and who has a 
say in it. 

This relates to a second characteristic, which is the particular depiction of 
the point’ of education. The point of education is strongly conceived in terms of 
‘student achievement’ and ‘outcomes; and to the extent to which any reference is 
made to educational subject matter, we can only see references to ‘literacy and 


numeracy’ and to ‘mathematics: Apart from that, it remains very unclear what 
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kind of ‘outcomes’ are supposed to be pursued or what kind of ‘achievement’ 
would be considered valuable, by whom and for what reasons. 

What is also remarkable is that the overall policy ambition does not seem to be 
about providing children and young people with worthwhile education. Rather, 
the main ‘framing’ of the discussion is about lifting Australian school standards 
so that Australia may return ‘to the top group of education nations globally by 
2030. What this top group is, how it is being defined, what matters in this top 
group and how this ambition may be helpful for children and young people in 
Australia are absent from the document. It seems as if ultimately the point of 
the whole educational ‘enterprise’ is not what schools can do for children and 
young people but what children and young people can do for the performance 
of Australia in international league tables (Apple 2000). 

If this is already beginning to make a career in teaching less attractive - many 
students go into teaching because they want to make a difference in the lives of 
their pupils, not because they want to boost the performance of their country in a 
league table - the third characteristic I wish to mention concerns the way in which 
teachers and their teaching are depicted. This is predominantly framed by the 
headline that ‘teachers and school leaders are the largest in-school influence on 
student outcomes’ which already seems to reduce the complex work of teaching to 
that of being ‘an influence’ on student outcomes (other literature even refers to the 
teacher as a factor’ - see e.g. King-Rice 2003). Moreover, this influence is depicted 
in a thoroughly mechanistic way, that is, as a matter of the production of ‘student 
outcomes, as if teaching were work on a kind of educational assembly line. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that the professionalism sought for is entirely 
captured in terms of effectiveness. Effectiveness denotes the degree to which a 
particular process is able to produce a particular outcome. Yet just suggesting 
that teaching should be effective and that teachers should be effective is not just 
empty - the question that needs to be asked first is effective for what - but is also 
insufficient and ultimately problematic. The point that is overlooked in the claim 
that teaching should be effective vis-a-vis the production of certain outcomes is 
that such effectiveness can be achieved in all kinds of ways, including ones that 
are educationally deeply problematic. Would it be permissible to pay students 
for their achievements, if that turns out to be effective? Would it be permissible 
to bribe them? To actually give them the right answers to the test so that they 
will achieve a perfect score? 

All this comes together in the remarkable phrase that teachers ultimately 
just need ‘to implement evidence-based teaching practices. There is no need, in 
other words, for teachers to be inventive or thoughtful. If they just implement 
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what the evidence allegedly says, or they just do as they are told, everything 
should be alright - which begins to raise the question why one would actually 
need such ‘high-quality’ candidates if this is all that their work in schools is 
going to be about. 


4. Technicism, Good Intentions and a Slippery Slope 


As mentioned, I am not singling out this example from Australia because it 
is unique but because it is so familiar. One question this raises is why this 
particular ‘construction’ of teachers and teaching has managed to become so 
omnipresent. 

At a general level there is the appeal of technicism, that is, of the idea that 
complex problems can be addressed through technological means that seek to 
reduce complexity and bring an array of different variables under control. There 
are many stories about the apparent success of medicine and agriculture where, 
through a combination of research and development, humankind has managed 
to increase control. Although we do know that the advance of technology in these 
fields also creates serious ethical problems, the appeal of technicism remains 
strong, also with regard to education. This belief is also fuelled by researchers 
who promise that with more research, with more of the ‘right’ research, and also 
with more money for (their) research, they will eventually be able to deliver the 
so-called ‘evidence base’ that will put education on a secure path of progress 
(albeit that it is never entirely sure what this path will look like, where it will 
lead to, what the financial and human costs for getting there are and when this 
promised land will actually arrive). 

In addition to the general appeal of technicism, there is also a more specific 
educational dynamic that has contributed to the rise of the idea that educational 
matters are fundamentally technical matters. It has to do with a particular chain 
of events which, elsewhere, I have characterized as a ‘slippery slope’ (Biesta 
2019). This chain started with a clear social justice argument, captured in the 
suggestion that every child and young person, irrespective of who they are, where 
they are or where they are from, should have access to good education. This 
laudable ambition then raised the question how we can ensure that education is 
everywhere of sufficient quality which, in turn, raised the question how we can 
judge the quality of education. One decisive step was taken when the question of 
judgement became translated into the question how we can measure the quality of 
education. A second decisive step was taken when the question of measuring the 
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quality of education turned into the question how we can measure the quality of 
educational outcomes (see e.g. Spady 1994; and for an ‘early’ critique Jansen 1998). 

The question which outcomes should be measured soon turned into the 
question which outcomes can be measured, and so the good intentions of the 
social justice argument eventually turned into the current ‘age of measurement’ 
(Biesta 2010), in which the key question is whether we are (still) measuring what 
is being valued or whether we have reached a situation where many just value 
what is being measured and take the latter as a valid indicator of the quality of 
education. And all this has been heavily ‘supported’ by the rise of GEMI, the 
‘global education measurement industry’ (Biesta 2015; Hopmann 2008). 

These developments have resulted in a degrading of teachers, transforming 
them from thinking, judging and acting professionals into ‘factors’ in the 
production of learning outcomes. They have contributed to the rise of a culture 
of performativity, where indicators of quality become redefined as definitions of 
quality so that, for example, the position on a league table becomes a strategic 
target in itself. And what is perhaps most worrying is how all this has contributed 
to an inner erosion of education itself, making the actors in education increasingly 
cynical about what really matters as long as performance indicators are met - a 


development documented in chilling detail by Dianne Ravitch (Ravitch 2011). 


5. Regaining Teacher Agency: Why Language Matters 


It is, of course, quite a claim to suggest that the construction of teachers and 
their teaching I have presented here amounts to a misrepresentation. I am aware 
that there are policymakers and researchers who believe that this is actually an 
accurate and desirable presentation of teachers and their teaching. I am also 
aware that for a significant number of teachers this is simply their reality: it is 
not just the context in which they work but also the discourse ‘through’ which 
they work. There are, however, also many teachers who are deeply concerned 
about this state of affairs, including those who are making a case for a ‘flip’ of the 
system, one where teachers are not there to execute commands from ‘higher up’ 
but are central agents in the educational endeavour (see e.g. Evers and Kneyber 
2015; Netolicky, Andrews and Paterson 2018; Soskil 2021). 

These observations have to do with the theme of teacher agency. In the 
research I conducted with colleagues on this topic about teachers in Scotland 
(Priestley, Biesta and Robinson 2015), we found a number of things that are 
relevant for the question how teachers might navigate the complexities of their 
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settings and what helps and hinders them in achieving a degree of agency. To 
refer to agency as something that is achieved highlights our insight that agency 
is not so much an individual possession - some kind of power teachers may or 
may not have - but rather emerges out ofthe interplay ofindividual capacity and 
the cultures and structures within which teachers work. 

In our research we found, for example, that whereas policy puts a strong 
emphasis on individual capacity and rhetorically did position teachers as 
‘curriculum makers, this was not backed up by a change in accountability 
structures. As a result, many teachers felt that whereas they were seen as 
competent agents at the ‘front door’ of the school, their scope for professional 
judgement was significantly curtailed through the structures that arrived 
through the ‘back door’. We also found that culture is by far the most difficult 
thing to change in the educational ‘set-up. Cultures are persistent because 
they emerge from ways of doing, thinking and speaking that often remain 
implicit and are engrained in the routines and even the rituals of everyday 
practice. 

One finding that is particularly relevant for this chapter concerns the role of 
language and, more specifically, the discursive resources teachers have to make 
sense of what they are doing and what they are encountering. This has to do 
with beliefs and values but even more so with the ways in which teachers talk 
about education and (their) teaching. We found significant differences, which 
we partly characterized in terms of the impact of teachers’ experiences over 
time. The way in which beginning teachers are able to talk about and make sense 
of what they are doing is different from the way in which more experienced 
teachers talk, and one could say that over time the talk becomes more nuanced 
and multilayered simply because teachers have been around for longer. Yet we 
also saw a ‘generational effect’ in that the ways in which teachers talked about 
education and their teaching were clearly linked to the particular time in which 
they had been educated and ‘grown up as teachers. 

The key difference here is whether teachers have ways of talking about 
education that allow them to have a perspective on the situation they find 
themselves in or whether their talk simply coincides with the present ‘common 
sense’ In the latter case, it is not only difficult to envisage a different state of 
affairs; it is even difficult to imagine that things can be different, let alone to 
consider that things ought to be different. Of course, there is always a further 
need for judgement about what may be a desirable state of affairs, but everything 
begins with the ability to have a critical distance to the current situation and the 


‘common sense’ constructed around it. 
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In the remainder of this chapter I will outline a language to talk about 
teaching and the work of the teacher that is at least significantly different from 
the global construction. I am not claiming that this way to talk about education 
is the one and only way to do it, but by providing a different ‘account’ of teaching 
it becomes possible to put the current global hegemony in a perspective from 
which judgement about desirable futures for teachers and their teaching 
becomes possible. 


6. Teaching: Intentional, Relational and Purposeful 


I wish to take my starting point in the observation that teaching is a relational, 
intentional and purposeful activity (Biesta and Stengel 2016). Firstly, teaching 
is not something one can do on one’s own but implies a relationship between 
teachers and (their) students. Secondly, teaching does not happen by accident; 
those who teach, or try to teach, do so deliberately. And thirdly, teaching is done 
with a sense of purpose, which means that it is done for a reason. Teachers have 
good reasons for what they teach and how they teach, and these reasons have 
something to do with what they hope that their activities will bring about on the 
side of their students, albeit that it remains open whether or not this will happen 
as the ‘success’ of teaching is not just reliant on what teachers do but also on what 
students do with what they are being taught. 

Over the past decades, the prevalent answer to the question what teaching is 
for has become ‘learning’ This is, however, a rather impoverished idea of what 
teaching should aim for and actually also a rather unhelpful idea. This is not just 
because learning can happen anywhere, also without teaching. It is also because 
learning can go in any direction, and therefore just to say that teaching should 
bring about learning or that teachers should ‘facilitate’ learning says actually 
very little. The point of education rather is that students learning something, 
that they learn it for a reason and that they learn it from someone. Education, in 
other words, always raises questions of content, purpose and relationships. And 
it is here that teaching comes in, because whereas students can learn all kind 
of things from being in educational settings - including how to cheat or how 
to pass an exam with minimal effort - the work of the teacher is to direct the 
attention of students to particular subject matter, particular themes, particular 
issues and particular tasks and, most importantly, to do so with particular 
reasons and purposes in mind. Teaching, in other words, is always conducted 


with an orientation. 
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Elsewhere (e.g. Biesta 2009, 2010, 2020) I have suggested that there are 
actually three purposes (or as I prefer: domains of purpose) that are always 
at stake when education takes place. One important reason why we engage in 
education is to make knowledge and skills available to our students. We can 
refer to this as knowledge acquisition, but it is perhaps better to say that one 
important purpose of education is qualification, that is, providing students with 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and dispositions that make it possible for them to do 
something. This doing’ can either be quite specific, such as becoming qualified 
for a particular job or profession; but it can also be understood more broadly, 
such as the way in which schools seek to equip children and young people for 
their life in complex modern societies. 

Some argue that qualification is the sole purpose, because they are worried 
that anything else gets education into difficult normative questions. This may 
sound reasonable, but the problem is that since education is unable to provide 
children and young people with all existing knowledge and skills, there is 
inevitable selection. In everything we do we thus present our students with a 
particular ‘selection’ of the world or, more positively formulated, with a particular 
representation of the world. The ways in which we do this inevitably influence 
our students in some way. Normative questions are therefore inescapable, even 
if education were confined to of knowledge and skills. 

In the literature the presentation of different representations of the world is 
known as socialization. Some highlight the ways in which this goes on behind 
the backs of our students - the idea of the hidden curriculum. Yet we can also 
see socialization as an important second purpose of education, where we try 
to provide our students with orientation in the world, that is, with a sense of 
direction. Education as socialization is about providing our students with an 
orientation into existing cultures, traditions and practices, with the invitation 


that they locate themselves within them. 


7. The Student, Object or Subject? 


Discussions about socialization, particularly strong(er) and (more) directive 
approaches, raise an important further question, which has been part of the 
modern educational conversation at least since the Enlightenment. The question 
here is whether education can and should approach students as ‘objects’ that 
need to be(come) qualified and socialized - which seems to be the dominant 
‘undertone’ of the global construction of teaching - or whether education always 
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needs to ensure that children and young people can become subjects of their 
own life. 

Ihere are different ways in which we can refer to this third domain. I tend 
to refer to it with the word subjectification, which is perhaps a rather odd 
word in English and a more common word in other languages. It refers to the 
ambition that students end up as subjects of their own life and not as objects of 
educational ‘interventions. It therefore stands in sharp contrast to education that 
aims for objectification, that is, education which is only interested in controlling 
students and their acting, thinking and judgement. Of course we cannot force 
our students to be subjects of their own life, but we can ‘remind’ our students 
of this possibility to exist as subject of their own life. And we can provide them 
with opportunities to encounter and practice with the complexities of what this 
means (see Biesta 2020, for more detail). 

Dietrich Benner has suggested the phrase Aufforderung zur Selbsttätigkeit 
as a way to capture the educational work in this domain (Benner 2015). This 
can be translated as ‘summoning to self-action, although the ‘summoning’ may 
sound a bit strict and a word like ‘encouragement’ might be more helpful. This 
should not be understood as the encouragement to be oneself, and also not 
the encouragement just to become active. It is perhaps best to see this as the 
injunction to be a self, that is, to try to be a subject of one’s own life, with all the 
complexities and responsibilities that come with it. 

Also helpful here is Benner’s distinction between affirmative and non- 
affirmative education (Benner 2015: 146-55). Whereas qualification and 
socialization are, to a large degree, affirmative, in that they start from certain 
ideas about what education should achieve and where children and young 
people should end up, the domain of subjectification is precisely the opposite 
of this, because here it is not for educators to tell children and young people 
how they should be and become but rather to provide opportunities for them 
to figure out for themselves how to live their own lives in the best way possible. 
That is why the educational work in this domain has to be non-affirmative and 
has to proceed with caution. 

I wish to suggest that qualification, socialization and subjectification are 
not only three legitimate purposes of education; in a sense they are also three 
inevitable purposes. In all instances of education there is always something 
for teachers to offer to students and for students to acquire to their benefit. 
Because qualification always represents (aspects of) the world in a particular 
way, there is always also socialization going on. And all this also has an impact 
on the student as subject, to begin with because becoming more knowledgeable 
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or skilled (qualification) and gaining orientation in a particular domain or 
field (socialization) provides students with increased possibilities for thinking, 
judgement and action. 

The fact that these three domains of purpose are inevitable, first of all, suggests 
that the three domains are always entangled with each other; they cannot exist 
separately, because every act of qualification is also an act of socialization and 
also impacts on the student’s subject-ness, positively or negatively. It suggests, 
secondly, that in the design and enactment of education teachers should always 
consider what they seek to achieve in relation to each of these domains. Thirdly, 
although the three domains are always ‘in play’ in education, it does not mean 
that they can exist in perfect harmony. There are always potential tensions 
between, say, what one seeks to achieve in the domain of qualification and 
what is possible in the other domains. There can be synergy - understanding 
subject matter well also provides a degree of orientation and contributes to one’s 
agency - but there can also be conflicts - for example, when a too strong push 
on the domain of qualification undermines students’ agency. 

The challenge for teachers, therefore, is not just to think and act in a three- 
dimensional way, that is, with an eye on the three domains of educational 
purpose. The challenge is also to try to secure a meaningful balance and think 
carefully about the costs of emphasizing one domain to the detriment of the 
other domains. This, as I will argue in the next section, is one important reason 
why teaching needs to be understood as an art and why teachers need artistry 
rather than techniques. Yet the main point here is that a proper sense of the 
complexities of educational purpose is absolutely crucial in order to be able to 
respond to - and actually resist - technicist reductions of the work of teachers. 


8. On the Artistry of Teaching 


One key message emerging from the discussion so far is that teaching cannot 
and should not be enacted as a form of control, that is, as a kind of intervention 
that, under ‘ideal’ circumstances and based upon the best ‘evidence, should 
be aimed at producing pre-specified learning outcomes. This is not to suggest 
that everything should be open, which is the mistake of those who denounce 
teaching in favour of learning. But it is to challenge the view that education is 
ultimately a causal system (an ontological claim) and that, once we have perfect 
knowledge about the mechanics of the system (an epistemological claim), 


teaching can become a matter of administering those interventions that produce 
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the desired outcomes (a praxeological claim) - implementing evidence-based 
teaching practices, as it was called in the Australian document. The whole point 
ofteaching is precisely not the production of outcomes but a matter of educating 
human beings so that they are able to act in more knowledgeable and more 
thoughtful ways, have a sense of direction and orientation and, through this, 
take it upon themselves to be subjects of their own lives. 

If this is not a matter of implementing evidence-based practices, how then 
should we understand the work of teachers? These questions relate back to a 
rather old discussion which has been framed, correctly in my view, as the 
question whether teaching should be understood as a ‘science’ or as an ‘art. A 
most helpful engagement with this question can already be found in the work 
of Aristotle, for which the difference between ‘science’ and ‘art’ is not a matter 
of different kinds of knowledge but actually begins with a proper understanding 
of the reality we are acting ‘in’ and ‘upon in practical fields such as education. 

With regard to this Aristotle makes a helpful distinction between the 
theoretical life (the bios theoretikos) and the practical life (the bios praktikos). 
The theoretical life is concerned with ‘the necessary and the eternal’ (Aristotle 
1980: 140), that is, with those aspects of reality that do not change, such as the 
movement of the planets or the stars in the sky. Aristotle's main insight, however, 
is that most of what our lives are about takes place in the domain of the variable 
(for this term see Aristotle 1980: 42), that is, the domain of change. This is the 
world in which we act and where our actions have consequences but where there 
is no guarantee that our actions will always have the same consequences. It is the 
domain of possibility, not of certainty. Knowledge in this domain is about the 
relationships between our actions and the possible consequences of our actions. 
This is so for our interaction with the material world (technology), with the 
living world (plants and animals) and our actions in the social domain. While 
we can gain much knowledge about possible relationships between actions and 
consequences in these domains, there is never a guarantee that when we act in 
the same way in the future, the same consequences will follow. And precisely 
there lies the difference between ‘science’ and ‘art’ 

What is also interesting is that Aristotle makes a further distinction between 
two ‘modes’ of acting in the domain of the variable and two related forms of 
judgement. Poiesis or ‘making action’ is about the making of things - such as, 
for example, a saddle or a ship - although I prefer to think of it more broadly 
as action that brings something into existence. We might also call it ‘productive 
action as it is about bringing into existence what did not exist before. The 
kind of knowledge we need for poiesis is techne: ‘knowledge of how to make 
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things’ (Aristotle 1980: 141). Techne is about finding the means that will bring 
about what one seeks to bring about. Techne encompasses knowledge about 
the materials we work with and about the techniques we can apply to work 
with those materials. Yet making something, such as a saddle, is never simply 
about following a recipe. It requires judgements about the application of our 
previous knowledge and experience to this piece of leather, for a saddle to fit 
this particular horse and for this particular person riding the horse. So we make 
judgements about application, production and effectiveness in our attempts to 
bring something into existence. The best English word for techne is probably 
craftsmanship, although, in a slightly narrower translation, we can also think of 
it as consisting of practical knowledge and practical judgement. 

Ihe domain of the variable is, however, not confined to the world of things 
and matters of making but includes the social domain, that is, the world of 
human action and interaction. It is here that a second art is called for: the art 
of praxis. The orientation here is towards the promotion of the human good, 
that is, of living life well (the Greek term is eudamonia). Praxis is ‘about what 
sort of things conduce to the good life in general’ (Aristotle 1980: 142). What 
we need to proceed here is not judgement about how to do things but rather 
judgement ‘about what is to be done’ (Aristotle 1980). Aristotle refers to this 
kind of judgement as phronesis, which is usually translated as practical wisdom. 

Aristotle thus provides a powerful argument for the idea that teaching is 
an art and not a science and also provides us with precise definitions of ‘art’ 
and ‘science. The key insight here is that teaching takes place in the domain of 
the variable, that is, the domain of actions and possible consequences, and the 
reason for this, to put it bluntly, is that in teaching we work with ‘living material; 
that is, with human beings who are capable of their own thought and action. 
What is also interesting about Aristotle’s approach is the distinction he makes 
between two different arts: the art of making, for which we need techne, which 
is the practical knowledge and judgement about how to do things, and the art 
of doing, for which we need phronesis, the practical wisdom we need to judge 
what is to be done. In this regard we could say that teaching is a double art; 
which requires both educational craftsmanship - the techne of teaching - and 
educational wisdom. 

The final point to make here is that the ‘how’ of teaching and the ‘what for’ 
of teaching should not be seen as disconnected from each other. It is not that 
in education we can first set the goals and then just find the most effective and 
efficient way of getting there. The reason for this lies in the simple fact that 
the ways in which we proceed in education, the ways we teach, the ways we 
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engage with our students, the ways we focus their attention and the ways we 
encourage them to study are not just more or less effective interventions that 
happen behind the backs of our students (which is where the comparison 
between education and medicine already fails). On the contrary, our actions are 
in full view of our students. This means that in addition to judgements about 
the purposes of our teaching, judgements about the way we try to balance 
the different domains of purpose and judgements about possible trade-offs in 
achieving a balance, we also need to judge the ways in which we teach. And this 
judgement is not just technical - which is the question of effectiveness - and also 
not just moral - Are the ways in which we teach morally acceptable? - but also 
needs to be educational, that is, to be judged in terms of the ways in which they 
may or may not contribute to the overall ambitions we have with our teaching. 
If teaching is an art and, more specifically a ‘double art’ of craft and wisdom, 
then it is important that teachers keep working on their own educational ‘artistry’ 
(Stenhouse 1988; Eisner 2002), that is, their ability to make situated judgements 
about educationally desirable ways of acting in the always new situations they 
encounter. It is here that the whole question of the ongoing improvement of 
education finds its home, because, to quote Lawrence Stenhouse (1988: 50), 
‘improving education is not about improving teaching as a delivery system 
[because] crucial is the desire of the artist to improve his or her art. And once 
more I wish to emphasize that to think of teaching as an art in the nuanced way 
in which I have discussed it in this section provides a way to distinguish it from 
technicist accounts that seek to do away with the need for complex educational 


judgement and ongoing inventiveness in the educational situation. 


9. Concluding Comments: Resisting 
Technicism, Reclaiming Artistry 


I have suggested that in many contexts and settings a particular understanding of 
teachers and teaching has become near hegemonic. This is a technicist account of 
teaching which sees education as the mere production of ‘learning outcomes’ and 
sees the work of the teacher as that of implementing evidence-based interventions. 
While such a view of teachers and their teaching may sound attractive from a 
policy perspective that sees education as a matter of control, I have suggested 
that such a view has little to do with the reality of teaching. The problem we are 
facing, however, is that the ‘global construction’ of teaching is continuously being 
repeated at all kinds of levels and has begun to become a kind of ‘common sense. 
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While the construction of this common sense is not devoid of good 
intentions, it is nonetheless a problematic and misleading account of teaching, 
also because it demands from teachers to enact their teaching in ways that are 
sheer impossible to achieve - or are only possible if teachers themselves enact 
very strict forms of control over their students. The main intervention I have 
sought to make in this chapter is to present an alternative way to talk about 
teaching - one that highlights the fact that teaching is a purposeful activity and 
that there are a number of different domains of purpose that require attention 
in teaching and one that highlights that teaching takes place in the domain of 
the ‘variable’ and therefore never can be regulated by the kind of knowledge that 
actually doesn't take the particular nature of acting in this domain into account. 

While language in itself may not have the power to interrupt technicist 
constructions of teaching, having alternative ways of talking ‘in’ and ‘about 
education is nonetheless an important resource for creating a critical distance 
from which judgement and action may become possible. In this regard having 
a different way to talk ‘in and ‘about’ education may be a crucial resource 
for teachers who are trying to navigate the real pressures that the technicist 
construction of teaching and teachers is exerting on them and that is continuing 
to influence the many local, regional and national educational structures and 


cultures that migrating teachers may find themselves in. 


Note 


1 Available online: https://ministers.dese.gov.au/tudge/initial-teacher-education- 
review-launched (accessed 17 April 2021). 
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Being Prepared for Diverse Classrooms 


Boundaries of Professional Devices and 
the Dangers of Inclusive Teaching 


Ayse Yolcu 


1. Introduction 


The diversity in today’s classrooms becomes more visible with the increase 
of migration all over the world. Students’ immigration status in addition to 
other socio-demographic characteristics such as gender, socio-economic 
status, race and ethnicity are reported to explain the achievement gap in 
school subjects such as science or mathematics (Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) 2013). In contemporary educational 
research, nevertheless, assuming a direct relationship between students’ diverse 
background and their achievement in standardized tests has already proven 
to consolidate social and educational disadvantages (Gutiérrez 2008). Rather 
than reporting achievement gaps, teachers’ work and teacher education are 
acknowledged as the key to ensuring equitable and socially just experiences for 
all in today’s diverse classrooms (Darling-Hammond 2006; Villegas 2007). In 
particular, teachers are asked to handle different social and cultural backgrounds 
in effective ways where they need to understand the diverse backgrounds as 
an asset to build classroom pedagogies that are inclusive of ‘culturally-other 
minority’ or ‘immigrant student’ (Forghani-Arani, Cerna and Bannon 2019: 14). 

In Turkey, educational policies indicate concerns with the increased diversity 
in classrooms, given that the country is one of the hosts of the world’s largest 
refugee population. Particularly, they distress how those refugee children 
equitably progress their educational trajectory and how they are integrated 
into the current schooling system in Turkey. Despite educational and social 
inequalities are historical and systemic issues in Turkey (Unal et al. 2010), 
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diverse classrooms have been widely recognized and acknowledged following 
the migration of people over the last few decades. This visibility opens up a 
space for a discussion of diversity in multiple educational spheres and the 
need for teachers who can effectively address the issues of diversity in today’s 
classrooms. Preparation of teachers with inclusive pedagogical skills and 
competencies becomes the key agenda in teacher education, especially when 
they have students with an immigrant background in their classrooms (Öztürk 
et al. 2017). Nevertheless, effective management of diversity is promoted as a 
way to maintain ‘social cohesion (Forghani-Arani, Cerna and Bannon 2019: 36) 
both in the classrooms and also in society, rather than teaching and learning the 
content. In a similar vein, the desire to maintain social cohesion is taken as an 
issue of safety in Turkish classrooms. That is, inclusive pedagogies are considered 
to support and initiate social interaction and harmony among students coming 
from diverse backgrounds to prevent conflict in both classrooms and society 
(Oztiirk et al. 2017). Here, handling diversity governs the activity of teaching and 
makes kinds of teachers who administer the children in the schools (Popkewitz 
1998). In these processes, teachers are recognized as responsible actors to 
contribute social progress and development by cultivating ‘quality of individuals’ 
(Directorate of Teacher Training and Development (DTTD) 2017b: 20) as they 
learn asset-based pedagogies where they draw upon children’s lived experiences 
and interests. These pedagogies are considered inclusive since they aim at 
socially and culturally integrating diverse student populations with the current 
system of schooling. Configuring teachers as key actors in these acculturation 
processes with a concern for security, a governmental space is produced. Rather 
than taking for granted, this chapter critically examines the current teacher 
education discourses in Turkey, as making teachers particular kinds of people 
who are to be prepared for the organization of diverse classrooms. 

In an era in which diversity has increasingly become visible in the classrooms, 
continual education of teachers has been one of the primary goals to include all 
students despite their differences (Darling-Hammond 2006). The professional 
development initiatives consider that education is a never-ending process and 
suggest the need for self-monitoring of teaching activities on a day-to-day 
basis. For example, teachers are instructed to be reflective about their teaching 
practices so that they could be adaptive to the new conditions such as the 
increased diversity in classrooms. However, reflective teachers are not born but 
made through a set of regulatory practices and meanings that are produced with 
temporal governing technologies (Fendler 2003). In similar ways, and as will 


be analysed in this chapter, contemporary professional development initiatives 
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further contribute to the making of teachers of diverse classrooms with a set of 
regulations and control techniques to provide inclusive teaching for all. 

As continual education of teachers becomes more and more common sense, 
the practices of administration of teachers are also changing. The governance 
practices in the teacher education field are understood as those mechanisms 
in societies of control (Deleuze 1992). These include faster and more frequent 
monitoring of teaching, accountability of teachers to multiple stakeholders and 
the impossibility of completion (Fendler 2008). For example, self-assessment 
tools and practices have been built into the continual education of teachers to 
promote teacher autonomy and position teachers as subjects of their teaching. 
These tools are considered to enable teachers to work on their preconceptions and 
biases regarding immigrant students (Öztürk et al. 2017). With the increasingly 
diversified classrooms, teachers are to be prepared to teach their content in 
equitable ways. Through fast and frequent self-evaluation, teachers continually 
monitor themselves so that they could commit themselves to see the positive 
traits of immigrant students and develop inclusive pedagogies. These pedagogies 
need to build on students’ assets and capabilities rather than weaknesses that 
build on deficit orientations. Given that the context of classrooms cannot be 
known in advance, the ongoing teacher self-assessment does not only serve to 
develop inclusive pedagogies but also becomes a vehicle to control uncertain 
conditions through continual instructional adaptation. In these processes, 
teachers learn to see inequalities between students to reflect and modify their 
teaching approaches for diverse learners. 

In this chapter, I aim to explore how practices and statements proposed 
to respond to classroom diversity function as control technologies of making 
the teacher and the regulation of inclusive teaching. Drawing on the works of 
Foucault (1991) on governmentality and Deleuze (1992) on societies of control, 
I examine how continual professional development and self-assessment tools 
function as regulatory practices to govern the teacher and culturally intelligible 
notions of teacher selves for today’s diverse classrooms. Concerning Turkey, this 
chapter aims to explore how these tools and techniques construct a particular 
kind of teacher who is to be prepared to secure uncertain conditions as well as to 
maintain social cohesion. It makes visible the production of norms for inclusive’ 
teachers of diverse classrooms through self-practised professional tools and 
how those norms are deeply connected with the values of self-monitoring and 
security in contemporary control societies. 

I scrutinize how those formations of the teachers of diverse classrooms 
embody cultural rules of knowledge that generate distinctions and divisions 
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between kinds of learners in the efforts to include all. Examining the 
constitution of teacher selves also enables an understanding of how particular 
kinds of students and their differences are made. That is, I analyse how teacher 
self and diverse classrooms are co-constituted within the network of inclusive 
pedagogies that simultaneously differentiate and divide children. Here, my 
point is to think about productive power, and how it operates in contemporary 
modern societies, which is different from domination or repression. Rather 
than the pressures experienced by teachers, this chapter tries to understand 
how teachers and students are generated as particular kinds of people (Hacking 
2007). In doing so, this chapter explores the limits of contemporary education 
reforms and questions the theoretical moves built upon classroom diversity that 
simultaneously configures and governs the ‘inclusive’ teachers. 

The chapter is organized as follows: I begin discussing how being prepared 
to teach in classrooms with diverse student population(s) exercises multiple 
governance and control modes for the teacher. Then, in the context of Turkey, I 
explore how governmental rationalities and technologies make ‘inclusive’ teachers 
of diverse classrooms. I specifically analyse the insistence of continual professional 
learning and self-assessment tools as professional devices of making and regulating 
the ‘inclusive’ teacher. Last, I examine the dangers of inclusive pedagogies as they 
divide and differentiate students in the effort to include. The analysis suggests 
that teachers are not the key actor of inclusive pedagogies. Rather, the emerging 
assemblage of ‘inclusive’ teachers with the aforementioned pedagogical devices 
configures and regulates the classroom differentiating discourses. 


2. Being Prepared for Diverse Classrooms: 
Multiple Forms of Normalization and Control 


Recent teacher education practices, international assessments of teachers and 
standards for teaching seek to prepare teachers for diverse classrooms (i.e. 
Forghani-Arani, Cerna and Bannon 2019). Nevertheless, the statements and 
practices to improve teaching quality do neither refer to an endpoint nor a single 
version of teaching that the teachers are prepared for. Rather, current discourses 
for teacher education concern teachers’ continual professional development 
(Darling-Hammond 2006). While discourses focus on teacher autonomy and 
flexibility, teachers need to be prepared for diverse classrooms in which they can 
easily adapt their instruction to available circumstances. 
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Being prepared has an anticipatory mode of thinking to secure, control 
and normalize particular forms of actions and participation in contemporary 
societies (Anderson 2010). It provides a sort of uncertainty to the teacher 
education in relation to the ever-changing world and a new kind of teacher who 
is not fixed and stable but a dynamic individual having the potential to adapt 
their teaching in more situated and contextual forms (Heyck 2015). Since diverse 
classrooms cannot be known in advance, being prepared for diverse classrooms 
remains uncertain so that teachers are produced in flexible ways to adapt their 
instruction according to the context of their diverse classrooms. 

Being prepared for diverse classrooms, nevertheless, operates as a discursive 
strategy of making teachers for inclusive teaching (e.g. Hacking 2007). Teachers 
are to be prepared to accommodate differences between students in diverse 
classrooms in which they learn to design their instruction based on students’ 
assets (see Forghani-Arani, Cerna and Bannon 2019). Along with the emphasis 
on teacher autonomy and treating them as subjects of their instructional 
decisions, teaching practices include flexible, adaptive and ever-emerging ideas. 
For an ‘inclusive’ teacher, although an exhaustive list to do or a recipe of effective 
teaching procedures is not provided, teaching practices are regulated and 
controlled by the need for continual effort to improve those uncertain conditions. 
This represents the equitable teaching as a fluid, ever-changing and never-ending 
production process (Yolcu 2021) in which teachers are signified as adaptive, 
flexible and reflective to make inclusive and just decisions in diverse classrooms. 

Contemporary educational practices do not suggest separating different 
students into different classrooms but insist on the heterogeneity of the student 
population in classrooms. Conventionally, schooling practices inequitably 
separate students into classrooms based on their abilities, needs, interests and 
social background (Oakes 2005), whereas today’s educational vision supports 
diverse classrooms that include all students regardless of their abilities and 
social backgrounds. To achieve an inclusive vision for all students, new tools 
and technologies are invented. These tools, nevertheless, do not merely improve 
instruction but also make the teachers by working on their inner qualities in 
a way that they are to embody a particular set of actions (Popkewitz 1998). 
For example, the uncertain conditions of diverse classrooms are secured with 
pedagogical and professional tools in a way of cultivating the ability to live and 
learn together despite the differences. These shifting practices of schooling and 
processes of inclusive pedagogies do not simply assign new roles to teachers but 
actively configure teachers through internalizing particular subjectivities in the 


face of uncertain conditions of classrooms. 
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However, how to act and participate in the real world under uncertain 
conditions is not anew problem. Historically, for example, statisticaltechnologies 
make the kinds of people and formulate what the normal is to control the 
population and state (Hacking 1990). The contemporary technologies of 
control are more related to the configuration of the spaces of security in which 
the issue becomes the administration of people in their own living time and 
spaces (Foucault 2007). These moving spaces are not enclosed in a disciplinary 
sense: People are not divided in advance. For instance, as immigrant students 
move into another country, they cannot be separated from the local population. 
Rather, these moving spaces are integrated with the local context. Moreover, 
these processes further produce multiple forms of heterogeneity in diverse 
classrooms, including immigrant background and other socio-demographic 
characteristics of the local population such as gender, socio-economic status, 
race and ethnicity. The diverse classrooms are usually taken as a security 
concern. So, control technologies across spaces and possibilities are installed, 
such as perpetual training, frequent and faster surveillance and self-assessment 
tools to maintain social order and cohesion in these heterogeneous and diverse 
spaces (Deleuze 1992). 

In this configuration of governmental tools and techniques, multiple 
forms of power are operating in new domains. According to Foucault (2007), 
normalization is enacted in establishing interplay between the different 
distributions of normal without referencing oneself to the specific norm. It 
occurs through relying on ‘material givens’ in an environment, ‘a matter of 
maximizing the positive elements, for which one provides the best possible 
circulation, and of minimizing what is risky and inconvenient (Foucault 
2007: 19). That is, making of ‘inclusive’ teacher, for example, is a matter of 
getting closer to the normal through the continuous control mechanisms but 
not necessarily requires conforming to the norms. Here, we have the positive 
regulatory function of uncertainty that takes and affirms the different qualities 
of children as a positive object of administration (i.e. looking for their assets to 
organize teaching) through continuous and scientific management of diversity. 

Exploring power relations in the teacher education field requires a detailed 
examination of descriptions, techniques, methods and knowledge. The analysis 
of the complexity and uncertainty of diverse classrooms enables a detailed 
picture for the teachers who are to provide ‘inclusive’ learning opportunities for 
learners with diverse backgrounds. As argued in the following sections in the 
context of Turkey, making the teachers of diverse classrooms through a number 
of control techniques and rationalities does not strictly divide and differentiate 
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teachers according to the normalized category but establishes several curves of 
normality that distinguish classrooms as secure or not. This analysis provides the 
examination of productive power in teacher education practices and highlights 
the limits of contemporary practices, aiming at the inclusion of all. 


3. Cultivating the Sense of Responsibility 
for ‘Inclusive’ Teaching 


With the changing demographic conditions of today’s classrooms in Turkey, 
educational needs are reidentified, learning processes are repurposed and 
teaching competencies are modified to ensure inclusive experiences and 
success for all students regardless of their social and cultural background. The 
movement towards inclusive teaching is to generate an alternative space for all, 
in which teachers are considered as the key figures of safeguarding motivation, 
social integration and adjustment of foreign-born students in addition to 
promoting success and academic achievement of all (see Öztürk et al. 2017: 
92). Being prepared for enacting these hopes, teachers are expected to gain a 
sense of responsibility for acquiring inclusive teaching competencies for diverse 
classrooms where they respect different habits of learning, get to know families 
and become aware of the cultural richness that foreign-born students bring to 
the classrooms. 

Affirming cultural richness is not merely an improvement of teaching 
competencies in diverse classrooms. A humanitarian responsibility and moral 
anxiety are cultivated among teachers, since the immigrant students, particularly 
refugee students, are formulated as the victims of the global system. These reveal 
a concern of inclusion of those others into the current spaces of schooling 
through interaction and harmony along with the local population rather than 
conflict (Öztürk et al. 2017: 23-4). In parallel with the multicultural literature in 
Turkey that has been limited to develop tolerance and sensitivity towards cultural 
minorities (Özsoy and Bilgi 2016), the responsibilities of ‘inclusive’ teacher 
in diverse classrooms include a set of values such as ‘respect and tolerance, 
generosity and hospitability’ (Oztiirk et al. 2017: 30-1) towards the victim other. 
More than creating a social cohesion in diverse classrooms, these discourses 
entail a hierarchy between the local students and culturally different, foreign- 
born or others (Ozsoy and Bilgi 2016). That is, students are differentiated along 
a hierarchical continuum, from the citizens of Turkey and to the foreign-born 


and non-Turkish speakers. As teacher competencies for inclusive education are 
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built on these assumptions, responding to the educational needs and interests 
of diverse students is built upon a set of values and morals that put the teacher 
in a position of a responsible saviour. Since those students located in the lower 
end are positioned as the victim other, the work of teaching is framed through a 
missionary lens (see e.g. Martin 2007), in which teachers are prepared to be the 
moral advocates of the migrant other in diverse classrooms. In addition to the 
hierarchical production of differences in the classrooms, this kind of inclusive’ 
teacher is made based on particular notions of responsibility and morality. 
Here, diverse classrooms become normative in which the migrant others are 
positioned as in need of rescue from their own living and learning conditions 
without attending to their social and political contexts in their host countries. 

Ihe sense of responsibility towards migrant others usually takes the 
differences among students as an issue that needs to be resolved, albeit in 
positive ways, and characterizes the activity of teaching as management of 
diverse and heterogeneous classrooms. Nevertheless, that responsibility does 
not require teachers to dominate the students but to build a classroom culture 
where teachers are positioned with the students: “Teachers position on the side 
of children, not as the other party in all evaluation processes. They also evaluate 
their own teaching skills, they are always open to learning, are enthusiastic 
and make people feel this’ (Ministry of National Education (MNE) 2018: 21). 
These characteristics for the teachers indicate the management of the diverse 
classrooms is to configure a kind of teacher whose dispositions, sensitivities 
and responsibilities are transformed. That is, the responsibility of building an 
inclusive and equitable classroom culture configures the ‘inclusive’ teacher who 
needs to internalize particular characteristics such as being responsible and 
tolerant to differences or seeing the positive characteristics of diverse students. 
Nonetheless, cultivating the sense of responsibility for inclusive teaching is not 
a simple learning task. It does compromise a set of professional techniques and 
strategies to internalize those morals and values. As will be discussed through 
the professional devices of these formulation processes, teachers are asked to 
make their own teaching decisions, but the tools enable regulatory conditions to 
actualize those decisions. 


4. Professional Devices of Making the ‘Inclusive’ Teacher 


Continual professional development with necessary self-assessment procedures 


is configured as an important component of being prepared for inclusive 
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teaching in diverse classrooms. As argued above, preparation for teaching in 
diverse classrooms cannot exactly be designed in advance and planned due to 
unforeseen circumstances. In this regard, continuous learning on a daily basis 
becomes one of the professional devices of making the ‘inclusive’ teacher. Those 
professional tools and techniques are considered as part of the intelligibility that 
makes the particular kinds of teachers as being prepared for diverse classrooms. 
In this regard, analysis of professional devices as material practices within the 
spaces of teaching and teacher education is a way to decentre the teachers and 
to analyse how ‘inclusive’ teachers are made in a field that relates knowledge and 
power (Popkewitz and Brennan 1997). Below, I examine two of these pedagogical 
devices, which are considered as useful tools to be prepared for organization 
and management of diverse classrooms. Despite the pragmatic nature of these 
strategies, my examination focuses on their boundaries and constitutive actions 


in the making of the teacher. 


Continuous Professional Development 


In the processes of learning inclusive teaching practices and so becoming an 
‘inclusive’ teacher, the continual comparison is made with the traditional 
education where immigrant students fall in a ‘disadvantageous position (Oztiirk 
et al. 2017: 39). To provide equitable and socially just experiences for all and 
to prevent adaptation difficulties, teachers need to learn to differentiate their 
available instructional practices with respect to diverse backgrounds. Here, the 
teacher is configured as a kind of person who is ‘open to continuous development’ 
(DTTD 2017a: 3) and ‘adaptive to the emergent circumstances’ (DTTD 2017b: 
15) such as classroom diversity where they continually adjust and differentiate 
their instructional practices since their previous education and training is never 
seen enough to be the kind of teacher that is desired for inclusive teaching. Here, 
teachers are being positioned as always lack of knowledge and experiences. This 
generates a never-accomplished professional goal and a governmental space that 
limits the actions of teachers. 

Continuous professional development can be an example of the contemporary 
mode of governance in teacher education. Far from the traditional models of 
domination and subordination, teachers are inculcated to be open for further 
training since the possibility of completion is foreclosed as in the control societies 
(Fendler 2008). Here, despite the continuous professional development is not 
obligatory for teachers, they are encouraged to take teacher seminars where they 
obtain skills and knowledge to handle effectively new classroom contexts such 
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as diversity. Then, the education of teachers becomes a never-ending process 
and the completion would not be an option for a teacher. Although this can be a 
way to open up various possibilities for diverse classrooms, the need for lifelong 
learning more becomes a mode of conduct in the everyday life of teachers. This 
is particularly because that their conventional practices are seen as outdated 
or unsuitable for new and uncertain classroom conditions. For example, in the 
contemporary mathematics classrooms, teachers are expected to accommodate 
differences among students who come from diverse linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds, who have specific disabilities or who possess a special talent 
and interest in mathematics (National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) 2014). Within the scope of these teacher education policies and related 
documents in Turkey, similarly, an inclusive teacher is configured as the one 
who is not insisting on those old-fashioned practices. Rather, the desired teacher 
is the one who continually adapts their teaching repertoire with innovative 
approaches to respond and manage the classroom diversity with the help of 
continual professional development. 

Being open to continuous development, furthermore, reworks on teachers’ 
characters and personal traits: "Ihe teacher should be willing, persistent, lively, 
energetic and creative, aware of the responsibility of self-development’ (DTTD 
2006: 17). The making of teachers in the migration context of Turkey incorporates 
both professional and personal dimensions of growth as lifelong learners 
(Popkewitz 2008). For example, teacher knowledge and skills are also expanded 
with values of respect and tolerance towards others. Addressing the issues of 
diversity in the classrooms is not merely a technical issue but contains a sense of 
responsibility of being a role model in their classrooms to constitute an equitable 
and inclusive society (Öztürk et al. 2017: 16). Hoping for social harmony and 
cohesion, teachers need to eliminate their fixed beliefs and attitudes towards 
students from diverse religious and ethnic backgrounds (Öztürk et al. 2017: 
18-19). In this way, teachers begin to get to know students who are different 
from the local ones and teachers can start to accommodate their instructional 
practices with respect to diverse prior knowledge, interest, needs, learning styles 
and other characteristics of immigrant students. Nevertheless, the ‘inclusive’ 
teaching practices are not simply knowledge that teachers learn and implement 
in diverse classrooms. Rather, teachers are expected to internalize those practices, 
their rationalities and potential consequences. And, here, the formation of the 
teacher is not merely built on the teachers’ action and participation as agents, 
but the material tools and techniques act in the configuration of the ‘inclusive’ 
teacher. 
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The Case of Self-Assessment Tools 


As teachers are seen as the key players to transform education and to reduce 
educational inequalities, they are expected to ‘take action knowingly and 
willingly’ (Education Reform Initiative (ERI) 2019: 8). That is, teachers are seen 
as subjects of their teaching in which they should have the ‘authority’ over their 
practices. In this way, teachers are thought to have the capacity to transform 
education and become empowered to enact inclusive educational expectations 
(Education Reform Initiative (ERI) 2019: 10-16). Particularly, they ‘should be 
able to develop critical thinking, problem solving, communication skills and 
aesthetic understanding and use them effectively’ (DTTD 2006: 17). In parallel 
with their continuous learning and professional development, teachers are to 
monitor and evaluate themselves with respect to the national and international 
competencies for teaching such as the strong content knowledge, professional 
skills and the values of twenty-first-century world: ‘It is very important for our 
teachers to identify their strengths and weaknesses in the light of national and 
international criteria by carefully examining competencies as well as their own 
individual and local needs’ (DT TD 2017b: 16). Taking the teacher competencies 
as the criteria of evaluation, teachers are asked to assess their own teaching 
practices and continually evaluate themselves as competent or not. 

Rather than an external control or coercion, the implementation of inclusive 
pedagogies depends on the teachers’ own evaluation and assessment of their 
competencies through their use of self-assessment tools such as personalized 
maps, personal and professional plans and diaries. Self-assessment is considered 
as a professional responsibility and the use of these tools enables teachers to 
interrogate their competencies, identify their current situations and determine 
new professional goals and make plans to realize these goals (DTT 2017a: 10). 
For instance, teachers reflect on the teaching and learning processes in diverse 
classrooms through specifically ‘keeping diaries’ (Öztürk et al. 2017: 47). On a 
daily basis, they write and think about their own practices and experiences with 
foreign students. Keeping track of specific situations through crafting personal 
narratives in their own diaries, teachers are to self-validate the differences 
between students, and they ‘knowingly and willingly’ modify their instructional 
practices towards inclusive ends. 

These tools and practices do not dictate a particular teaching self; nevertheless, 
they work on the inner qualities of teachers that normalize particular teaching 
actions or instructional moves that assume students’ differences. As inclusive 


teaching suggests differentiating instruction based on the students’ assets 
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and capabilities, the self-assessment tools unpack teachers’ own practices, 
develop skills of empathy and enable teachers to think from the ‘eyes’ (Öztürk 
et al. 2017: 47) of the learners. Although empathizing with foreign students is 
seen as a solution for the ‘mismatch’ between teachers and foreign students, 
documentation of feelings, reflections and thoughts judges teaching practices 


and gives value for them as ‘inclusive’ teachers. 


5. ‘Inclusive’ Pedagogies as Making the Child and the Society 


Making the inclusive teachers through the professional devices and enabling 
inclusive teaching with a sense of responsibility is enacted to secure the 
uncertain conditions of diverse classrooms. So far, I have discussed the ways 
in which the teachers are configured as particular kinds through considering 
professional tools and strategies that carry cultural and moral values in the field 
of teaching and teacher development. I have problematized the internalization 
of the need for continuous professional development and self-assessment as a 
mode of governance in the everyday life of teachers. Besides the administration 
of the teacher, securing diverse classrooms has been a way to make the children 
as a particular kind of person. The dangers become visible as the human kinds 
and their differences are produced in culturally intelligible ways despite the aims 
of including the migrant other. 

In the context of inclusive education for diverse classrooms in Turkey, teachers 
are to provide differentiated learning environments, aiming at the cultivation of 
values and attitudes of democracy, respect and recognition of diverse cultures 
(Öztürk et al. 2017: 48). Building a classroom culture, based on harmony and 
cohesion, assumes that the conflicts in society are also prevented. Here, the 
aim is not merely teaching subject matter but teaching and learning processes 
include particular values that are compatible with the norms of local culture 
such as ‘patriotism, honesty or environmental sensibility’ (Öztürk et al. 2017: 
46). The purposes of differentiated lessons are extended with ‘socialization, 
communication, elimination of bias and prejudice, language acquisition and 
cultural integration and respect’ (Oztiirk et al. 2017: 47). These ‘inclusive’ 
teaching practices may seem like a pedagogical accommodation of differences 
of students with an immigration background but, in fact, incorporate an 
assimilation process based on cultural norms and values of the host countries. 

In Turkey, teachers are considered as ‘bridges’ (DTTD 2017a: 1) between 


social values and next generations, and teaching in diverse classrooms is not 
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merely consisting of teaching content and skills. Besides the accommodation 
of students’ differences in affirmative ways, teachers’ professional improvement 
and their work on their own biases and the development of tolerance towards 
others are not merely for improving the academic success of diverse learners. 
Rather, these personal characteristics become a role model for the immigrant 
students to safeguard conflicted situations both in the classroom and also in 
society. 

Considering the teachers of diverse classrooms as a role model for all, 
particularly for the immigrant students, becomes a way to locate the children 
and their families as lacking of appropriate and acceptable role models. This 
reveals paradoxical situations where teachers are asked to implement asset- 
based pedagogies that value children’s lived experiences and prior knowledge. 
Rather than recognition of differences in non-hierarchical ways, the cultivation 
of the particular norms of local culture through role models unveils the 
assimilative nature of these practices. As argued by Ozsoy and Bilgi (2016), this 
is particularly due to the hegemonic position of the state that forces diverse 
students to assimilation by homogenizing them into the local culture and values. 

Teachers are usually considered as a bridge between social and cultural values 
and the next generations. However, they are not directly transmitting those 
values to the students. Rather, the processes of teaching and learning make 
students as particular human kinds such as problem solvers, lifelong learners 
or able bodies through generating cultural thesis that governs their modes of 
conduct not only in the classrooms but also in daily life (Popkewitz 1998). That 
is, when inclusive pedagogies are exercised in diverse classrooms, the ability to 
live together and the values of social harmony are also cultivated so that children 
are made as particular human kinds who are able to maintain social cohesion 
despite the distinctions. The problem occurs when the differences are ranked on 
a hierarchy within the desire to build a society without social conflicts. 

For example, teachers working in diverse classrooms are asked to develop a 
democratic attitude among students through cooperative learning environments 
in which students are to learn to work together, respect each other and 
communicate (Öztürk et al. 2017). Nevertheless, the learning products are 
differentiated based on students prior knowledge and readiness. To illustrate, 
while the homework expectation is ‘designing an encyclopaedia entry’ (Öztürk 
et al. 2017: 54-5) for those students who have a robust prior knowledge, 
‘preparing a newspaper article’ (Öztürk et al. 2017: 54-5) with a simple language 
is seen as enough for others. That is, despite diverse students learn together in a 
heterogeneous environment, the learning products are gradually differentiated. 
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By being prepared for such differentiation processes and taking the distinguished 
pedagogical measures, students are divided in the same classroom with 
respect to their prior knowledge, and the processes of teaching and learning 
work as technologies of governance. Despite the efforts to create an inclusive 
and equitable learning environment in diverse classrooms, differentiating the 
academic expectations while cultivating particular social and moral values 
further visualizes students’ differences and makes them visible for pedagogical 
intervention. This way of pedagogical reasoning maintains the social hierarchies 


in diverse classrooms and generates an exclusive diverse society. 


6. Final Remarks 


In this chapter, I have examined the recent landscape of teacher education in 
Turkey that prepares teachers for diverse classrooms. The desire for continual 
development and the persistent use of self-assessment tools function as 
professional devices for making and regulating a particular kind of teacher who 
maintains social cohesion both in the classroom and society. These professional 
devices are not simple additions to the available teaching repertoire, but they 
actively participate in the formation of teachers of diverse classrooms. In addition 
to the configuration of ‘inclusive’ teacher as being prepared for uncertain 
classroom conditions such as diversity, enactment of ‘inclusive’ pedagogies 
simultaneously generates kinds of students and their distinctions. Here, diversity 
is seen and acted as a site to make the child who embodies particular knowledge 
and skills such as problem-solving, collaborative working or communication to 
maintain the social order in teaching and learning spaces. 

Shifting the attention from the gaps in the achievement towards building 
inclusive classrooms is an important turning point for educational research 
and practice in the climates of migration all over the world. Nevertheless, as 
this chapter explores in Turkish educational contexts, responding to diversity 
with inclusive pedagogies is not far from limitations and dangers. Governing 
the activity of teaching in diverse classrooms with the use of self-monitoring 
techniques makes the teacher responsible towards the migrant other. Also, 
constructing inclusive teaching enables circulation of the cultural norms and 
values of the host country and differentiates the children as citizens versus 
foreign-born and non-Turkish speakers. These processes paradoxically recreate 
and maintain social hierarchies both in the classroom and in society despite the 


inclusive aims. 
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Rather than inculcating innovative teacher competencies to be prepared 
for the diverse populations and assimilative circulation of cultural norms and 
values, the emphasis needs to be built on the discourses and practices that govern 
the teacher and the work of teaching in diverse classrooms. This enables the 
problematization of how diversity becomes the object of teaching and learning. 
Ihe particular attention to the governmental rationalities and tools unpacks 
the social and political contexts of migration instead of focusing on individual 


students. 
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Mobility and Education 


Susanne Ress 


1. Introduction 


The number of people on the move has been rising steadily over recent years 
(UNHCR 2020). Many of them are refugees, and many of them are teachers. 
One would think that today’s hybridized and transnationalized world valorizes 
migrating teachers’ experiences and knowledges for their internationality. Yet, by 
leaving and/or being forced out of their home countries in search for safety and 
opportunities, teachers’ professional skills are not easily transferred, it seems. 
Teachers’ beliefs, perceptions and practices become illusive objects of scrutiny. 
The very act of moving brings along judgement, valorization or devaluation of 
refugee teachers’ repertoires. How can educational scholarship make sense of 
what happens to teachers whose movements do not succumb to the certainty 
of place? 

Discourses of internationalization of education may serve to bind the 
seemingly disparate concerns for teacher shortages and simultaneous deference 
(or denial) of access to the European education labour market in ways that 
reaffirm divisions manifest in different notions of mobility. Who refugee 
teachers are and what they can do in the national education systems of their 
destination countries rests on divergent interpretations of different kinds of 
movements across spatial-temporal landscapes. Regardless of refugee teachers’ 
actual experiences, these often-unspoken interpretations set them apart from 
their nationally trained colleagues in ways that risk reproducing colonial 
racializing differences that have long been unveiled by postcolonial and critical 
Black and ethnic scholarship (cf. Fanon 1967 [1952]; Said 1978; Ferguson 2006; 
Povinelli 2011; Weheliye 2014). Thinking about the making of teachers in the 
age of migration thus calls for sustained reflections on divergent and differently 
valued meanings associated with different forms of international movement. 
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This chapter offers some reflections on mobility as movement, meaning and 
practice in relation to education. It builds on previous research conducted to 
learn about African students’ experiences in the context of Brazilian higher 
education (Ress 2019). It further makes use of a comparative perspective, 
which I have acquired over thirty years of working and living in the ‘trenches 
of internationalization (including Germany’s Reunification in 1990). Propelled 
across time and space by life, work and research, each change from one 
geographical-ideational location to another required an act of translation to 
make my knowledges and experiences legible within the receiving contexts. 
Immersing myself into a new context often meant learning locally adapt 
understandings of difference. 

Similarly, in her seminal TED Talk The Danger of a Single Story (2009), 
Chimamanda Adichie admits: “[B]efore I went to the U.S., I didn’t consciously 
identify as African. But in the U.S., whenever Africa came up, people turned 
to me. Never mind that I knew nothing about places like Namibia. But I did 
come to embrace this new identity and in many ways I think of myself now as 
African? 

Adichie's recollection exemplifies the need to reframe one’s identity as part 
of moving to a new place, which makes me wonder about the kinds of learning 
refugee teachers have to perform to be accepted by their destination countries’ 
society. Alisha Heinemann (2017), for instance, building on ethnographic 
research and discourse analysis, provides a critical account of the cultural 
learning demanded of refugees upon their arrival in Germany and Austria. Both 
countries are nation states that consider themselves monolingual as if German 
was the only spoken language (despite widespread bi- and multilingualism). 
Consequently, newcomers must first learn to speak German before being 
granted access to the labour market and becoming German or Austrian citizens. 
To this end, they have to participate in language and culture learning courses 
to become acquainted with German and Austrian societies and value systems. 
These courses teach refugees about cultural expectations and norms and what 
constitutes a ‘good’ citizen, parent or labourer. According to Heinemann, course 
participants’ responses to these courses are informed by their desire to be ‘good’ 
and ‘not to make any mistakes, to avoid attention, both of which are deeply 
ingrained colonial logics that subdue people of colour to occidental/White/male- 
dominated discourses of self-worth (cf. Jugé and Perez 2006). Refugees ‘adapt’ 
to the cultural demands either readily, reluctantly or submissively (Heinemann 
2017). They adjust their self-perception to mimic the destination country’s/ 
culture's understanding of difference. Moving becomes an act of transforming 
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oneself to mirror the expectations of those who inhabited the place one is 
moving to. Notions of mobility play into these expectations. 


2. Ihe Meaning of Mobility 


Thinking about mobility in theoretical-philosophical terms is more than 
thinking about movement from one location to another. It is about figuring 
out the socio-historical, political, economic and cultural meanings of getting 
around between places. While locations and movements can be mapped onto 
cartographic representations of the earth’s surface, there is more to it. Mobilities 
come with histories and rich senses of meaning. To better grasp mobility as 
something that is filled with meaning, it is useful to distinguish between the 
concepts of mobility and movement as well as place and location (Cresswell 
2006). Movement and location are the brute facts. Locations are geographical 
points on a map whereas movement represents the line a subject/object forms 
when dislocating from point A to point B. Mobility and place are the dynamic 
equivalents of movement and location. They are socially constructed, filled with 
history, ideology and power. People give meaning to mobility and place through 
daily interactions and interpretations. Mobility, alongside place thus understood, 
is an embodied experience, which provides people with a frame of reference 
for making sense of life - a way of ‘being in the world’ (Cresswell 2006: 3). 
This conceptual perspective opens analytical space for recognizing mobility 
as fundamental aspect of human life from which rich narratives and indeed 
ideologies emerge. 

The relationship between mobility and place can be constructed as either 
sedentarist or nomadic (Cresswell 2006). In a sedentarist understanding, the 
line between A and B is defined by the characteristics of the places that make 
up A and B. Refugee teachers’ migration would be explained, for example, by 
war, lack of safety or socio-economic opportunities in their home countries 
whereas moving to European countries would promise the opposite. In this 
place-based understanding, mobility happens because places between which 
to move exist. Movement itself carries no distinctive meaning. Staying in 
(one’s rightful) location comes to be seen as a form of preserving sociocultural 
formations or, in the case of refugee teachers, professional skills. A sedentarist 
understanding values place and rootedness over mobility. It is akin to governing 
notions of nationhood and citizenship that privilege people, who are bound to 
a place by blood and soil (or language). Membership to a collective in this 
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instance comes to be understood in relation to or by belonging to a particular 
place. 

In anomadic understanding, mobility itself carries meaning. Mobility can be 
perceived as change in its positive or negative sense such as progress, freedom 
or learning. It is seen as a process of becoming and a way of (re)producing life. 
A nomadic understanding does not privilege location over movement. It rather 
values movement for its own distinctive sociocultural formations that produce 
meanings beyond simplified notions of departure and arrival. As such it enables 
a comparison between various mobilities rather than sole interpretations of 
movement in reference to place. The theoretical distinction between sedentarist 
and nomadic lenses should not imply that one holds value over the other, yet, 
a focus on mobility as the experience of movement rather than location creates 
space for stories that go beyond the socio-historical, political and cultural 
constellations that constitute place. 

The distinction between sedentarist and nomadic conceptualizations of 
mobility is useful in another way. It affords a categorization for the frames of 
references employed in public and professional interpretations assigned to 
various forms of mobility. What kind of narratives are emphasized to explain 
movements such as refugee teachers’ migration? Is mobility understood as tied 
to a place - sedentarist - or does it carry meaning in its own right - nomadic? 
European education discourses and policies are increasingly concerned with 
international student mobility and internationalization of teacher education. 
This particular internationality heralds a nomadic understanding in which 
mobility is valued as (intercultural, global) learning, self-realization, flexibility 
and tolerance or acquisition of competences relevant for labour markets (cf. 
Brodersen 2014; Falkenhagen, Grimm and Volkmann 2019). It sets itself apart 
from settledness (immobility) perceived as lack of individual thrive for learning 
and change. Educational policies that focus on internationality, transnationality 
and mobility mask forced migration caused by wars, crises and poverty and miss 
to address European and national policies that (often violently) prevent refugees’ 
movement across borders or restrict their movement within receiving countries 
(Dubiski, Chehata and Thimmel 2016). Table 3.1 juxtaposes conceptualizations 
of mobility and immobility and their different connotations. 

Dominant perceptions often associate refugee teachers’ movements with 
negatively connotated understandings of mobility. Firstly, teachers’ professional 
repertoires are primarily understood through place. Value is assigned based on 
the fact that these teachers have left the ‘old’ but not yet arrived at the ‘new’ place. 
If allowed access to the teaching profession, they first must undergo the kinds of 
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Table 3.1 Conceptualizations of Mobility and Immobility 


Mobility Immobility 


Sedentarist | Devaluing movement as Valuing settledness as preserving 
destroyer of sociocultural sociocultural formations and 
formations and traditions traditions 


Negative connotation Positive connotation 
Nomadic Valuing movement as Devaluing settledness as lack of 
learning, change and flexibility or as dysfunctionality in 
(individual) freedom relation to the mobility of human 
bodies 
Positive connotation Negative connotation 


Source: Author's depiction. 


retraining examined by Heinemann (2017). Despite refugee teachers’ rich and 
diverse personal stories and identities, they are primarily imagined as holders 
of ‘outdated’ (out-of-place) knowledges and skills that (might) suit the place 
they have left but need adjustment to suit the ‘better here. Their journeys are 
rarely associated with learning in the way that internationalization of education 
discourses implies. Secondly, although refugee teachers are perceived as those 
being on the move, their everyday lives are far more often characterized by 
(involuntary) immobilities compared to the freedom of movement enjoyed by 
‘rightful’ national citizens (Sarikakis 2012). 

Applying a critical Black and ethnic/postcolonial lens unveils the racializing 
undertones of these perceptions. It shows the mutual constitution of mobility and 
race. Concentration camps and reservations established by European colonizers 
(Zimmerer 2008), missionary schools for Indigenous people (Derksen 2020), 
plantation economies fuelled by transatlantic slavery (Singleton 2001), forced 
settlements of nomadic people (Randall and Giuffrida 2006; Wilson 2014), the 
prison industrial complex (Sudbury 2017), border protection, visa and residency 
regulations (Stahmann 2012; Dempsey 2021), urban stop-and-frisk policies and 
racial profiling and practices of policing Black bodies on sports fields (Stuesse 
and Coleman 2014; Cresswell 2016) have created and recreated racializing power 
structures across time and space over and over again. Restricting and surveilling 
the movement of people perceived as culturally and racially ‘other’ has been 
leaving an excruciatingly violent mark on the global history of human mobility. 

Marginalized people and subaltern groups have also entrusted movement 
and mobilities with positive expressions of self-affirmation, freedom, resistance 
and other forms of empowerment (Weheliye 2014; Masola 2018). Thinking 
about mobility and race simultaneously affords a perspective that shows how 
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socio-historical constructions of race have relied on mobility (alongside and 
intersecting with language, religion, sexuality, employment and otherwise) and, 
atthe same time, how race has been mapped onto mobilities rearticulating and 
reinscribing the colonial difference that is at the roots of global inequalities. 
Considering internationalization discourses and non-European teachers’ 
migration as iterations of the same phenomenon, yet valued differentially, 
highlights the need for a much deeper understanding of what is at stakes in 
the making of teachers in the age of migration. Educational scholarship needs 
to develop sensibilities to detect the racializing work performed by notions of 
mobility while moving beyond simplified understandings of mobility through 
place or celebrations of internationalization. This requires holistic, socio- 
historically situated analyses of subject positions produced by intersecting 
discourses of internationalization, mobility and place. It further entails a 
closer and more critical look at the kinds of learning (hidden or otherwise) 
that asks of refugee teachers to (re)locate themselves in unfamiliar terrains of 
difference. 

The subsequent sections draw on research conducted at the International 
University of International Integration of Afro-Brazilian Lusophony (Universidade 
da Integragäo Internacional da Lusofonia Afro-Brasileira, UNILAB) which was 
established by the Brazilian government under the presidency of Lula Inacio da 
Silva in 2011 to foster development cooperation with African countries through 
intercultural integration (Ress 2019).' It is used as a case study to exemplify 
how students from Guinea-Bissau, São Tome e Principe, Mozambique, Angola 
and Cape Verde had to relearn understandings of difference as they adapted 
to the Brazilian society. Though not necessarily wealthy, many had lived in the 
capital cities of their home countries and considered themselves urban middle 
class. They are part of transnational networks with family members living in 
Europe and North America, able to mobilize relationships and resources. 
Coming to Brazil confronted them with a complicated and ambiguous mixture 
of assigned identities as ‘Black’ and ‘African. A historicized conceptualization 
of internationalization of higher education paired with the Brazilian racializing 
gaze constructed the students as locked in place (and in the past) while their own 
aspirations engendered mobility with meaning. Both shaped students’ everyday 
lives and their ability to traverse sociocultural boundaries in Brazilian society. 
It also subjected their movements in and outside of classrooms to intensive 
surveillance, especially in the early days of the university. Although, admittedly, 
Africa-Brazil relations constitute a different sociospatial context than Europe 
and most of the students did not become teachers, their experiences pose 
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important questions about broader efforts to ‘integrate’ (or not) refugee teachers 
into European education systems. 


3. Racializing Mobility 


A short look into history first: At the turn of the twentieth century following the 
abolition of slavery, Brazilian scientists subscribed to the idea that Europeans 
are inherently superior to non-White people, proposing policies of whitening 
as a solution (Schwarcz 1999). Brazilian politicians and scientific and economic 
elites subsequently promoted European immigration to replace slave labour and 
heralded miscegenation to alter what they perceived as biological degeneracy in 
the Brazilian populace. The eugenic understanding of the mixing of races became 
a central feature of Brazilian national identity, from which the idea of racial 
democracy that dominated Brazilian thinking from the 1930s to the early 1990s 
developed. Racial democracy claimed that Brazilian society was unique for its 
smooth blending of European, Indian and African people and cultures and free 
of the anti-Black racism that affected the rest of the world, especially the United 
States and South Africa. Gilberto Freyre, a famous Brazilian sociologist, identified 
the extended patriarchic family of the plantations (latifundios) in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as a cauldron for interracial mixing that harmonized 
differences and diluted conflicts, thus enabling extraordinary assimilation, 
creating a new Brazilian people ([1933] 1986). Yet, this purportedly anti-racist 
vision of miscegenation was contingent upon the process of whitening. Freyre 
acknowledged that miscegenation could only occur because people believed in 
the supremacist ideology of whitening. According to this popular notion, many 
Black Brazilians believed their greatest chance for escaping poverty was to marry 
Whites and lighter-skinned ‘mulattos’ (Telles 2004). 

In 2011, the Brazilian government placed UNILAB in Redengäo, a small 
town in the rural interior of the state of Ceara in Northeast Brazil, because it 
was the first town to legally abolish slavery in 1883. It entrusted the university 
with the objectives to (1) develop public higher education in the previously 
underserved rural interior of the country, (2) redress racial inequalities in 
Brazilian society and (3) foster Africa-Brazil through intercultural integration.’ 
To legitimize the triple mandate, the university founders relied on a narrative in 
which Brazil accrued a historical debt from transatlantic slavery, which it hoped 
to compensate at least symbolically through cooperation with African countries 
(Cesarino 2017). 
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This particular sedentarist narrative constituted ‘Africa as the place from 
which slaves originated (and from which they were extracted by colonial force) 
and ‘Brazil as the recipient and eventual abolisher of slavery. It afforded the 
founders with the possibility to imagine transatlantic slavery as a supposedly 
shared history. The university's founding narrative positions ‘Brazil’ as a 
postcolonial nation state that successfully fought against the cruelty of slavery 
and now celebrates the Africanness of its culture from a post-slavery stance. 
Africa cannot join in this celebration since it cannot abolish the continent's 
role as the source of slaves. The experiences and relations of African states and 
people in the present are subsumed into an imagined relationship of Africans 
out of Africa in the past and not as the contemporary flows of people into 
Brazil for new experiences and opportunities. In this particular construction of 
history, Brazil sets itself apart in time and space and consequently reworks and 
reemploys the idea of the ‘other’ as ‘other’ in time and place. 

Simultaneously, the presence of international Black students on campus 
(and in Brazil) was mobilized to represent Brazilian efforts of intercultural 
integration, for example, on the university website and in publications. From 
a Brazilian perspective, this produced a vision of internal development and 
increasing equity within the state, which was well aligned with then president 
Lulas general efforts to overcome racialized inequalities. It also expressed the 
desire for development as an attempt to overcome the wrongs of history, which 
further reconstructs ‘Africa’ as a place that is always already in the past and that 
has to be lifted out of this past through cooperation with the always already 
present Brazil and into a developed future. In the attempt to fabricate a founding 
narrative - that is, to rediscover the history of slavery and postulate it as the new 
foundation of Brazil as a nation - the university founders collapsed complex 
histories into a simplified and historicized image of Africa, which repeats the 
century-old colonial gesture of othering ‘Africa and ‘Africans’ in a new yet all too 
familiar way, in the name of development (Kothari 2006; Wilson 2012). In other 
words, upon arrival in Brazil, many of the international students were confronted 
with a racializing depreciation (and sometimes outright hostility) that stood in 
stark contrast to the sense they themselves assigned to their journeys. 


4. Relearning Difference 


In many African countries, young people came of age at times when national 


elites, multilateral organizations and First and Second World donor countries 
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promised progress and development for everyone. In reality, young people often 
witnessed and survived political instability, proxy hot wars, internal armed 
conflicts and economic decline (Ferguson 2006). Many of them are aware of 
the contradictory conditions of their lives. They realize their marginality and 
limited ability to participate in global modernity (Bordonaro 2006; Dureau 
2013). Still, they dream about better lives and actively engage in forging them 
(Vigh 2006). Like many youths around the world, young Africans turn to 
education for opportunities of social and geographical mobilities. Education 
provides a cultural repertoire that affords young people with symbols, 
perceptions and attitudes to make sense of the world and their lives within 
(Stambach and Hall 2016). 

International student mobility, in many ways, entails the culmination of 
these dreams. It can offer students access to university education or better 
quality thereof (King and Raghuram 2013). They can acquire what they perceive 
to be valuable credentials (Beck 2008) and provide financial support to their 
families from afar (de Haas 2010). Apart from these material opportunities, the 
physical act of moving between places carries a symbolic meaning. International 
migration for educational purposes allows youth from African countries to 
imagine their escape from marginality. 

Many international students at the university imagined their moving to 
Brazil as stories of global belonging and participation in modernity, a sentiment 
that they found frequently disappointed by the Brazil-centred approach to 
internationalization. The founders of the international university aspired to 
create an ambience characterized by mutual recognition, understanding and 
respect for cultural diversity. In line with the premise that cultural sharing 
leads to fuller integration the administration invested significant resources 
into cultural and athletic activities where Brazilian and non-Brazilian students 
could familiarize themselves with the habits and customs of students from 
other countries. Following such familiarization, deeper connections - including 
dating, regular socializing and intermingling in daily life - were expected to 
occur. In class, Brazilian and non-Brazilian students were also encouraged to 
reflect on their lives in the form of the so-called life project (projecto da vida) 
and to makes plans for their (professional) futures. The life projects encouraged 
students to perceive themselves as agents of the future. Asking students to 
scrutinize their ideas of the future through introspection displayed in the 
public space of the classroom constitutes an act of surveillance that could 
expose unduly misconceptions of value systems perceived as the norm (e.g. 
intercultural integration). 
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Locating development (economic, cultural and otherwise) in the life of the 
individual represents a mode through which to control the uncertainty and 
unpredictability of the future. The possibility of locating certainty within the 
individual as the locus of identity and therefore projectable future rests on 
the Enlightenment invention of the Self as a certain kind of norm - reason, 
calculability, objectivity and rationality. This norm, however, is only one 
side of the binary. The other side is the unreasonable person through which 
the reasonable person can be conceived (Popkewitz 1998). The idea that an 
otherwise uncertain, instable future can be pinned down (stabilized) within 
a projectable life project simultaneously resurrects the notion of a subject 
incapable of planning. 

Moreover, professors often envisioned the future for Brazilian and non- 
Brazilian students differently by linking them, among other things, to divergent 
notions of mobility. For Brazilian students, professors emphasized that the 
university would open individual opportunities, for example, to study abroad. 
The same professors assumed that international students would return Africa’ 
(as their ‘rightful’ place) to foster development. 

International students’ daily experiences at the university and in the 
community were characterized by high levels of segregation, economic hardship 
and anti-Black/anti-African sentiments. Unfamiliar forms of sociability 
expressed through subtle mechanisms such as laughter (Dahia 2008; DaMatta 
2001; Martins 2008), perceptions about language (Castanheira, Street and 
Carvalho 2015; Lewis 2003), silence (Sheriff 2000) or Brazilian students’ refusal 
to study or ‘help out’ (Abad-Merino et al. 2013) as well as lack of financial 
resources restricted their physical and social mobilities. For instance, Redenção 
is located roughly two hours by bus away from the Fortaleza (the state’s capital, 
located near the coast). International students with limited resources could not 
easily travel this distance and had to rely on the small number of stores in town, 
in some of which they were treated as intruders. 

Some of the international students were able to cross sociocultural 
boundaries - such as moving across the town’s square undisturbed or joining 
student groups at a football match - more easily than others. These boundaries 
were strongest for students with darker skin and limited financial resources. 
In the Brazilian context, people’ ability to move freely across socio-economic 
and ultimately racial boundaries is often associated with the funds that people 
have available, which is referred to as the ‘whitening’ capacity of resources 
(Schwartzman 2007). Mixed-race, international students recounted that they 
were able to pass as Brazilian as long as they did not speak, which would 
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reveal their non-Brazilian accent. Resources (i.e. social, cultural, political 
and economic capital (Bartlett 2007)) and the perceived and/or assumed 
appearance of affluence all played a role in facilitating physical mobility in 
daily activities and more fluid social relationships for some of the international 
students. 

Non-familiarity with Brazilian forms of sociability also shaped international 
students’ physical movement in classrooms and across campus. While Brazilian 
students would frequently stand up during lessons to approach the professor’s 
desk or interact with peer, international students were less inclined to being 
mobile in such an informal manner. They were less familiar with treading the 
boundaries between playing and teaching in this new environment, and they did 
not always feel confident about whether they knew the rules. Likewise, Brazilian 
professors were more at ease with debating Brazilian students (even calling them 
to order) than they seemed to be in interactions with international students. 
Sociability in the Brazilian contexts functions as an ordering principle, which 
holds racial distinctions (economically, politically, culturally and before the 
law) in place. Sociable acts such as ‘hands on other’s shoulders, the attribution 
of loving nicknames, the use diminutives, congratulations, flattery and other 
forms of enchanting interpersonal relations’ (Agier 1995: 251) are expressions of 
fraternization, which serve to maintain distinctive (racial) groups in the social 
fabric of Brazil. 

Being unable to adequately perform such gestures often immobilized 
international students in particular ways. The cafeteria was an important 
space where students’ social relations and movements became subjected to 
surveillance. Professors, administrators and researchers frequently judged 
students’ behaviour based on their conception of what constitutes successful 
integration - that is, the spatial mixing of bodies equipped with divergent 
physical features. It was generally assumed that Brazilian and non-Brazilian 
students could be easily distinguished by visual markers such as the colour of 
their skin or style of clothing and whether ‘integration’ was happening could 
be judged based on the ‘appropriate’ mixing among all students. Professors, 
administrators and researchers frequently screened the room to discern whether 
integration was indeed occurring. Since UNILAB was still small at the time of 
research (2011-15), professors knew many of the students individually. But 
beyond that they performed their surveillance by relying on their senses, which 
entrusted them - as they had themselves convinced - with the ability to register 
in the flicker of the moment the progression of integration. Needless to say, the 
purported ability to judge based on visual markers was an illusion which often 
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failed the observer and led to a misjudgement of students’ belonging, which 
again afforded some students with more liberty of movement than others. 

International students, on the other hand, behaved in the cafeteria in ways 
that enabled them to create safe spaces where they could escape, temporarily 
and however imperfectly, the disciplining function of professors’ surveillance. 
Sometimes students would sit together with their classmates, but usually they 
shared their meals with friends and peers from their respective countries. 
Meeting in the same place around the same time every day during the busy 
routines of the day gave international students a sense of comfort in an 
environment that constantly called on them to represent the vision of the 
university. Country-specific groups provided a source of familiarity in what 
was otherwise an unfamiliar environment. Students did not have to request 
membership to sit with their peers because they belonged. They also did not 
have to explain themselves, their doings and motivations or their accents. To 
put it differently, they could engage with others by drawing on a familiar set of 
norms and beliefs. These groups were not perfectly harmonious, to the contrary. 
Personal quarrels and fault lines of difference (e.g. gender, ethnicity, religion or 
language) caused tensions within national groups as much as they did across 
them. It meant, however, that students populated a space in which they could 
rely on what was culturally known without having to feel that they were violating 
implicit norms of sociability. 

Students, who often felt marginalized by their Brazilian peers, described their 
tables as zones of comfort, a small oasis in which they could somewhat let down 
their guards. By joining these tables, students created spaces for themselves, 
where they could hide from the rhetorics of integration, which marked them 
as racialized ‘other; for as long as it took to eat their meals. The groups that 
students had in mind when speaking of comfort and camaraderie were not 
forcefully mixed (as done by group work in classrooms in an effort to foster 
integration). Instead they emerged from a sense of familiarity. These groups were 
also social networks within which students exchanged resources and lent each 
other support navigating the exigencies of living and studying in Redengäo. As 
such these groups functioned in parallel to Brazilian networks, which Brazilian 
students accessed by virtue of Brazilian forms of sociability. 

International students came to Brazil for the purpose of higher education. 
They saw their own mobilities as ‘door to the world’ that would provide their 
families and themselves with opportunities. Not all of them remained certain in 
light of the difficulties they faced in terms of anti-Black/anti-African sentiments, 
the lack of resources and future perspectives they encounter in Redengäo. In 
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addition, administrators, professors, fellow students and researchers frequently 
called on them to represent integration. Especially in the beginning (2011-13) 
their every move in and outside of classrooms was monitored. Yet, they adapted 
to locally conceived notions of difference by seeking out (e.g. interactions 
with fellow non-Brazilian students) or avoiding (e.g. two female students did 
not cross the central town square, an otherwise very sociable space) particular 
spaces. Much like Chimamanda Adichie admitted in her talk, they learned to 
‘read’ the presence of their bodies within the powerfully racializing structures of 
the classed hierarchies of Brazilian society. 


5. Conclusion 


Some might think it far-fetched to borrow from international students’ 
experiences in Brazil to reframe refugee teachers’ movements into Europe, 
risking to perpetuate racializing constructions of people from the Arabic-Islamic 
world. At the same time, it is important not to miss the metamorphotic abilities 
of race, the spectre that looms over seemingly more benign conceptualizations 
of difference, such as culture, ethnicity, language or education because ‘[t]o think 
about the danger of what is useful, is not to think that the dangerous thing doesn't 
exist’ (Spivak 1993: 11). From the perspective of the Brazilian government under 
Lula and Afro-Brazilian activists, international students’ moving into Brazilian 
higher education carried the symbolic meaning of racial justice, which in turn 
assigned students the racializing subject position of the form slave, which 
denied students their contemporary realities. Upon arrival in Brazil, students 
had to learn to navigate new norms and forms of sociabilities. Both - symbolic 
meaning and social hierarchies - carried deeply racializing meanings, which 
left international students with little room to manoeuvre. No matter their ideas 
of internationalization and integration, their thoughts and actions were always 
already interpreted within a racializing frame of difference. 

In Europe, we also have particular narratives about the value and meaning of 
mobility that emerged from history. What are these narratives? We too valorize 
and instrumentalize mobility depending on motives, whether it represents the 
excitement of learning or regulating national borders. Movements, big and small, 
get monitored in cities, on trains and in classrooms; and our societies certainly 
seem convinced that migrating teachers need ‘integration. Asked provocatively, 
‘How else could “we” [white/European/settler/colonizer] allow natio-ethno- 
culturally diverse teachers to teach “our” children?’ Such perspectives rest 
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on a sedentarist notion of mobility, where movement is merely opposite to 
location. Location in turn represents the illusion of meaning fixed in place, 
be it a continent, country or body. Somehow it seems unimaginable - far too 
‘dangerous’ for our way of life - to envision ‘being a teacher’ as a transnational 
endeavour, one that is not permanently affixed to a specific place (or imagined 
nation state) but rather feeds of the fragility, uncertainty, vulnerability and 
illusiveness of the human condition on an earth that is on the move and where 
mobility is a ‘geographical fact that lies at the centre of constellations of power, 
creation of identities and the microgeographies of everyday life’ (Cresswell 
2010: 551). 

To keep moving - forward, backward, sideways, in circles or chaotic/totally 
unstructured - will increasingly depend on unbound, non-classificatory 
engagements with each other. Not a denial of differences or false neutrality 
but a way of finding connections between seemingly disparate experiences, to 
connect at a human level, not as parents, not as teachers, but as humans. ‘Does 
knowledge have a geography? Does knowledge have a biography? The decolonial 
project is to disclose identity, ideologies, biographies etc. and not to hide the 
political project of education’ (Ndlovu-Gatsheni 2021, personal conversation in 
the context of a scholar activist decoloniality group), which requires unlearning 
the foundations of education, re-evaluating common understandings such 
as, for example, teacher professionalism. Thinking of mobility and teachers’ 
professional repertoires as relations that form networks rather than considering 
refugee teachers to be atomized, ‘dis(miss)place-able’ individuals could provide a 
starting point. Sharing all sorts of stories about movement across time and space, 
reading migration as aspiration rather than unfortunate event can encourage 
transnationally mobile ways of belonging and learning which are more akin to 


many people's realities in which ‘moving’ rather than ‘staying’ is the norm. 


Notes 


1 Research was conducted between 2011 and 2015 with a total of five months of 
ethnographic fieldwork. Fieldwork began when the first campus was inaugurated in 
Redenção in 2011. By the end of 2015, UNILAB had three campuses, two in Ceara 
and one in Bahia. It enrolled 2,666 undergraduate students (73 per cent Brazilian, 
27 per cent non-Brazilian). The university employed 173 professors (87 per cent 
Brazilian, 13 per cent non-Brazilian). It offered seven undergraduate disciplines 


including agronomy, engineering of sustainable energies, public administration, 
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nursing, social sciences and humanities, teacher education in mathematics and 
science and pedagogy. 

2 The political idea of Africa-Brazil relations under the Lula presidency was radically 
new in its decolonizing vision (Ress 2018). The claim of solidarity with African 
countries coincided with a remarkable shift in state discourses from ‘racial 
democracy’ to ‘affirmative action’ (Htun 2004). At the beginning of the 2000s, 
after decades of holding on to the false perception that socio-economic disparities 
were not also racial disparities, the Brazilian government introduced a number of 
affirmative action policies to democratize access to public employment and higher 
education (Paschel 2016). Reforms included a change to the national curriculum 
mandating the teaching of the history and culture of Africa and the Afro-Brazilian 
diaspora at all levels of education. The aim was to acknowledge the economic role 
of enslaved labour in the emergence of the Brazilian nation state and to value the 


African heritage in Brazilian culture. 
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Shared (Hi)stories of (Invisible) 
Living in the In-Between? 


Experiences of and Perspectives on Being, 
Becoming and Remaining a Teacher in Austria 


Tina Obermayr and Marie-Claire Sowinetz 


1. Introduction/Preliminary Remarks 


‘In the past, Austria has welcomed refugees and shown great solidarity during 
numerous wars and crises’ (UNHCR 2018: 10; translated by authors).' In the 
1950s, for example, 170,000 Hungarians came to the country; in the 1960s, 
‘after the [so-called] “Prager Frühling”, Austria became a refuge for almost 
200,000 people’ (UNHCR 2018: 10; translated by authors), and also in the 
1990s, 90,000 people fled to Austria due to the violent collapse of Yugoslavia 
(UNHCR 2018: 10). Flight movements can thus by no means be regarded as 
a sudden or new phenomenon in Austria (Kremsner, Proyer and Obermayr 
2020: 17). Nevertheless, the year 2015 undoubted holds specific significance: 
‘Across Europe, the time between late summer and fall 2015 became rapidly 
known as the so-called “refugee crisis’, exposing us to daily pictures of large 
numbers of forced migrants crossing the borders to the EU on foot or by train’ 
(Kohlenberger and Buber-Ennser 2017: [1]). In 2015, more than one million 
refugees and migrants arrived in Europe, the majority made the journey across 
the Mediterranean Sea, risking their lives on unseaworthy boats, resulting in 
more than 3,700 people dead or missing (UNHCR 2019: 7). In Austria, a total of 
89,098 people sought asylum in 2015 (Bundesministerium für Inneres/Ministry 
of the Interior 2016: 3). Between 2015 and 2020, the Ministry of Interior 
recorded 196,203 asylum applications. However, in total, 113,194 people have 
been granted asylum or subsidiary protection in Austria.” Among those who 
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have arrived in the country - contrary to the publicly represented and constantly 
(re)produced assumptions - a large number are highly skilled and well educated 
(Buber-Ennser et al. 2016: 21), and many are academics (Kremsner, Proyer and 
Obermayr 2020: 19). Many of these persons were (and still are) unable to continue 
working in their original profession in Austria because - particularly - formal 
recognition processes make it almost impossible to do so (Kremsner, Proyer 
and Obermayr 2020: 19; see also Resch et al. 2019). This affects not only, but 
especially, teachers, as teacher training differs significantly between countries 
of origin and arrival (e.g. Resch et al. 2019: 256). As a well-known phenomenon 
or rather as a result (for all refugees who arrived over time), many of the 
teachers are forced to take jobs that do not match their qualifications (Kremsner, 
Proyer and Obermayr 2020: 19; exemplary see also Miller 2008); many reject 
professional aspirations, abandon their former (professional) identity and seek 
new paths, since the goal to (re-)enter their original profession in the country 
of arrival seems unattainable. Despite the barriers already mentioned, there are 
(still?) a lot of people who have not given up. For this study, we, the authors, 
have interviewed eight people with different (biographical) backgrounds and 
ideas about life to find out about their experiences of trying to gain a foothold 
as teachers on the Austrian labour market; what challenges they have faced (and 
still face), and how they contextualize their experiences. The interviewees cover 
a broad spectrum of experiences: some were prevented from entering teacher 
training, others had to (re)qualify by attending a time-consuming course 
tailored especially for displaced teachers as a first step before entering teacher 
training program; some entered the system without any major hindrance. The 
stories told by the interviewees provide not only insight into their individual 
lived realities but also give an idea of how refugees in general and displaced 
teachers in particular have to position themselves amid (individual) hope and 
despair, and (social) paradoxes of belonging and non-belonging. 


2. Methodical Approach, Guiding 
(Research) Question and Data Basis 


From a critical reflexive perspective, it seems necessary to mention the 
limitations of this ‘mini-study’ already at this early stage: due to the relatively 
small sample size, the results generated can certainly not be accepted as 
universally valid. Much more, and larger-scale, research is needed to generate 


further and more precise findings. Nevertheless, the study can provide profitable 
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insights: it focuses on cases that pay attention to forms of governance, how 
refugees are affected and how their experiences are (not) considered/valued. We 
are aiming at pinpointing to effects of rules and legislation that are intended to 
help reintegrate in the labour market but, in turn, might create inequalities. In 
the light of this, we assume that single case studies can be used for researching 
effects on subjects that point to (hidden) structures and (im)possibilities 
of dealing with them. Similarly, the fact that only very few people could be 
reached - despite attempts to recruit interviewees from across the whole of 
Austria - is very meaningful. Concerning the interpretation of this fact, it is 
crucial to differentiate: on the one hand, it is possible that persons simply do 
not want to be found (and categorized). Being singled out as ‘refugee teacher’ 
can be perceived as positive and helpful. Still, at the same time, affected persons 
might not want to be labelled that way. They might understand it as an unwanted 
attribution from outside and therefore reject it. On the other hand, it can also be 
(cautiously) concluded that the focused group of people is still hardly visible in 
society, a specific speechlessness prevails and there are few possibilities and tools 
to break through this barrier. In this context, it should also be mentioned that 
the Viennese certificate course ‘Educational Basics for Displaced Teachers”? - 
located at the Postgraduate Centre of the University of Vienna - was for a long 
time the only Austrian (re)qualification measure available for displaced teachers. 
The last cycle of certification of the certificate course was completed in summer 
2020. Since September 2019, a similar program has also been available in Upper 
Austria* - in summary, the range and scope of possibilities for teacher (re) 
qualification for this demographic in Austria are scarce. 


Sample 


Based on previous research (e.g. Kremsner, Proyer and Schmölz et al. 2020) as 
well as personal experience, we already assumed? that despite interviewees being 
qualified teachers in their respective countries of origin, their refugee status 
in Austria influences their access to the labour market in a way that doesn't 
necessarily allow for an easy path into the teaching profession. Therefore, the 
search for possible participants was based on three different groupings: 


1) displaced teachers that slipped into the system without major obstacles 

2) displaced teachers that attended specific (re)qualification measures, 
such as the Viennese certificate course “Educational Basics for Displaced 
Teachers’ 
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3) displaced teachers that - so far - were not at all able to get into the teacher 


training system or work in their former profession. 


Ihe outreach began with a written invitation that was spread through different 
channels so as to reach people in different federal states. With the help of 
specific contact persons, the invitation reached previous alumni as well as 
current participants of the Viennese certificate course directly. Persons who 
easily slipped into the system could be identified with the help oflocal education 
authorities as well as personal contacts. While most replies to the invitation came 
from former teachers facing difficulties entering the school system in Austria, 
reaching displaced teachers who had easily found work in the education system 
was quite challenging. Possible explanations are the fact that many do not want 
to be singled out or have discarded the label ‘refugee’ for themselves. In addition, 
the study took place during the Covid-19 pandemic, that is, at a time when the 


teachers’ time and personal resources were very limited. 


Survey and Evaluation Method 


In total, qualitative and semi-structured interviews were conducted in English 
and German‘ with eight people, five women and three men, between June 
and October 2020 (participants from Syria, from Iran and from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina). Due to the Covid-19 pandemic all interviews were conducted 
online, via tools such as Zoom. Apart from existing guidelines, particular care 
was taken when conducting the interviews to respond flexibly to the content 
provided. This seemed to be of particular importance for obtaining an authentic 
impression of their life experiences and realities. In addition, in order to capture 
the interview situation in its entirety, care was taken to ensure that both authors 
were always present: this procedure made it possible to capture not only what was 
being said but also as much as possible of valuable atmospheric aspects and to 
involve all impressions in the analysis. Finally, all interviews were anonymized, 
transcribed and analysed in accordance with Mayring’s (1994) qualitative 
content analysis; the method of structuring content analysis was applied here in 
detail, by which ‘a certain structure can be filtered out of the material’ (1994: 169; 
translated by authors) with the help of a category system. The central point of the 
procedure was to find indications or - rather - answers to the research question: 
what are the main experiences of displaced teachers on their way to (re-)enter the 
teaching profession in Austria and how are they contextualized in the (individual) 


narratives? 
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3. Main Findings 


Inductively formed key categories (presented below) were developed in the 
course of (repeated) reflexive examination of the data material. In order to 
systematically outline the results of the interviews as clearly as possible, it 
seemed sensible to follow a structure that would trace different stages on the way 
to (re-)entering the teaching profession in Austria. For this reason, the findings 
are subdivided into the main subareas: (1) being, (2) becoming and (3) remaining 


a teacher in Austria. 


Being a Teacher 


‘Something like spring in your soul’: Vocation and the 
prevented process of (professional) self-fulfilment 


All interviewees who are constantly and patiently engaged in entering the school 
system and working as teachers in Austria agree that the teaching profession is 
not just a job but also a kind of vocation. Barring two, all interviewees reach 
far back when telling their biographies. It becomes clear that they have always 
felt close to the teaching profession. The interviewees state that they have 
pursued the teaching profession ‘all along’ and that being a teacher constitutes 
a self-evident, basic feeling. In addition, and through their statements, it also 
becomes visible that they all link being a teacher with an inner attitude and an 
extraordinarily deep identificatory attachment. This is particularly evident in 
the following interview excerpt: ‘Ahm // being a teacher is not / I don’t think 
it’s a job or it’s a kind of work / it is kind of / it is a kind of religion, a kind of 
belonging’ (interview 1, ll. 42-3). It is interesting to note that the interviewees 
seem to have a clear idea of what a teacher is and what constitutes a teacher 
as such: a teacher imparts knowledge without exception in a school context. 
According to the interviewees, teachers are characterized above all by the fact 
that they generally want to help. However, only those who do actually help are 
considered to be ‘good’ teachers, that is, their success is ultimately linked to the 
achievement of a goal that often remains unspecified (in the interviews, there is 
repeated talk of helping; however, it is not explained what is to be helped with 
in detail). 

Due to the strong (emotional) attachment, which in the interviews is always 
underpinned by emotive expressions and terms (e.g. ‘dream job’ (interview 7, 


l. 6); ‘I was so impassioned’ (interview 1, ll. 24-5); ‘the most important thing 
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is the emotion’ (interview 3, 1. 12)) to the teaching profession as well as the 
(internalized) professional ethos,’ many of the teachers (in varying degrees, 
but to a certain extent uniformly) feel that the situation in Austria has robbed 
them of a piece of their identity. Due to the lack of recognition of them as 
teachers, the perception of belonging - which can be taken from the passage 
just quoted - is, to a certain extent, shaken on several levels simultaneously, 
and a diffusion arises between self-image and the image of the other. The 
interviewees state that they are teachers out of deep conviction. For them, there 
is no doubt about being a teacher. Because they do not receive recognition as 
teachers from others, they feel radically misunderstood. Here, the subjective 
meaning of professional recognition becomes obvious. Professional self- 
actualization extends into and influences the private sphere. Based on this, it 
can be concluded that professional fulfilment and self-realization are mutually 
related and interact with each other. In addition, the external framework 
conditions complicate the process of self-realization, which is closely related to 
an internalized professional identity. Both aspects have - especially for those 
who remain without concrete contact persons or support networks and who 
do not gain access to (re)qualifying programs - far-reaching consequences: the 
severity of the barriers on the outside often shifts to the inside of the persons. 
One interviewee who is still trying to find a way to continue working as a 
teacher in Austria reports: 


Tall the time try but / how can I say / it is kind like a battery, if you don ‘t recharge, 
you lose your power, this is happening here [. . .] I like my profession [. . .] this is 
my / all my passion or something my life, my heart [. . .] I cannot explain / this 
[loving one's job] gives you / something like spring in your soul / but if you have 
winter / all the time winter, all the time winter and no one is calling, you have 
nothing. (Interview 4, ll. 248-66) 


‘My Experience Is Worth Nothing’: Lack of Recognition 
and Starting Again from Point Zero 


All interviewees pursued a professional career and led an independent life 
before they had to flee their respective countries. This changed dramatically with 
their arrival in Austria. While some were aware that they might not be able to 
easily continue to work in their former profession (e.g. “Yes, I prepared myself 
internally to start from zero again’ (interview 6, l. 177)), others were convinced 
that they could continue their careers as a teacher in Austria without any major 
difficulties: “Because I am a [subject/language] teacher, I thought it would be 
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easier because I don’t have to learn a new language and I could teach [. . .] right 
away (interview 3, ll. 31-4). 

The university degrees that used to be so valuable in their countries of origin 
had no value in Austria. Hence, with their degrees not (entirely) recognized, it 
becomes impossible for them to work as teachers in the Austrian school system. 
However, it is not only the formal recognition that is denied; participants also 
expressed that their professional experience does not seem to be very highly 
valued either: “Personally, I have twenty years of experience and I can’t work as a 
regular teacher now, that’s [sigh] okay [. . .] we can be assistants or work in after- 
school care or I dont know’ (interview 5, ll. 156-8). 

Almost all participants expressed that their professional experience(s) and 
skills are not considered enough or are not valued by school directors or their 
fellow colleagues: 

‘Some school directors don’t value my experiences [. . .] because they think the 
school system in [country of origin] is not like in Austria. They believe Austria 
has the best school system; therefore, we only need the people who studied in 
Austria. That means my experience is not worth anything’ (interview 3, Il. 139- 
41). If one compares the systems of teacher training in Austria and the countries 
of origin of the teachers, it becomes apparent that the degrees cannot be compared 
on a formal level (Kremsner, Proyer and Obermayr 2020: 32). Austrian teacher 
training consists of three central elements: subject one, subject two and Basics in 
Education Studies (Kremsner, Proyer and Obermayr 2020: 32, figure 2). In most 
other countries, teachers need to prove only one subject (Kremsner, Proyer and 
Obermayr 2020: 32). While teachers attribute more value to their experiences than 
to the aforementioned formal aspects surrounding teacher training, this seems to 
contradict the perspective of school directors or fellow colleagues. That experiences 
are ‘not worth anything’ thus suggests that they play a rather subordinate role 
in comparison. From a critical perspective, certainly both approaches seem to 
be reductionist; certainly, however, the second-mentioned perspective runs the 
risk of making teachers invisible as (professional) subjects who have both their 
own biographical experiences (as students) and teaching experiences in the 
professional context. It can be assumed that both forms of experience (pre)form 
and influence teachers’ (pedagogical) thinking and acting - in the sense of a (pre-) 
understanding that affects individuals on an unconscious level (Meyer-Drawe 
1984). The fact that little importance is attached to these experiences, in turn, 
seems surprising because experiences constitute the teacher to a certain extent. 
The more experience a teacher has, the more s/he is usually trusted to be able to 
respond adequately to the professional challenges in school. 
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When asked about her/his experience with colleagues in school, one 
participant who works as a teacher, said, “They don't see me properly; they don't 
believe that I can do anything. Maybe because of my background, because I'm 
not born there, because I speak broken German, I don’t know what it’s about, 
although I can do much, and can do more than the same person (interview 2, 
11. 228-31). 

Another participant who already works in the school system noted that 
even if you have a job as a teacher, you still often doubt yourself: “When I write 
something down, I have to look over it more often and make sure I havent made 
any embarrassing mistakes [. . .] you often have to write things down, it’s good 
but it’s constant tension, and that’s why it’s a bit more work every day than you 
would have in your home country’ (interview 8, ll. 214-18). 


Becoming a Teacher in Austria 


“They Told Me It Was Going to Be Hard’: Formal 
Administrative Recognition of Qualifications as the 
Central but Non-transparent Thematic Linchpin 


Not all of the interviewees were aware, when seeking asylum in Austria, that 
there might be complications concerning recognition of the qualifications they 
had ‘brought with them. It must also be noted that in some cases there was little 
time to think about the professional future that awaited in the country of arrival 
since the focus was on reaching safety. Moreover, as interviews made increasingly 
evident, Austria was not a firmly planned destination. Sooner or later, however, 
it became clear to the individuals who had the desire to re-enter their profession 
that working as a teacher in Austrian schools would involve major hurdles, 
primarily due to the fact that their experience, qualifications and so on did not 
meet aforementioned (formal) Austrian standards. The analysis of the interview 
transcripts showed that this problem was not only communicated in ‘neutral’ 
terms by state authorities and/or specialist advisors - many interviewees stated 
that they were also partly advised to discard their wish, as there was little chance 
of it coming true anyway. ‘It was like a shock. You come out of war, youre not in 
good shape - new country, new people, new language. Then you hear you can't 
work as a teacher, even though that’s what you studied. I hear that to this day 
from my counsellor. They make us pessimistic’ (interview 3, ll. 46-8). 

The interviewee states that the confidence and hope conveyed from the 
outside is scant. Moreover, the phrasing ‘they make us pessimistic already points 
to a distinction between us/them and others, and that the person does not feel 
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supported and recognized in her/his needs. This is again emphasized when the 
interviewee says: ‘people who are responsible donft treat us well’ (interview 3, 1. 
56). From the outside, it is suggested that there may be little point in holding on 
to the desire for this future, which is also latently underpinned by the fact that, 
oftentimes, no additional information all around the topic (re)qualification and 
professional (re-)entry in Austria was passed on. As one interviewee relates: ‘I 
didn’t know what the options were, no information on courses, or how to get 
into my job’ (interview 5, ll. 78-9). It can be inferred from interviewees’ accounts 
that they find the lack of self-efficacy particularly stressful - that they feel at its 
mercy. Despite the experienced lack of support from the employment service,* 
many of the individuals learned - often by chance - that (re)qualifying programs 
do exist to help them approach the goal of returning to their original profession. 
Interviewees who have been accepted into and completed such programs are 
ultimately annoyed to find that - despite their efforts - they experience little 
response from the authorities: “When I had my certificate with me at the 
appointment with the employment service - I was very proud - I was offered a 
job: and it was as a dishwasher (interview 3, ll. 103-4). Another person reports 
that s/he was offered a job as an office clerk (interview 7, 1. 111). Thus, on the one 
hand, it seems constantly emphasized from the outside that what is lacking and 
must be rectified are the formal deficits, but that doing so will be difficult. On 
the other hand, as soon as a person takes on the task and completes the program, 
it is communicated that the extra effort was kind of worthless. One interviewee 
had this impression in the school where s/he did the internship required by the 
(re)qualification program: ‘I believe that not all directors accept the certificate 
course. Not everyone knows what it is. They think it’s just a course and maybe 
they think it’s better if they take other teachers’ (interview 3, ll. 135-7). 


‘Everything Is Just a Hope, You Know. We Should Wait and 
See’: Dealing with Uncertain Future Perspectives 


The complex issue of formal recognition or non-recognition is closely linked 
to the future prospects of the interviewed individuals. Interviews revealed 
that interviewees have been forced to come to terms with an uncertain and/or 
uncontrollable dimension of their future. The fact that returning to teaching is not 
obviously accessible or predictable was emphasized again and again. Thus, luck or 
coincidence is attributed a major role, both conceptually and in terms of content, 
which suggests that the interviewees feel at the mercy of a certain arbitrariness and 
powerlessness. Upon finally being able to join a (re)qualification program, one 
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person states: ‘I have been very lucky. Until now. I keep going and I believe in my 
luck (interview 6, ll. 111-12). In regard to experiencing setbacks, another one says: 
‘I have a lot of new ideas, so I am hoping again’ (interview 5, ll. 221-2). In general, 
the impression remains that the people interviewed show an extraordinary degree 
of resilience. Even though they keep coming back to how stressful and gruelling 
the situation is (especially for those who are forced to remain inactive), they hold 
on to their hope for a long time, despite feeling that more is expected of them - 
that they have to do more than so-called Austrian people: ‘As refugees, we always 
have to prove that we are the good ones (interview 2, Il. 273-3). 

This quote makes clear in which context the respective people move - even 
if they are well aware of the injustice of the situation, they are in a sense forced 
to refer to it or to deal with it. The impression arises that these people have 
to continuously point out that they can do something profitable, which is also 
visible in the following quote: ‘we can do a lot / and we are useful... we can help’ 
(interview 5, ll. 164-5). Elsewhere, references are made to the homogeneous 
composition of staff within Austrian schools (‘unfortunately, almost all of the 
teachers are Austrians / we can be very helpful there, we can use our mother 
tongue’ (interview 5, ll. 139-41)). At this point, it should be highlighted that 
even though Austria had to deal with refugees before, they have by no means 
entered all professions; academic professions in particular are lagging behind. In 
this respect, the teaching profession is a typical second-generation profession. 
With regard to the emphasis on mother tongue competencies, the question 
arises which expectations the teachers had in this context (especially with 
regard to the use of these competencies in the Austrian school context). Most 
interviewees state that they could help with translation problems at school (e.g. 
between parents and other teachers). It is questionable whether an exaggerated 
appreciation for language skills is desirable; this is because there is a certain 
danger that this easily could lead to a distortion of the understanding of the 
teaching profession (teacher vs. social/cultural translator). To achieve the goal of 
entering the teaching profession in Austria, the interviewed person is prepared 
to invest a lot of patience, valuable time and quality of life: “For me, it is okay, 
even if it takes many years’ (interview 5, l. 233). Ultimately, it is about giving 
everything possible: ‘I am going to try hard’ (interview 5, 1. 213). 


Remaining a Teacher in Austria 


It was particularly challenging to find displaced teachers who easily transitioned 
into the Austrian school system. Possible explanations could be the limited 
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number of people fitting this description - us not having found suitable 
channels to reach this particular group and/or (again) the limited amount 
of time available to teachers during the Covid-19 pandemic. Therefore, the 
category remaining a teacher in Austria contains statements by participants 
who managed to (re-)enter the school system, as well as statements that 
represent the efforts and struggle to try to continue working professionally as 
a teacher. 


I Have Rubber Tires, I Go Everywhere’: Between 
Resignation, Resilience and the Pressure to Perform 


Every interview provided proof of incredible resilience. While it is not the 
focus of this chapter to explore the struggle and trauma caused by a flight from 
conflict or war as well as by the asylum procedure and the ensuing integration 
process in Austria, this aspect should not be left unmentioned. In line with what 
many members of minority groups have consistently expressed, the participants 
of this study state feeling a pressure to perform better, work harder and prove 
themselves over and over again due to their ‘refugee background. Compared 
to other teachers, they face more scepticism from the outside; it seems like 
the pressure of having to prove their professional skills never really ends. One 
participant states: 


If you want to go even halfway towards school in Austria, you will have to work 
ten times as much. [. ..] You must prove yourself much more, be much more 
diligent and not think about whether it is fair, or you pity yourself. Life is just not 
a child’s birthday party, I cant say that, because it’s very exhausting. (Interview 
8, ll. 202-6) 


As described in the section “They told me it was going to be hard”: Formal 
administrative recognition of qualifications as the central but non-transparent 
thematic linchpin; all participants - including those who have completed (re) 
qualification programs - have experienced major setbacks. For some, remaining 
in the teaching profession appears to involve accepting certain jobs that fall well 
below their qualification level, before getting a regular contract as a teacher: 


Maybe I will try to apply for some other places in private schools but all 
in all I am hoping that Bildungsdirektion [Department of Education] says 
something / give us some positive news that we can work there / actually there is 
another organization [name of organization] / it provides afternoon support for 
primary school students and some of the people who did the course before, are 
working there, Freizeitpädagogik [leisure education]. (Interview 5, ll. 215-19) 
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All participants emphasized the aspect of vocation in relation to the teaching 
profession. However, the contrast between the struggle to (re-)enter the teaching 
profession and the statement from a participant who already works in the school 
system was striking. S/he stated that s/he is a trained teacher and worked as 
a trainer as well as an entrepreneur. Contrary to most other participants (and 
although leaving the school system for (professional) self-fulfilment can be 
interpreted as a contradiction), her/his explicit professional goal was not to 
return to work as a teacher in Austria but to be a contributing member of society 
and being seen as a person, not a number: ‘I, with my hands I can do a lot, I 
can do almost everything . . . and is not so complicated for me that I integrate 
somewhere, they have only one goal that they work as a teacher, but for me, I 
never had many goals. My important goal / only one goal was, I should be there 


as a person, I am there. I am not a number’ (interview 2, ll. 84-8). 


‘He Believed in Me .. 2: Supporting Structures and Supportive Individuals 


When asked what motivates and helps them to persevere despite the difficult 
situation and setbacks, all participants named individuals who have been 
particularly supportive. These people included family members, or people 
from the community, as well as people from the host society. Regarding those 
individuals who slipped into the system without major obstacles, it became 
evident that they named specific ‘key persons’ who significantly influenced their 
career path. The know-how and individual help of these persons enabled these 
displaced teachers to find a way into an Austrian school without detours. One 
interviewee describes how, “He [the “key person”] is really my friend, he is like a 
mentor to me and he has always accompanied me’ (interview 2, ll. 120-1). 

What is striking is that not even these persons find secure, long-term 
employment (unless they sign up for further education measures). Also, for 
those displaced teachers who have been able to enter the Austrian school system, 
the topic of catching up with formal requirements plays or has played a decisive 
role. For example, one person is aware that changes in the status in the school 
system can occur at any time, summing it up as follows: ‘my testimonies are 
recognized as testimonies, but they are not nostrifized [recognition of academic 
certificates] [. . .] that has to happen. I have a limited future here as a teacher’ 
(interview 2, ll. 256-8). 

Another person explains that, at the beginning of his/her career in Austria, 
although s/he was able to enter the school system without any specific measures, 
s/he benefited from the insider knowledge of a person who was very sympathetic 
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to her/him at the time and explained that s/he would have to take further steps 
in order to continue working for adequate pay: 


I had a special contract, always limited to a year. So, if they were satisfied, the 
contract was extended. My director said he was satisfied, but he said he knew my 
history and so on, if I make the decision to want to stay in school, then I have to 
make up for it [complete the Austrian qualifications], otherwise I am constantly 
poorly paid, and every time trembling: will [my contract] be extended or not? 
(Interview 9, ll. 170-4) 


4. Conclusion 


We named this chapter ‘Shared (hi)stories of (invisible) living in the in-between. 
Looking at the insights and results of the interviews conducted, it became 
apparent that the significance of the living in the in-between never completely 
fades away - and this relatively independently of which of the three interview 
groups the person is assigned to. In this context, one must look at what is being 
formulated in these interviews on an abstract level: while some of the persons 
try to find a place (in the Austrian school system) after graduating from a (re) 
qualification program and to convince responsible persons that they meet the 
demands made on them, others still struggle to find access to such programs and 
to become (professionally) visible as subjects at all. It seems that even those who 
have been able to enter the Austrian school system - more or less by coincidence 
and/or with the help of specific people - feel unable to settle into it (whether 
because of the ever-present need to catch up on pedagogical training or the 
feeling of constantly having to perform better and more than others). What 
remains is a latent floating feeling of not yet (?) having arrived - which is not 
specific to teachers per se but points to the pressure for having a profession and 
being a public person - based on the feeling of being valued and differentiated 
from other belonging. The question of the origin of these trends can be raised 
at this point. It can be assumed that one encounters powerful structures that are 
probably difficult to grasp because they are so deeply inscribed in society and 
the persons acting in it: it seems that the persons who have been at the centre 
of this contribution, but also their (professional) experiences and qualifications, 
are automatically associated with otherness and deficiency that needs to be 
compensated for. As the yardstick used for orientation here seems questionable, 
further reflection on the meaning of (hidden, but also obvious) Eurocentric 
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structures and paternalism appears to be all the more important. This is especially 
because at this point it becomes evident how close the linkage between nation 
state and schooling is since social attitudes are mirrored in the school system. 
Thus, it is necessary to focus on the need for a fundamental change of paradigm 
not only within the educational system but also in society itself. 


Notes 


1 In the following article we use the terms ‘refugee(s)’ and ‘displaced teacher(s)’. 
The term ‘refugee’ is used in its legal definition as it was first laid down in the 
1951 Refugee Convention. The term ‘displaced teacher’ is not intended to label 
persons who used to work as teachers and had to flee their home country but to 
draw on the accomplishments and challenges that they had and have endured. 

2 Own calculations based on asylum statistics from the Ministry of the Interior 
(details see: https://www.bmi.gv.at/301/Statistiken/start.aspx (accessed 19 October 
2021). 

3 Website Certificate Course (available in German only): https://www. 
postgraduatecenter.at/weiterbildungsprogramme/bildung-soziales/bildungswissens 
chaftliche-grundlagen-fuer-lehrkraefte-mit-fluchthintergrund/ (accessed 7 January 
2021). 

4 For further details, see: https://ph-ooe.at/lehrgang-anmeldung/lehrgaenge-201920/ 
basiskurs-fachdidaktische-und-bildungs.html (accessed 12 November 2020). 

5 Due to professional experience gained in the Public Information Department of 
UNHCR Austria and as a former research assistant in the Erasmus+ Project ‘R/ 
EQUAL - Requalification of (recently) immigrated and refugee teachers in Europe’ 
(for further information see: https://blog.hf.uni-koeln.de/immigrated-and-refugee 
-teachers-requal/), specific expertise pre-structures and preforms our interpretive 
understandings. This shapes how we look at the research subject, the interpretation 
of the interviews, the questions we asked and, finally, links to our categories (see the 
following (sub)chapters). In short: we are not neutral observers, a fact we have also 
critically reflected on during the research process. 

6 Since many people switched back and forth between German and English during 
the interview, we decided to uniformly translate all passages that were spoken in 
German into English. 

7 According to Reichenbach (2018), the term professional ethos refers to the moral 
awareness and responsible attitude of a professional group with regard to the duties 
and standards to be observed in the exercise of the profession. Teachers are exposed 
to a variety of demands (ibid., 199), and high expectations are placed on them 


from different directions (parents, colleagues, society, etc.). In order to meet these 
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demands, not only professional competencies are required but also ‘an inner attitude 
and situational wisdom (ibid., 202; translated by authors). 

8 During the asylum procedure, asylum seekers have minimal access to the labour 
market. They receive the so-called Grundversorgung (basic welfare), which ensures 
a modest livelihood but is significantly lower than Austrians’ social benefits. As 
soon as they are recognized as refugees or receive subsidiary protection, they 
have unrestricted access to the labour market and are entitled to social benefits. 
Persons who receive this benefit and are fit for work must register with the Public 
Employment Service (AMS) where they receive support in finding a job (Auer et al. 
2021: 1). To obtain more precise data on the integration of refugees in the labour 
market, the AMS monitors the employment situation of people who were granted 
asylum or subsidiary protection from 2015 onwards and subsequently registered 
with the AMS. Of control group 1 (protection granted in 2015 and registered with 
the AMS until mid-2016), 50 per cent have found a job as of June 2021. A crucial 
sector for refugees is catering, followed by temporary employment agencies, retail 


and construction (ibid.). 
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Pedagogy and Research Cooperations 
in the Neoliberal Politics of Speed 


Reflections for Critical Pedagogical 
Professionalization in Migration Societies 


Nadja Ihoma 


1. Introduction 


In recent years,' the Austrian migration regime, very similar to the German one, 
has institutionalized a number of models that foresee separate and temporary 
schooling of differently positioned groups of students in terms of their ‘natio- 
ethno-cultural belonging’ (Mecheril 2003).? Though often accompanied by a 
rhetoric of enabling language acquisition, participation and recognition, these 
measures of ‘emergency education (Proyer et al. 2021) have (re)produced 
students which are marked as ‘migrants’ or ‘refugees’ in deficit opposition to 
‘normal’ youth. Scholars from relevant fields such as education and linguistics 
have repeatedly voiced their criticism of these measures: They state that 
deindividualizing ascriptions on social groups results in social, cultural and 
economic disadvantages (Karakayali 2020). In addition, they have exposed 
some of the measures that operate under the label of ‘inclusion’ as ‘exclusionary 
inclusion’ (Alpaguetal.2019b), attending to deficit-oriented perspectives towards 
the multilingualism of students rather than analysing inequality-promoting 
educational structures and their ‘monolingual habitus’ (Gogolin 1994) which 
have been discussed in the German-speaking academia for decades (e.g. Alpagu 
et al. 2019a; Dirim, Knappik, Thoma 2018; Plutzar 2010). Despite considerable 
criticism and protest from researchers and pedagogical professionals (e.g. see 
Flubacher 2021), the former Austrian chancellor, Sebastian Kurz, and former 
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education minister, Heinz Faßmann, decided to maintain their agenda and thus 
contribute to a perpetuation of migration-related lines of differentiation and 
exclusion mechanisms. 

Most recently, Flubacher pointed to the remarkable speed of such political 
developments in Austria. Taking what are known as ‘German support classes’ as 
a point of departure, she examined the role of speed within language integration 
policies and concluded that the Austrian case of politics of speed ‘goes hand 
in hand with executive decreeing and a disregard of parliamentary democracy’ 
and leads to an ‘institutional lag and systemic confusion’ (Flubacher 2021: 1). 
Such politics of speed are constitutive for neoliberal societies. However, they 
are even more significant when schooling for refugee students is provided in 
a provisional form, because temporary education measures are connected to 
belonging for a limited time (Dausien et al. 2020: 52-5), which poses special 
challenges both for the development of future perspectives for students and for 
pedagogical practice. 

This chapter aims to advance scholarly understanding of the ways in 
which temporalities, more concretely, forms of acceleration, are relevant for 
pedagogical practice and reflection. Informed by critical theories from different 
fields of social science, and empirically based on interviews with pedagogical 
professionals, my analysis aims at revealing the coexistence of multiple 
temporalities in education and the challenges in making sense of and acting 
upon them. The chapter is divided into four parts. First, I introduce temporality 
as fundamental for understanding educational processes and practices. Second, 
I reflect on the relevance of time in relation to the methodological framework 
in research with refugee students conducted in Austria between 2017 and 
2019. Third, I analyse interview data from teachers generated in this project. 
The concluding section addresses the consequences of acceleration in the 
implementation of segregated schooling in neoliberal migration societies, 
considers the roles of institutional temporalities and biographical time 
structures in educational settings and raises methodological questions about 


temporalities in research. 
2. Temporality and Acceleration in Educational Theory 
Despite the spatial turn in education (Gulson and Symes 2007; Manchester 


and Bragg 2013), there has been growing scholarly interest in time and 
temporality during the last decade,* which has become ever more relevant 
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with the introduction of neoliberal educational policies. Recently, many 
scholars have criticized neoliberal rationalities which involve ‘time 
compression and require the delivery of learning ‘content’ in small chunks 
and quantifiable time units (Hartman and Darab 2012: 56) aimed at 
standardization and accountability (Chitpin and Portelli 2019). Neoliberal 
governmentality leads to the transformation of educational institutions 
along entrepreneurial logics (Brown 2003: 38) and goes hand in hand with 
a ‘renaissance of contractualism’ (Dzierzbicka 2006). Among more general 
critiques, scholars have argued that neoliberal education policies imply a 
marginalization of policies and practices which advocate social justice and 
equity (Grimaldi 2012), and that they appropriate the social justice discourse 
to motivate reforms (Bale 2019: 122). Most scholarly work on neoliberalism 
and education addresses notions of time in some way, often paying attention 
to acceleration processes. 

Acceleration, however, is not a new phenomenon and has accompanied 
modern society since the middle of the eighteenth century, encompassing all 
areas of life (Rosa 2009). Rosa defines a society as an ‘acceleration society, 
if ‘technological acceleration and the growing scarcity of time... . occur 
simultaneously, i.e., if growth rates outgrow acceleration rates’ (Rosa 2009: 
87). In addition, the introduction of new technologies ‘almost inevitably 
brings about a whole range of changes in social practices, communication 
structures, and the corresponding forms of life’ (Rosa 2009: 88). This results 
in a paradox which combines a general sense of ‘speed-up’ with the feeling 
of being ‘time-poor’ Rosa’s considerations can be applied particularly well 
to education and the challenges of the teaching profession. In addition to 
some studies that generally address teachers’ stress and their strategies for 
dealing with time (Philipp and Kunter 2013; Richards 2012), Thompson 
and Cook described the phenomenon of ‘curriculum pressure’ as a ‘tension 
between the perceived need to move through the curriculum (Thompson 
and Cook 2017: 32) and teachers’ pedagogical desires in relation to students 
and content. 

But how can learners and teachers cope with acceleration? While many 
researchers focus on slowness and/or ‘laziness as a response (Hytten 2019: 
150) to the logics of acceleration, as a form of resistance (Varkoy and Rinholm 
2020) or as subversive, political act (Taylor 2019: 625), others conceptualize 
slowness as a prerequisite of Bildung. Dörpinghaus (2015), for instance, 
defines Bildung as a ‘distance achievement of slowing down’ (Distanzleistung 


der Verzögerung). More concretely, he conceives slowing down as a transition 
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from usability to questions of meaning and sense. In contrast to behaviourist 
concepts of learning, he argues that slowing down allows learners not to 
respond immediately to a stimulus but to take time and thus create freedom 
(Dörpinghaus 2015: 476). He also argues that ‘detours, errors, aberrations, 
pauses, and recursive temporal shapes’ (Dörpinghaus 2015: 478)° prevent quick 
and naive solutions, enable people to distance themselves from the world and 
thereby learning to understand it. 

However, Rosa emphasizes that deceleration is not a solution to the problems 
caused by acceleration (Rosa 2021: 13). Instead, he proposes the concept of 
resonance which he understands as a ‘mode of relation’ to the world which 
consists of different spheres and axes of resonance. He refers to school as one 
of the spaces in which axes of resonance are established. In order to create 
meaningful and dynamic relations between actors and their environment, 
their relationships need to be based on response, rather than echo, which is not 
possible if teaching focuses on right and wrong answers for the sake of efficiency 
and optimization (Rosa 2021: 416). Resonance is built on the experience of 
self-efficacy, which enables the individual to relate the self and the world in an 
appropriate way. The ‘other’ of resonance, in Rosa's view, is alienation, a mode of 
relation in which there is no responsivity and no inner connection (Rosa 2021: 
418). 


3. Methodological Reflections - Time and Interaction 
in Research Processes and Collaboration 


The ‘speedy pedagogy’ criticized above is accompanied by ‘speedy scholarship; 
characterized by ‘the relentless pace of scholarship, teaching, and service’ (Taylor 
2019: 625) and the need to design and complete research projects quickly. 
In our research project “Translating Wor(l)ds® (Zwischen Welten Übersetzen), 
we put neoliberal requirements for publications and measurable output aside 
and focused on the students, their experiences, perspectives and needs. This 
approach required regular and time-intensive reflections both within the 
research team and with teachers and students. The actual living conditions 
of the students, however, often prevented them from taking time for the 
project and engaging in learning: Insecurity surrounding their asylum status 
was at the forefront, along with precarious housing and family situations, 
diverse care and interpreting responsibilities for family members (Thoma 


and Langer 2022; Thoma and Draxl, in print) and acquaintances. In addition, 
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their (often unspoken) preoccupation with past experiences and with their 
social position and (educational) future in the Austrian migration society 
demanded attention and took up considerable time. They spent their time 
carrying out duties outside school and taking care of administrative matters 
for their families, which often resulted in their withdrawal from activities at 
school (for instance listening to music or sleeping during workshops), and 
they also devoted time to reflections and discussions, sometimes with the 
research team. 

Methodologically, we combined two methods for which time, especially 
for interaction with research participants, is central, namely ethnography 
and biographical research. The ethnographic approach (Breidenstein et al. 
2020; Jeffrey and Troman 2004) involved ongoing field visits over the course 
of a school year. On the one hand, the school as an institution with its tight 
organization and rigid time structures limited our open research stance, and 
in order to open up the institutional framework, it was necessary to build trust 
over a longer period of time through regular workshops and meetings outside 
of school. On the other hand, the school’s framework and rules allowed us to be 
in regular contact with the students. In view of the institutional framework and 
the precarious living situation of the students, we did not conduct biographical 
interviews as part of the project but worked with a range of ‘small stories’ 
(cf. Georgakopoulou 2015) around the topics of school, arriving in Austria, 
languages and translation (Dausien and Thoma, in print). In addition, we 
were sensitized to listening to spontaneous biographical narratives beyond 
methodologically established narrative impulses and to giving them space 
(Völzke 2005: 13). We also tried to convey to the students that we were not 
interested in a time-efficient account of their educational or life situation (see 
Völzke 2005: 13), but that we were open to whatever they wanted to tell us and 
that they had time to do so. 

Another aspect concerns the participatory approach of the project,’ which 
was not limited to students and was aimed instead at examining cooperation 
with teachers. Two teachers were already involved in the conceptualization of 
the project during the application phase. During the field phase, we discussed 
excerpts from our field notes in research workshops together with the teachers 
and a school social worker. In doing so, we aimed to learn more about the 
professionals’ perspectives while at the same time opening up possibilities 
for their participation in our academic work and for common knowledge 
production. Despite the overall interest of the teachers and very fruitful 


exchanges in these sessions, the teachers were occupied with completing various 
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tasks at their school and with activities they were doing for the students on top 
of that. Therefore, regular workshops were not possible. 


4. Dealing with the Logics of Acceleration - 
Teacher and School Social Worker Voices 


In the following, I will analyse excerpts from five interviews with pedagogical 
professionals (four teachers and a social worker) with whom we collaborated 
within the research project. The interviews aimed at reflecting on the research 
cooperation and experiences with the class as well as the concept of the transition 
class in general. The interviews were conducted after the first year of the research 
project and had a length of between 50 and 140 minutes. Although not being 
asked specifically about time, the professionals focused on different aspects and 
facets of temporality, which will be discussed in what follows. 


Academia Meets Pedagogical Practice - Struggling with 
Speed Expectations in the Research Cooperation 


The following account is from a reflective conversation about the first project 
year with the teacher Marta Meier,’ with whom we cooperated intensively. 
Here, she reflects on a workshop that took place during the first weeks of our 
cooperation and in which we presented biographical methods to the teachers. 


Ah I know that it took a very long time and that we didn’t get as far as we wanted. 
And then I thought to myself, ah that will - so, time - having time. So, taking 
time and having time, that will become a topic in the project. (6) On the one 
hand, I liked it then, to really take time - on the other hand, I noticed that it 
doesn't quite satisfy me when things take so long and ahm - we sort of don't 
finish, yes. So that - it was like that, it’s exactly the opposite of school, yes, it’s 
just - hey, you have to get to the next point, it doesn’t matter whether you've 
finished the section in between or not, lets go to stage two. Because - I dont 
know, you have to be there in September, or in June.? 


Marta characterizes the workshop in terms of its duration and the joint activities 
which were not ‘finalized’ She addresses her thoughts at that time, emphasizing 
that she thought that time relations would become an issue in the project. By 
switching twice between ‘having time’ and ‘taking time, she constructs time once 


as a ‘natural’ datum and once as a resource that can or must be actively accessed 
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and thus offers different interpretations of the professionals’ scope for action. 
After a pause of six seconds, Marta addresses her ambivalent relationship to the 
topic, namely, on the one hand, a pleasure in taking time and, on the other hand, 
a lack of satisfaction with longer durations and activities that are not completed 
within a set period of time. She then contrasts temporality in the research project 
with that at school, presenting them as ‘opposite. Her characterization of time 
frames at school refers to an extensive ‘curriculum pressure’ (Thompson and 
Cook 2017: 32). Moreover, the generalizing ‘you’ in the last lines characterizes 
the teacher as a lone struggler who is the only one responsible for working 
through content items on time. In Marta’s problematization, the students with 
whom the contents are worked out are made invisible, hidden behind the time 
pace of teaching practice. Martas professionally acquired speeding through the 
school year!! also becomes relevant in the context of the research project, in a 
setting outside the school which was not directly connected to her pedagogical 
tasks or the curriculum content-wise. Marta addresses her lack of satisfaction, 
even though the research group had only made a very open ‘plan’ for the 
workshop and focused on the quality rather than the timely ‘output’ of the joint 
engagement. 

What is not visible in this excerpt, yet was central in our ethnographic 
fieldnotes, was Marta’s commitment beyond her teaching assignment, which 
she shared with another teacher: She was part of a drama group with students 
and in her free time helped students with housing and jobs and residency 
law. In many conversations with her, dismay about the legal status and social 
situation of the students and their families was a central theme. The fact that 
she was only paid for her time spent in the classroom, but felt responsible for 
the class far beyond that, led to a speeding between class, social work and the 


research project. 


Speed and Underorganization in the 
Implementation of the “Transition Classes’ 


A shared view in all interviews refers to the implementation of the transition 
classes and their duration being less than ideal. The school social worker Karina 
Kaiser says: 


They [transition classes, N.T.] only started on November 8 or so for whatever 
reason because everyone was already there beforehand - but even there you can 
the structural organization um exactly on the part of the school authorities - the 
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question would also be interesting to answer why you just let people kill time 
even longer yes and just deprive them of two months of entry. 


Karina Kaiser complains that the school year, which in Austria usually starts in 
mid-September, did not start for the transition class until November, although 
the admission interviews had already taken place and the students were waiting 
to start school. Karina thus points to a mismatch of individual and institutional 
time. The phrase even longer refers to the time that Karina thinks students 
had already ‘killed’ while fleeing and living in refugee camps with little to no 
educational opportunities. She thus criticizes the institution for adding to the 
students’ already ‘lost’ educational time. 

Another aspect that was discussed in all interviews is the limited duration of 
the transition classes, namely one year. The teacher Tamara Teimel says: 


So I don't find the concept very well conceived, yes? To be honest, a bridge class 
like this is for ME somehow an emergency solution, if I may put it that way. I 
think - to be able to integrate the students really seriously, one year is too little. 
And I would organize it in a completely different way, yes? It is a wonderful 
idea - but this idea is not very successful - in my opinion - because it does not 
lead to anything - the students are still not inside the system [. . .] I think it needs 
a year in which they really arrive. 


Tamara Teimels wording refers not only to the speed in the implementation 
but also to the provisional nature of the entire measure, which does not create 
conditions for what Tamara sees as serious integration. She criticizes the concept 
with the argument that the students are not yet in the system and argues that they 
need a year to really arrive. This last remark points to the fact that, according to 
Tamara, the experience of flight does not end with arrival in the Austrian nation 
state but is a continuing process that should ideally be addressed pedagogically. 

Karina and Tamara’s conceptualizations of time reveal that they see it as 
organized along biographical logics in which past, present and future are linked, 
‘often across large intervals of time and areas of life that are institutionally 
separated’ (Alheit and Dausien 2002: 14). Thus, their accounts situate the time in 
the transition class as a temporal phase which the students have to meaningfully 
connect into their lifetime and in which the resonance of past and present can 
be established, ideally with pedagogical support. 

Speed and a lack of organization affected not only the class but also the 
teachers, more concretely the hiring arrangements: Barbara Bauer talks in 
detail about the difficulties she experienced with different contracts during 
her first years of service. Contracts of teachers in the transition class differed 
from ‘normal’ contracts and affected both the working conditions of individual 
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teachers and the composition of the teaching team (see Dausien et al. 2020: 51). 
The demand for speed plays an important role in this context as well. Barbara 
tells how she was faced with a last-minute decision by the principal of her school. 
First, he explained to her that his efforts to give her a ‘normal’ contract had been 
unsuccessful and that she could only take on the transition class with a special 
contract, which was a significant downgrade. 


BB: And then he said - but now you have time to think about it until tomorrow. 
Then I said - well - is there an alternative? He said - no, but you can say 


you wont do it - then we'll have to leave the bridge class. 


Int: Aha - great. ((laughs)) 


BB: Then I said, well, then there's really no alternative - and he said - yes - 
and then - yes, he knows it’s stupid and - then he said anyway, well, the 
only thing he can tell me is that if I want to stay somewhere for a weekend 
longer - then I can stay one day - I don’t have to come. That's the only thing 
we can offer - but he knows it’s stupid. 


With the argument “but now you have time, the school principal normalizes 
the extremely short period of time within which Barbara must decide on an 
important employment issue. Her question about an alternative reveals that a 
rejection of the contract would mean the end of the transition class at the school. 
Here, the decision about an educational measure at the school is not made at the 
ministerial or the school district level but is placed in the hands of an individual 
teacher. Her knowledge that only the acceptance of poor contract conditions 
could make the continuation of the transition class possible adds to the time 
pressure. The direction that the conversation ultimately takes shows that the 
principal was aware of the negative conditions. His offer that Barbara be given 
a day off after a vacation weekend as compensation for the bad contract reveals 
how the lack of organization of the transition classes left schools alone to find 
acceptable solutions for their teachers. 


Institutional Time Regimes versus Biographical 
Time - Dealing with Pedagogical Dilemmata 


In describing how a student was expelled from school a few weeks after the start 
of the school year, Karina Kaiser argues: 


[If] you are constantly kicked in the ass, metaphorically speaking, um, you can’t 
get involved in school - yes - and then of course everything else is subordinate 
to the basic need for security - the very existence - yes that - is not possible - 
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with everything that has been experienced still in the back of your mind um - 
yeah what can't be processed at all, so even if you were to give people a therapist 
at their side for twenty-four hours - it simply doesn’t change what they have 
experienced and that it takes time to re-orientate themselves in a completely 
foreign country without a family, and so on and so forth - these are all massive 


wounds. 


Karina focuses on the lack of asylum-related security, which does not allow 
students to fully engage with school and learning. She argues that the time 
needed to come to terms with past experiences and to orientate oneself in the 
new environment cannot be ‘compressed’ and that uncertainty about one’s 
own existence certainly does not help to increase school engagement. Karina's 
reflections on the students’ time commitment to the school reveal her awareness 
of the friction between the time regime of the institutions on the one hand and 
the biographical logics and time structures of her students on the other. The 
task of dealing with these two logics presents a pedagogical dilemma (Helsper 
2010) for which there is no simple or institutionally established solution. Similar 
considerations also concern cooperation in the research project, as the following 
observation on time constraints shows. 

In her reflection on her experiences in the project Marta also addresses what 
she thinks the students’ perspectives were: 


Yes, exactly. I just think that when you have really big problems, you 
find - academic questions probably disturbing - I dont, but I’m just making 
assumptions about how they experience it, yes? So they have often - ahm - 
when we said, So, there is now another meeting - What for? What for, what for? 
I have English, I have German, I have that. I don't know where my cousin lives, 
I dont know w-what do I know. Why do I have to go back to the media room 
now? Yeah, I don't think I can pass the exam. Why do I have to go to the media 
room? I want to copy out the homework, yeah, or something. Can you explain 
math to me? [...] But I think that’s a normal stress reaction. It’s not just them, 
it’s all the other students. 


In this account, academia, or more specifically, the participatory research project, 
is portrayed, to some extent, as a somewhat luxury activity that bypasses the 
basic needs of the students and is therefore not suited to opening up meaningful 
axes of resonance. The teacher addresses ‘very big problems’ of the young people, 
against the background of academic questions which might be ‘disturbing. She 
then refers to questions that students asked in light of upcoming project meetings 
in the media room of the school and their explanations for why participation 
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in the project was not considered meaningful. At the centre of the questions is 
the threefold ‘what for, which refers to the overarching goal of the joint project 
work. In reported speech, the teacher cites the commitments of students, which 
competed with the academic project, namely school subjects (English, German), 
fears related to upcoming exams, struggling with homework and specific school 
subjects, and private challenges, such as worries about relatives. 

Ihe teacher’s reflections point to a multitude of requirements that refugee 
students have to meet simultaneously in order to be successful in their new 
educational system. Her quick enumeration of the many tasks and concerns 
vividly paints a picture of young people struggling with the ‘politics of speed’ 
(Flubacher 2021): The multiple private difficulties and challenges, which are only 
indicated here with the concern about the cousin’s whereabouts, compete with 
the educational expectations and time limits that students want and/or have to 
meet and for which the migration regime provides insufficient preparation. The 
teacher’s account evidences that she is well aware of the competing activities, 
which, from the students’ view, must be done at the same time. This hinders the 
formation of forms of resonance which are associated with experiences of self- 
efficacy (Rosa 2021: 418) and makes it more challenging to create biographical 
continuity. 


5. Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have analysed how pedagogical professionals in neoliberal 
migration societies make sense of temporality. In closing, I would like to 
summarize the research findings and point to current challenges in teacher 
education. The speed in the implementation of transition classes and other 
separating schooling measures for refugee students are part of what Rosa 
terms ‘situationalist’ politics (Rosa 2009). These politics are characterized by 
the ‘primacy of the short-term’ (Luhmann, as cited in Rosa 2009: 106) and 
by a ‘muddling through (Rosa 2021: 106) that leads to temporary ‘solutions’ 
and to a shift of decision-making processes to others, in this case, to school 
leaders who ultimately pass on decisions to individual teachers. This results 
in ‘difficulties of synchronization’ (Rosa and Scheuerman 2009: 13) and thus 
to ‘institutional lag’ and ‘systemic confusion’ (Flubacher 2021) which must be 
dealt with by professionals. The provisional structure of the transition classes 
is evident on several levels, such as their late start in the school year, the short 


duration of the programme and the non-standard work contracts for teachers." 
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In sum, acceleration in educational policies contributes to the perpetuation 
of already-existing power relations and inequalities among students. This has 
the effect of institutionalizing new inequalities among teachers and preventing 
the generation of resonance and biographical continuity, which are essential in 
educational settings. 

In addition, my findings are consistent with other scholarly work focusing 
on time and curriculum pressure (e.g. Thompson and Cook 2017). Much 
more importantly, they reveal that professionals are not only concerned with 
their own time: Rather, they are aware of the conflicts between the temporal 
logics of the institution and the biographical organization of time in which 
students reflexively connect their (educational) experiences at school to past 
experiences and the future (see, e.g. Alheit and Dausien 2002). This process is 
complicated and possibly hindered by the ‘temporal regime’ (Del Percio 2021: 
4) of the nation state that determines their right to asylum and affects further 
(educational) opportunities. Thus, teachers need to make sense of and act upon 
the temporality of hastily introduced and short-lived educational measures 
and their coexistence with students’ experiences which require resonant 
educational contexts (see Rosa 2021). These findings imply that training courses 
on ‘time management’ or ‘work-life balance, which ultimately follow neoliberal 
(time) logics, are not sufficient in preparing teachers for the complex logics of 
temporality in educational institutions. Rather, schools in neoliberal migration 
societies need professionalization strategies that sensitize teachers to the 
biographical temporal logics of students and how to address and meaningfully 
link them to the temporal logics of the institution. 

Moreover, the findings raise methodological questions and challenges. The 
analysis has revealed that the institutional logics of temporality in schools also 
affect research collaborations. Aside from their duties at school, students deal 
with manifold responsibilities like language brokering, administrative jobs 
and care activities for their family members, and teachers support students 
well beyond the assignments of their profession. Under these conditions, 
research collaborations, especially those with participatory approaches, 
represent an additional time commitment on the part of teachers who are 
already overwhelmed with other tasks. Thus, beyond the many aspects of the 
involvement of educational professionals and researchers in research topics (e.g. 
Czejkowska 2011; Messerschmidt 2016), research collaborations with students 
and pedagogical professionals require an additional and continuous reflection 
on the multiple temporal logics that are relevant in research projects. Common 


ways of exploring and negotiating temporalities are necessary in building 
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meaningful relationships and spaces of resonance between research participants 


and in contributing to amore comprehensive theoretical understanding of time 


in education. 


1 


Notes 


I would like to thank the editors of this book as well as Amer Alkojjeh and Michael 
Connors Jackman for their helpful comments to an earlier version of the chapter. 

In German, these groups are often referred to as ‘with (or without) migration 
background: For the historical development of this category see Stošić (2017). 
Obviously, researchers who draw attention to the importance of time do not see 
space and time as independent but as interwoven categories: see, e.g. Lingard and 
Thompson (2017), The concept of ‘timespace’ or the manifold references to what 
Harvey (1989) terms Time-space compression. 

Time and temporality have been considered from very different perspectives in 
educational philosophy and theory which I cannot discuss here. See, e.g. Decuypere 
and Vanden Broeck (2020); Fischer (2018); Nieke, Masschelein, Ruhloff (2001); 
Schmidt-Lauff (2012); Tesar (2016). 

Employing a coloniality perspective, Shahjahan advocates for ‘being lazy’ as a 
‘transformational heuristic device’ (2015: 489). With his intentionally provocative 
formulation, he draws attention to colonial logics of categorizing individuals 
according to opposing categories and portraying ‘others’ as having ‘deficit models’ 
of time (2015: 490). 

This quote was translated by the author. Dorpinghaus’ conceptualization is 
consistent with Masschelein and Simons’s perspective on school: Drawing on the 
ancient Greek meaning of oxoAn (schole), they define school as a place of ‘the 
spatialisation and materialisation of “free time” (Masschelein and Simons 2015: 86). 
The project Zwischen WeltenUberSetzen (2017-19) was funded by the Austrian 
ministry of Science and Education in the funding scheme Sparkling Science 
(SPA06-229). Project site: https://zwischenweltenuebersetzen.univie.ac.at. 

The funding scheme required participatory approaches; on the difficulties of 
implementing such approaches in social science studies, especially when it comes to 


the biographies of the research subjects (cf. Dausien et al. 2020). 


8 All names have been pseudonymized. 


11 


12 


The original transcripts were translated by the author. 

The German du’ is the singular form of ‘you: 

Iam referring to Furman’s phrase ‘speeding through the school day’ (Furman 
2018: 433). 

In addition, there were no nationally defined admission requirements, no 


curriculum and, most important for the students, the certificate they obtained 
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with the successful completion of the transition class did not include a formal 
entitlement to a further educational measure which, among other reasons, resulted 
in the students’ feeling that they had ‘lost time’ (cf. Alpagu et al. 2019a: 218; 
Dausien et al. 2020: 35). 
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Unravelling the Nuanced Experiences of 
Multilingual Internationally Educated 
Teachers in Bridging Programmes 


A Focus on Language 


Clea Schmidt, Henrike Terhart, Rory Mc Daid and Michelle Proyer 


1. Introduction 


Teaching is an increasingly mobile profession (Cho 2010; European Union n.d.). 
A review of the international literature and cross-disciplinary empirical work 
on international teacher mobility and migration undertaken by Bense (2016) 
provides a comprehensive outline of global patterns. This study identified key 
challenges for internationally educated teachers (IETs) including barriers to 
recertification, significant unpaid and volunteer work in schools in the hope 
of securing a teaching position, adjustment to the new curriculum, classroom 
management, language barriers and differences in approaches to teaching and 
learning. Bridging programmes address some ofthe most prominent challenges, 
though they often focus on the development of individual IETs’ skills, knowledges 
and competencies when systemic barriers, not individual limitations, remain 
the most salient obstacles to diversifying the teaching force transnationally (see 
Schmidt and Schneider 2016). 

The term ‘bridging programme is used for services that support people in 
the transition from one, usually professional, situation to another. Using the 
metaphor of a bridge, as a construction that connects a path interrupted by water 
or by a chasm, bridging programmes support people in the transition from one 
activity to another (study to work) or in re-entering the activity in another place. 
In this chapter, we use the term for programmes that support IETs re-entering 
the teaching profession in another country (for a discussion of terminology 
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related to IETs, see Schmidt and Schneider 2016). Bridging programmes for 
IETs are provided in different countries ofthe Global North. They differ in terms 
of duration, structure and objectives. 

Ihe four programmes featured in the current research have (or had) a 
duration of eight to twelve months of full-time or part-time study. They usually 
have prerequisites in terms of prior university (teacher) preparation and consist 
of pedagogical and didactic content, language courses in the language(s) of the 
teaching jurisdiction, (supervised) school practicum or school experience and 
counselling of programme participants. The focus ofthe current chapter stems from 
our extensive experience administering and researching IET bridging programmes 
and a recognition that language issues are under-represented in both curriculum 
and scholarship around barriers (Schmidt and McDaid 2015). Our overarching 
question is: What tensions arise from the hegemonic negotiation of the meaning of 
language(s) and what expectations of their linguistic abilities are IETS confronted with? 

We begin by delineating our theoretical framework of translingual activism 
(Pennycook 2006, 2010, 2015, 2019) and follow with an overview of our studies’ 
four bridging programme contexts: Austria, Canada, Germany and Ireland. We 
then describe the methodologies used in each study and the amplified analysis 
(Heaton 2004) undertaken to collaboratively analyse our respective findings 
and identify common themes. Subsequent sections include findings, analysis, 
recommendations and conclusions for IET programmes and related actors. The 
chapter is based on reviews of relevant literature carried out in previous work by 
the authors (e.g. Schmidt 2010; Schmidt and Schneider 2016 Schmidt and Mc 
Daid 2015; Resch et al. 2019; Kremsner, Proyer and Biewer 2020; Proyer et al. 
2022; Terhart 2022a+b). 


2. Theoretical Framework 


The theoretical lens of translingual activism (Pennycook 2006) informs both our 
argument about the need to explicitly attend to issues of translingualism and 
linguicism in IET bridging programmes and our analysis of comparative findings 
drawn from the four research sites. A translingual perspective is inclusive and 
refers to ‘the deployment of a speaker's full linguistic repertoire without regard for 
watchful adherence to the socially and politically defined boundaries of named 
(and usually national and state) languages’ (Otheguy, Garcia and Reid 2015: 
283). Linguicism in contrast describes discriminatory stances where specific 


languages or language varieties (in our case those of the host countries) are valued 
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over others (Skuttnab-Kangas and Phillipson 1995). Alistair Pennycook (2006) 
introduced the term ‘translingual activism’ to respond to the problematic ways that 
multilingualism tends to be benignly and unproblematically viewed in terms of a 
‘more is better’ mentality in many linguistically diverse societies. Multilingualism 
as a concept also tends to ignore the nuanced language proficiency that can involve 
not only more than one language but also more than one variety. Pennycook’s 
(2006) critique underscores that simply framing heritage languages and additional 
language learning as positive does not in and of itself facilitate understanding 
of the complex dynamics informing language use in highly charged contexts of 


politicized transnationalism, nor does it counter linguicism. As he elaborates: 


we need to ask what meanings are being borne by languages, what cultural 
politics underlie the learning and use of different languages. It is not enough 
to assume that more is better - multilingualism, multilingual language policies, 
more foreign language education - in simple numerical terms. (Pennycook 
2006: 111, drawing on Pennycook and Makoni 2005) 


In addressing this central question of the cultural politics which underlies the 
learning and use of different languages, translingual activism challenges 


normative assumptions that define languages along statist and institutional lines 
and connects this translingual focus to an activist pedagogy that does not seek 
to bring students into conformity with central norms. (Pennycock 2019: 180) 


This concern resonates with the four of us as IET programme developers and 
researchers who have grappled with the place of language and challenging linguistic 
discrimination in the bridging programme curriculum, in the field placement 
settings and in the academic and professional relationships IETs have with mentors, 
students and families and prospective employers. Across all of these situations, 
our participants may engage in language practices (Pennycock 2010) which are 
used by interlocutors to delegitimize their translingual competencies. Language 
practices can include conflating accent with intelligibility. As one previously 
documented example regarding the hegemonic discourse on language and accent, 
Schmidt (2010) previously documented an example of a multilingual IET who 
was placed for practicum in a bilingual school to teach in one of her heritage 
languages, Ukrainian. Though the school endorsed a philosophy promoting the 
positive nature of heritage language learning and the school principal was of the 
same multilingual and immigrant background as the IET, the IET faced harsh and 
undue criticism from the principal when she mispronounced a word in English. 


In this instance, the context of positive multilingualism was trumped by an 
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intolerance of error in the dominant language of the wider society, necessitating 
a more nuanced consideration of how various languages matter differently in a 
range of settings and how advocacy manifests (or not) and by whom. 

Ihe above incident and other language experiences documented in the 
current analysis support what Pennycook (2015) offers as a solution to benign 
yet uncritical views of multilingualism in the form of translingual activism. 
Though he frames this concept in terms of English and English language 
teaching, we argue that it has relevance in other contexts where multilingual 
IETs are frequently disadvantaged when faced with local language standards 
and dominant language ideologies. In these settings, three elements identified 
by Pennycook (2015) are salient: 


1) decolonizing and provincializing the dominant local language (especially 
English) 

2) expanding notions of resourcefulness and resourceful speakers, and 

3) engaging critically and politically with language pedagogy and ideology. 


Allthree of these havea particular relevance for all or some of the projects analysed 
in this chapter. According to Pennycook, an activist pedagogy of (English) 
Language Teaching demands awareness of the ‘collusionary, delusionary, and 
exclusionary effects of English’ (Pennycock 2019: 180). He explains that English 
‘colludes with many of the pernicious processes of globalization (Pennycock 
2019: 180) and excludes many through the operation of a segregational class 
dialect. Of particular relevance for our work is the argument that English 
(in Canada and Ireland) as well as German and German dialects (in Austria 
and Germany) also mislead many learners of the language through the ‘false 
promises it holds out for social and material gain’ (Pennycock 2019: 180). The 
transformative potential of English has been well established in the literature 
with, for example, Rory Mc Daid (2011) analysing that the minority language 
learners in his study viewed English language learning as an elixir for all that 
negatively affected their migrant status in their primary schools. 


3. Overview of Bridging Programme Contexts 


Bridging programmes at universities and teacher colleges for IETs have been 
provided in different countries of the Global North. They vary in terms of duration, 
structure and objectives and target both pre- and in-service IETs. The four 
programmes we refer to in this chapter had a duration of two to three semesters 
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(sometimes more in the case of Canada), offered full-time or part-time studies 
and had graduated up to four cohorts at the time of the research. Credit hours 
given for the programmes ranged between twenty-four (German programme), 
to forty (Austrian programme), to sixty and above (Canadian programme). The 
Irish programme is a non-credit professional development programme. Content 
included pedagogical and didactic topics as well as language courses (mostly non- 
credit) in the languages of the programme (German or English). Graduating from 
the Viennese programme offered direct entry to the regular teacher education 
programme to complete a second necessary school subject qualification in 
Austria or teaching on a limited-term basis or other kinds of pedagogical work. 
In the Cologne programme, there is the possibility to apply for a temporary 
position as a teacher with accompanying further training through the regional 
district government of the federal state of North Rhine-Westphalia. The IETs 
taking part in this programme ILF - Promoting International Teachers then act as 
mentors for the new participants in the bridging programme. Manitoba offered, 
in addition to the academic and professional bridging programme, a mentorship 
initiative for employed teachers (both this and the bridging programme were 
discontinued due to lack of funding). The Migrant Teacher Project (Ireland) 
works as a labour activation project, which aims to further enhance qualified 
teachers’ professional development and opportunities for securing employment. 

Entry requirements of the bridging programmes consisted of language 
requirements (at level of B2 for the European programmes) and a teaching 
certificate (most at the undergraduate level). Language-related issues were 
integral parts of the programmes where participants were sensitized to country- 
or region-specific language contexts and teaching concepts. 

The bridging programmes supported the professional re-entry of IETs; 
however, they typically did not lead to a degree equivalent to a local teaching 
qualification. Even in contexts where teaching certification was obtained, there 
was no guarantee of entry into the profession. The programmes were financed 
either by public funds and/or donations and were supported by the universities 
as projects of a university in social responsibility. 


4. Empirical Synopsis of Research in Four 
Countries of the Global North 
Methodological Overview 


Four independently conducted research studies were carried out in Austria, 
Canada, Germany and Ireland (see Table 6.1). For purposes of this chapter, 


Table 6.1 


Overview Methodology ofthe Primary Research Studies as a Basis for the Transnational Secondary Study 


Language of 


Methodology Sources No Participants Study Research Question/Focus 
AT Grounded theory and Semi-structured focus Five focus group German and | Evaluation of the course at different 
situational analysis group discussions discussions English stages of the programme and with 
(Clarke 2005) with three to different cycles (Kremsner, Proyer 
five participants and Biewer 2020). 
(twenty in total) 
CA Critical ethnography Semi-structured Twenty English What insights do bridging 
(Quantz 1992) interviews, focus programme participants have about 
group discussions with the programme since graduating 
programme graduates (Schmidt 2010)? 
DE Grounded theory Semi-structured Twenty (before and | German and | How is the process of trying to 
(Glaser and Strauss interviews after the bridging English re-enter the teaching profession as 
1967; Strauss and programme) an internationally educated teacher 
Corbin 1994) interlinked with professional 
biographical development tasks 
(Terhart 2021)? 
IE Critical phenomenology | Semi-structured Ten English What are the experiences of a 


(Weiss, Salamon and 
Murphy 2019) 


interviews 
Student reflective 
writings 


Seventy-four 


variety of migrant teachers as they 
look to re-enter the profession in 
Ireland 

(Mc Daid and Nowlan 2022)? 
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common issues and themes were discussed collaboratively and analysed using a 
secondary qualitative analysis (Medjedovi¢ and Witzel 2010). The studies were 
based on reflective writings, semi-structured interviews and focus groups held 
with IETs as well as teaching staff and school administrators and were carried 
out in the years 2018-19 (Germany) 2010-18 (Canada), 2017-20 (Austria) and 
2018-21 (Ireland). 

Janet Heaton (2004: 38), who has developed five types of secondary analysis, 
refers to the reuse of data by combining two or more primary studies to 
compare them or to obtain a larger sample as amplified analysis. In this case 
the four primary studies were collectively considered to illuminate tensions 
of hegemonic structures on language(s) issues facing IETs seeking to resume 
their careers in the Global North. By combining research linked to different 
bridging programmes in different national contexts, the range of experiences of 
IETs is further amplified. The different national contexts in which the data were 
collected and are referred to by the IETs as well as other actors serve to prevent 
‘methodological nationalism (Wimmer and Glick Schiller 2003), which usually 
leads to the unquestioning selection of a nation state as the frame of reference 
by ignoring processes of de-territorialization and deconstruction of the spatial 
conditions of the social. 

In contrast to a national framing, the secondary analysis shows that there are 
underlying topics that run through the data collected in the four countries. The 
result is a transnational research perspective that takes into account transnational 
processes and practices by considering global power relations. We consider, what 
tensions arise from the hegemonic negotiation of the meaning of language(s) and 
what expectations of their linguistic abilities are IETs confronted with? 


Empirical Synopsis 


The following analysis draws on the four independent primary research studies 
from the four countries and identifies key areas of tension regarding the role of 
language(s) for IETs. 


a. Internalizing Expectations from the School Community 
of Speaking a Further Language ‘Perfectly’ in the Hope That 
This Will Enable to Re-enter School as a Labour Market 


As part of a bridging programme offering support for teachers from abroad, the 
teachers taking part in the Cologne programme emphasized their knowledge, 
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experiences and professional qualifications in interviews held before and after 
participation (Terhart 2022a). Their strategies to highlight arguments for 
re-entry can be seen as counter-narrative to formal de-professionalization they 
experience as teachers (see also Cho 2010). In comparison, the IETs mainly 
identify the level of their language skills in German as an additional language 
as a key problem for working as a teacher in another school system again. 
In Germany as well as Austria, language proficiency in German at the level 
of C1 up to C2 of the European reference scheme is mandatory to enter the 
teaching profession. This level is close to native language command. Especially, 
in the interviews prior to participating in the Cologne programme, language 
was perceived as the central barrier IETs had to overcome to re-enter their 
former profession: one teacher describes that ‘Language is important. Must be 
developed. (-) Yes, then everything comes’ (G_2018_2). A Math teacher who 
had already made several attempts to work in the educational sector in Germany 
and worked in educational services before he attended the bridging programme 


notes: 


I was a teacher and I like my job and I have tried to work as a teacher here. You 
have to be a realist. I have language problems. Otherwise (-) I have without 
language/ I could control the class here and if I can speak well, surely I can teach 
here too. (G_2018_3) 


Participants in the Irish study identified very similar issues, with one teacher 
estimating their language proficiency as not good enough: ‘I have an accent 
so is this an issue to understanding and communicating well’ (I_2018_15). 
Furthermore, in the Viennese study the handling of specific dialects spoken 
across Austria and even within Vienna was discussed by participants of the 
Austrian programme. Fear around speaking accented language as a marker of 
difference was generated directly by and internalized because of school systems 
whose actors value dominant varieties and are sceptical if not outright hostile 
towards educators without these varieties (Schmidt 2010). 

Itcanbeargued thatin the Cologne research the strong focus of IETs on linguistic 
abilities in the dominant school language(s) as the primary barrier to re-enter the 
profession tended to strengthen the self-positioning as a well-qualified teacher 
with broad pedagogical experiences, especially if the language barriers before 
and after participation in the programme were perceived as manageable, as one 
teacher states: “The obstacle between (-) me and my profession is the [German] 
language’ (G_2018_12). Compared to the topic of language proficiency in 


German, further barriers such as the non-existent formal equivalence of foreign 
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qualifications, or insecurities regarding a new school system, and/or being 
labelled as a migrant/refugee teacher were mentioned comparatively rarely in the 
interviews with IETs at the start of the Cologne bridging programme. Despite 
difficult circumstances, participants were convinced that they could work as 
teachers in Germany successfully if they improved their language proficiency in 
German during the programme. However, the responses after participation in 
the bridging programme were complemented by their professional experiences 
in terms of formal differences, the experiences of not being recognized as a 
professional teacher and specific expectations regarding teacher qualifications, 
for example, lesson planning and design in Germany. The above-mentioned 
phenomenon held true for many of the participants in the Austrian programme 
as well. High command of German was perceived as a threshold and preoccupied 
many of the activities. While striving to acquire a very high level of language 
competence in German as participants internalized the need to do so, personal 
efforts were made to study subject-specific terms. These were not covered in the 
foundational German course in Vienna which was criticized by participants. 
This strong focus on the language proficiency of the IETs in the respective 
dominant language is not surprising, since this expectation is present for 
recently immigrated people in all four countries in general. The emphasis on 
acquisition of the official language in a school system in which IETs wish to 
work, including the often simultaneous devaluation of other linguistic skills or 
accents, is also evident in international research on IETs (for critical discourse 
on language proficiency of teachers trained abroad see Abramova 2013; Myles, 
Cheng and Wang 2006; Amin 2000; for discrimination because of accent see 
Lippi-Green 1997). The findings in the four bridging programmes can be framed 
by drawing on Pennycook’s (2019) analysis regarding English that the promise 
and expectations associated with acquiring the dominant language are often not 
fulfilled. By focusing on language acquisition, unequal assessment at other levels 
(e.g. formal recognition of qualifications, more difficult access for female teachers 
wearing a hijab) is downplayed yet exacerbates unequal treatment for teachers. 
The ‘false promises’ (Pennycook 2019: 180) associated with the acquisition of the 


dominant language, in our perspective at least, is understood as ‘fragile promises. 


b. Using the Language Proficiency and Knowledge Arising from 
the Migration Situation for Career Opportunities versus Criticism 
of a Narrow Focus on the Role of Being an Othered Teacher 


In our studies, the complex role of teachers’ multilingual proficiency became 
apparent. In the Cologne interview study the IETs referred to their language 
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proficiencies and knowledge arising from their migration situations and 
experiences of being refugees in Germany. The focus here was on matching their 
own language skills with the languages of many (newly arrived) students to serve 
as a linguistic liaison. Some teachers explicitly emphasized their multilingual 
skills at school, for example, when the English teacher Mr Massoum reported 
that he promoted himself as a multilingual professional to the colleagues 
at school at the beginning of his first internship: “When I did my internship 
in [city name], I introduced myself and then I said I speak four languages if 
anyone needs’ (G_2019_3). Before the first internship, another English teacher 
also noted the ability to contact those parents who did not speak the German 
language: 


Perhaps also contact with the parents, because I have heard that some Turkish 
parents do not have (-) contact with the school so often because they cannot 
speak German. So, this could also be helpful for the rest of the teachers. I could 
be a kind of translator. (G_2018_4) 


This theme of IETs using multilingualism to their advantage in obtaining 
employment and then continuing to draw on their multilingual capabilities 
to better serve their school communities is a complex one involving aspects 
of pragmatism, a strong linguistic identity that is affirmed by the school and 
advocacy. Some of the teachers saw significant value in this, with one participant 
from the Irish study claiming, ‘For me, itis brilliant to see the eyes shine of students 
when I talk to them in Polish’ (I_2019_7). We are mindful of Santoro’s (2007) 
research documenting the exploitation of many culturally and linguistically 
diverse educators who are called upon too often to serve in extraordinary 
capacities as ‘diverse others’ without awareness or acknowledgement that such 
demands are essentializing, may be burdensome or that the responsibility for 
addressing the needs of diverse families rests with the entire school community 
and not only teachers from the same minoritized backgrounds. 

However, as our findings demonstrate, multilingualism and when and how 
it is employed, and by and for whom, is anything but straightforward. Some 
IETs who participated in our respective studies experienced how proficiency in 
different languages reflected in the school communities could be advantageous in 
initially securing a teaching position, provided hiring personnel recognized the 
need for multilingual attributes among staff. Yet the extent to which IETs chose 
to continue to serve as linguistic liaisons once they were employed varied and 
depended on whether IETs felt like they were contributing meaningfully to the 
needs of linguistically and culturally diverse families, the extent to which their 
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multilingual expertise was appropriately acknowledged by school leadership 
and the need to balance their various commitments. In the Manitoba context, 


one IET shared in the context of a post-bridging programme focus group: 


My journey started with [my practicum] school. The job just came from 
nowhere; I didn't apply for that job. The principal was looking for someone in 
that school so she just called me and I gave an interview. They were impressed 
because I offered additional things I can bring to the school other than teaching, 
which was culture, cultural dances, languages, and I think that was the strong 
point. Being on term I then got permanency. Until now they have just called me, 
‘Mrs. C. can you come to the office, there is someone who needs translation. I 
am more than happy to go and help. And we also often translate the website in 
Punjabi, so I am the one who always does that. So having other languages helped 
me to fit in that school system. (C_2018_1) 


This positive view of sharing multilingual attributes and serving as a translator 
when called upon was tempered somewhat by another IET who at the time 
of data collection had been working for several years in a large, linguistically 
diverse urban secondary school in Canada catering to many immigrant students. 
Despite the diverse demographics of the student population, the teaching staff 
in this school was overwhelmingly White, Manitoba-born and monolingual 
English-speaking. This IET, while willing to serve as a linguistic liaison and 
translate on occasion, was wary of some of his colleagues’ efforts to volunteer 
him for such roles and was not prepared to offer his services on demand in what 
could easily become an onerous task. As he explained: 


I just want to add, as I mentioned I work in a school with more than sixteen 
hundred students, and I do make the phone calls in Punjabi, but my admin is 
aware, they are not going to ask me, ‘OK, Mr. S., you have to make twenty phone 
calls’ There was a comment in our staff meeting when they said, ‘Oh, Mr. S. can 
do this: And I said, ‘you know, I am willing to do a few phone calls, and maybe 
one letter a month. I’m not ready to make twenty phone calls from 3:30 to 5:30 
after school because I do have other things to do? (C_2018_2) 


In the research in the four different national contexts, it becomes clear that the 
IETs frequently support students and families who speak the dominant language 
as an additional language during their practical experiences in schools based 
on their proficiency in other languages and their knowledge of multilingual 
didactics gained in some programmes. It is a challenge to recognize the skills 
that exist through migration and at the same time not attribute them to any 
particular person in an essentializing way. To mitigate the problems and to 
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enact the activist stance advocated by Pennycook, it would be advisable for 
othering processes (fundamentally elaborated by Spivak 1985) to be recognized 
and reflected upon by all participants as far as possible and to ensure that IETs 
have agency in determining the various additional tasks they take on to support 
the wider school community. This way IETs can be part of school communities 
being acknowledged as resourceful speakers in multilingual societies. 


c. The Need for Linguistic Advocacy among Powerbrokers 
within the Wider Education Systems 


Regardless of whether IETs are willing to serve as linguistic liaisons and under 
what circumstances, the advocacy Pennycook prioritizes must be assumed by 
more than the IETs themselves. As one school superintendent in Manitoba 
noted in Schmidt's (2010) early ethnographic work: 


One aspect were missing and [were] silent on is some of our prejudices, and 
we have prejudice around accents. And superintendents need to be brought on 
board why this is an important issue, you know because it reflects the diversity 
in our communities and so on, but they also have to be armed with knowledge 
about how they share that with the community more broadly. (C_2010_6) 


A school principal in the Irish study identified the very particular issue relating 
to proficiency in both Irish and English which is necessary for employment in 
Irish primary schools: 


When it comes to questions for example to do with Irish we would expect the 
teacher to have a high standard of Irish. So when we interview teachers at the 
moment and say you have got three of four teachers of the same level and we 
start the conversation in Irish and if the person can't speak Irish they are gone. 
I can't see that changing in our school because we are going to use people in the 
classroom and unless somebody has a standard that they are able to teach and 
they have to be fluent to teach Irish. (1_2018_23) 


These quotations draw attention to a bias that should be critically addressed 
with Pennycook’s translingual activism (2006). By pointing out a too narrow 
and prejudiced understanding of language the school superintendent refers to 
the need to address the notions of resourcefulness and resourceful speakers and 
suggests engaging critically and politically with language pedagogy and ideology 
(see the theoretical framework of this chapter) at the level of the administrative 
structure of the school system. While the Irish principal is being very honest in 
outlining what happens in their school, there is no sense in which the linguistic 
resources of those attending for interview are adequately valued. 
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By addressing the importance of the school system and its capacity for 
including IETs, a problematic effect of bridging programmes is addressed at the 
same time: Offers for IETs focus on providing highly skilled immigrants with 
information and further qualification to gain a foothold in the yet unknown 
school system as a labour market. An important component of this is the 
support of the required linguistic skills, which relate to one language (German 
in Austria and Germany) or to two languages (English and Irish in Ireland and 
English and French in some parts in Canada). Without denying the importance 
of support for re-entering another school system, the strong focus on IETs 
introduces a bias into the discussion. This is because the impression is created 
that if these teachers only try hard enough and make up for their ‘deficits, they 
can be successful in the respective school system. In this way, ignored is the 
fact that the respective school system also must fulfil some prerequisites in 
order to enable corresponding opportunities for IETs. This refers, on the one 
hand, to the formal requirements that are set by educational authorities and 
which, due to their complexity, make access very difficult without a great deal 
of individual support. Therefore, the development of structures that enable 
access in the presence of defined prerequisites is necessary. On the other hand, 
school actors and overarching organizations must be prepared to accept new 
colleagues and recognize their qualifications. Some schools are highly qualified 
in acknowledging IETs in a resourceful way and addressing them as resourceful 
speakers; other schools have greater difficulties in overcoming a deficit-oriented 
perspective and in seeing the strengths of the IETs and at the same time offering 
the support that may still be needed. 


5. Conclusion and Recommendations 


Based on Pennycook’s concept of translingual activism, the chapter brought 
together selected findings of four studies from Austria, Canada, Germany 
and Ireland in a secondary analysis to conduct an amplified analysis. The 
joint work on the material was initiated by the authors as we discussed the 
bridging programmes for IETs in the four national contexts, which revealed 
some commonalities. These relate not only to the elements of the bridging 
programmes offered but also to IETs’ experiences with barriers regarding 
language(s) to re-entry into their profession. It became apparent that the strong 
focus on the dominant languages English and respective German in the context 


of international teacher mobility was evident along the empirical material on 
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different dimensions. By choosing the concept of translingual activism as a 
theoretical heuristic, the focus was placed on the complexity of multilingualism 
and school on three dimensions: 

First, IETs internalized expectations from the school communities that they 
speak the official school language ‘perfectly’ in the hope that this would facilitate 
re-entering teaching as a labour market. This created pressure (from the teachers 
themselves) that language skills in the dominant language needed to be developed 
in ideally a very short time. The hopes associated with the acquisition of a 
further language partly outweighed the additional formal and informal burdens 
of being recognized as a professional teacher in Austria, Canada, Germany 
and Ireland. Notwithstanding this, some teachers showed - secondly - an 
attention to their various linguistic skills, which they wished to use beneficially 
in their work as teachers. Language proficiency and knowledge arising from the 
migration situation were seen as a career opportunity by some. However, the 
emphasis on the language skills and knowledge related to migration could also 
limit the teacher profile and narrow the focus on the role of being an othered 
teacher (Santoro 2007). In this case, a support system for linguistic advocacy 
among powerbrokers within the wider education systems is needed and can be 
carried out by bridging programmes as a third dimension. However, bridging 
programmes themselves need to reflect on their own involvement in the system 
of linguistic dominance and submission. Bridging programmes can play a role 
in questioning language hierarchies and ideas and ideologies of norm(ality) 
regarding teachers and the representation of social reality in the school systems. 
For example, bridging programme staff should have linguistic expertise to avoid 
misjudging IETs or reifying linguistic stereotypes. This way, opportunities to 
decolonize language hierarchies arise. 

The concept of translingual activism strengthens the demand to question 
the respective discourse on dominant local language(s) by expanding notions 
of resourcefulness and resourceful speakers to engage critically and politically 
with language pedagogy and ideology. Taking into account Pennycook’s 
critique on the delusion of the transformative potential of learning the 
dominant language(s), it becomes apparent that ‘false promises’ (Pennycook 
2019: 180) are part of the strong focus on language acquisition, even though 
the support of learning the official school language is of great importance. 
This way bridging programmes for IETs can support a deeper understanding 
against superficial understandings of celebrating diversity without reacting 
on deeply embedded forms of privilege and discrimination that may occur as 


linguicism. 
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We would therefore like to recommend that any attempts to support IETs in 
re-entering their profession should always take the multilingual setting as well 
as the language ideologies regarding migration into account. Linguistic supports 
should be accompanied by explicit attention to issues of linguicism IETs are 
likely to encounter. Bridging programmes can take the role of linguistic allies 
giving support not only to the framework of existing formal national structures 
but also point out the hidden agendas regarding the use of language(s) within 
a singular school as well as in the respective national or regional school system, 
including the requirements for access to the teaching profession. Bridging 
programme leaders can also serve as important liaisons between IETs and 
the school contexts they are preparing to enter, to help uncover unreasonable 
expectations and biases before these are imposed on and internalized by IETs. 
In addition to the teachers’ obligation participating in such programmes, it must 
also be considered the development stakeholders from education policy and 
administration, teacher training institutions as well as school management and 


colleges. 
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Career Jumpers on Their Way to Teacher 
Professionalism - Challenges and Opportunities 
Based on Different Working Backgrounds 


Miriam Voigt and Inka Engel 


1. Career Jumpers and Lateral Entry Teachers in Germany 


The terminology of career jumpers (QuereinsteigerInnen) and lateral entry 
teachers (SeiteneinsteigerInnen) must first be considered. The terms are usually 
differentiated, and only in rare cases are they used synonymously. Career jumpers 
are defined as persons who, usually, enter the preparatory service without 
previous teacher training (Bertelsmann Stiftung et al. 2018: 8). In contrast, 
lateral entry teachers go directly into the teaching profession without previous 
teacher training and without preparatory service (Bertelsmann Stiftung et al. 
2018: 8). They usually complete appropriate introductory and further training 
courses in parallel, primarily in the pedagogical sector, but also in the subject- 
specific sector, in order to obtain the qualification for a second teaching subject 
(Autorengruppe Bildungsberichterstattung 2020). 

A study published in 2017 by the Bertelsmann Stiftung predicts an enormous 
shortage of teachers in 2030, with demographic developments leading to a 
requirement for 28,100 additional classes and thus around 42,800 additional 
full-time teachers in 2030. The predicted shortage of teachers is already leading 
to increased competition between schools for well-trained teachers (Klemm and 
Zorn 2017: 8). As a result, more and more schools hire career jumpers and lateral 
entry teachers (Böhmann 2011). This development is hardly surprising since 
the demand for and supply of teachers has always fluctuated. The demand and 
supply of teachers is also not balanced in the school year 2019/20. Historically, 
the oversupply and shortage of teachers alternate, resulting in old ways of 


balancing the situation. As a result, teachers who complete their training faster 
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or are differently trained - the so-called career jumpers or lateral entry teachers 
- have always been hired in times of teacher shortages (Reintjes et al. 2020). 

In addition to agrowing number of pupils due to the influx ofrefugees, reasons 
for the present shortage of teachers include a current wave of retirements, the 
partial reduction of one year of schooling in some federal states in Germany and 
the acute Covid-19 pandemic. Thousands of teachers are not able to provide 
face-to-face instruction due to pre-existing illnesses as part of the at-risk 
group, meaning that the current shortage of available teachers is worsening. 
Approximately thirty-six thousand new teaching positions must be filled by the 
2020/21 school year. Berlin, for example, has 2,547 full-time positions advertised 
for the current school year, which is the same number as previously advertised 
over thirty years ago. To ensure that no lessons are cancelled, the schools rely on 
non-specialist teachers, lateral entry teachers and career jumpers (Andres and 
Kuhn 2020). 

The school system in Germany is characterized by federalism and is 
developed under the supervision of the state (Grundgesetz 2017). The KMK 
(Kultusministerkonferenz/Standing Conference of the Ministers of Education 
and Cultural Affairs of the Federal States in Germany) coordinates the cultural 
and educational policies of the German federal states within the federal system. 
As a supra-regional but not overarching instrument of mutual coordination, it is 
of supra-regional importance in matters of cultural policy, with the aim to forma 
common will and represent common concerns (Rürup 2007: 161). Voting often 
involves consensual decision-making, which is voluntary in its implementation 
(Cortina et al. 2005: 155-8). Even though a partly uniform strategic orientation 
is specified, it is implemented differently to a very different extent in the 
individual states. Recently, on 5 December 2013, the resolution Gestaltung von 
Sondermaßnahmen zur Gewinnung von Lehrkräften zur Unterrichtsversorgung 
(Special Programme for Recruiting Teachers to Provide Teaching) of the KMK 
officially addressed the issue of dealing with the identified and expected shortage 
of teachers. The resolution explains that, in principle, the traditional way of 
recruiting teachers is through graduates with a master’s degree in education 
and subsequent preparatory service, ending with a state examination. Only 
if the needs of specific school forms and subjects cannot be complied with 
using these traditionally trained teachers, can the German federal states turn 
to career jumper or lateral entry teachers for their education programme. This 
programme is based on the standards of the KMK and on a common agreement 
between the German federal states. Two different special measures are described 


as minimum requirements. In the first special measure, there is an option that 
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graduates with a master’s or equivalent university degree that refers to at least 
two subjects related to the teaching profession can be directly integrated into 
the preparatory service where basic educational science competence is taught. 
Future teachers recruited through this special measure who complete their 
training with the (second) state examination or a comparable state-certified 
qualification in the respective federal state are to be given preference over teachers 
recruited through the second special measure. Those recruited under the second 
special measure include graduates with a master’s or equivalent university 
degree that covers only one subject related to teaching. It is recommended that 
these recruits qualify for a second teacher training-related subject by means of 
in-service studies in order to complete their state examination with an in-service 
training period. The German states are also free to implement additional special 
measures specific to their own federal state (KMK 2013). The KMK usually 
refers to both new and alternatively recruited groups of teachers as lateral entry 
teachers. Nationwide, however, there are both career jumpers and lateral entry 
teachers, whose distinction can be seen as complementary to the two special 
measures of the KMK resolution. However, these terms are not consistently used 
or defined. Some federal states do not differentiate between career jumpers and 
lateral entry teachers and use the terms synonymously, while others differentiate 
the concepts more specifically and have a clearer understanding of both terms 
in order to distinguish them from each other. The most common, and therefore 
that which is used here, is the difference in completing their preparatory service, 
also known as the clerkship, between these two alternative entry methods to the 
teaching profession. After their master’s degree, which is completed in subjects 
relevant to the teaching profession, career jumpers complete a preparatory 
service together with traditionally trained teacher trainees. This training path is 
similar to the first and preferred special measure described by the KMK. Lateral 
entry teachers, on the other hand, start their teaching career directly without any 
preparatory service. Although they have usually studied a relevant subject, they 
often attend introductory and continuing education courses that accompany the 
teaching profession, thus attaining a pedagogical prerequisite virtually parallel 
to the profession and often leading to qualification in a second subject related to 
the teaching profession (Autorengruppe Bildungsberichterstattung 2020). This 
alternative entry into the teaching profession corresponds to the second special 
measure described by the KMK. It is difficult to differentiate between career 
jumpers and lateral entry teachers, and probably because of this there are hardly 
any statistics that distinguish between the two. It is nevertheless possible to 
identify general demand and how it is covered. These so-called demand coverage 
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gaps explain the shortage or surplus of teachers differentiated according to 
school type and take into account forecasted demand as well as coverage in the 
form of expected available traditionally trained teachers. 

As early as 2017/18, it was predicted that, for the school year 2020/21, there 
would be a shortage of 2,150 teachers at the primary level, 900 at the primary/ 
secondary level one, 2,320 at the secondary level one, 370 at the secondary level 
two (vocational schools) and 940 in the special school sector. Even if this hardly 
seems to have any influence on the total number of teachers in Germany, these 
figures show a teacher shortage that poses major challenges for schools. Only the 
upper secondary level had a projected surplus of 3,250 jobs. Here, it is usually 
only in specific subjects, currently mainly in the field of natural sciences, that 
have an additional need for teachers. These figures do not take into account the 
already-existing shortage of teachers in certain types of schools, which would 
lead to far more serious balance sheet figures. Considering the unfilled vacancies 
in 2018 and 2019, and the needs of 2020, this, for example, would result in a 
cumulative deficit of 2,750 teachers at vocational schools. These shortfalls, as well 
as the proportion of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers - which was 12.5 
per cent in total in the 2017/18 school year - are by no means evenly distributed 
between the federal states. There are considerable differences between needs, 
and thus also the number of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers, in the 
school system. 

Ihe proportion of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers in the public 
school system in the 2017/18 school year was 46.6 per cent in Saxony, around 
41.5 per cent in Berlin, over 25 per cent in Brandenburg and just under 21 per 
cent in Bremen. In Lower Saxony, around 17 per cent were career jumpers and 
lateral entry teachers, Saxony-Anhalt recorded 12.7 per cent, Ihuringia 11.4 per 
cent, North Rhine-Westphalia 10.3 per cent, Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania 
7.7 per cent, Schleswig-Holstein 2.8 per cent, Hamburg 2.9 per cent and Baden- 
Württemberg 2.2 per cent. In Rhineland-Palatinate, the proportion of career 
jumpers and lateral entry teachers hired in the 2017/18 school year was only 0.7 
per cent, with none at all in Bavaria, Hesse and Saarland (Klemm 2019). There 
is a strong east-west divide in the area of teacher shortages and the associated 
recourse to career jumpers and lateral entry teachers. Although the proportion 
of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers has already quadrupled since 2012, 
the figures for the 2020/21 school year show a similar picture. This indicates 
that the proportion of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers into the public 
school system is increasing, a trend that has been reinforced by the acute Covid- 
19 pandemic. 
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Currently 40 per cent of new hires in Berlin are career jumpers and lateral 
entry teachers, while in Brandenburg, for example, 34 per cent do not have a full 
teaching qualification. In the western German states, it is specific subjects, for 
example, the natural sciences, and certain types of schools that need to be filled 
with career jumpers and lateral entry teachers due to the applicant situation 
(Andres and Kuhn 2020). According to the different teacher needs, there is still a 
generally evident east-west as well as north-south divide in the distribution ofthe 
recruitment of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers in Germany. In addition 
to the different school types and subjects, an extension to the last concession 
made by the KMK resolution where states can take further specific special 
measures to recruit non-traditionally trained teachers is also beingimplemented 
to varying degrees in the federal states. Accordingly, the recruitment processes 
vary from an eighteen-month preparatory service in Berlin parallel to seventeen 
hours of independent teaching, to a one-year basic pedagogical in-service 
qualification in Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania, to the possibility of career 
jumpers and lateral entry teachers being included in the teaching profession 
in Saarland where this is not currently an option (Ministerium für Bildung und 
Kultur/Ministry of Education and Culture 2019). 


2. EPIK - a Model of Teacher Professionalism 


With the increasing employment of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers 
in the public school system, the discussion about their existing or absent 
competences or strengths, as well as any limitations as they relate to traditionally 
trained teachers, is also intensifying. General competency models for teacher 
professionalism are used to explain which competencies career jumpers and 
lateral entry teachers should bring with them. The underlying competencies 
of teacher professionalism are illustrated, for example, in the EPIK model - a 
working group on the development of professionalism in an international context. 
This model was chosen here because it is particularly open to non-didactic and 
pedagogical skills. It enables a variety of development perspectives that can be 
applied to school development, teacher training and continuing education and 
pedagogical concepts. The model is based on five domains of professionalism 
for teachers, which are presented as individual pieces of a puzzle, providing an 
overall picture of the competencies relating to the teacher’s personality and the 
school environment. In the so-called EPIK model these competencies include 
the ability to reflect and discourse, professional awareness, personal mastery, the 
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ability to differentiate and collegiality (Herzog-Punzenberger 2012). All these 
areas are explained from the perspective of the subject and the structure. On the 
one hand this means individual competence, which is explained in this context 
so that the focus is on the teacher, while on the other hand it also includes the 
structural conditions that often form the basis for the (further) development of 
the necessary competences of teacher professionalism. 

The capacity for reflection and discourse focuses on the sharing of skills 
and knowledge. Self-observation, enabled by social competence and distance 
from one’s own teaching, as well as reflection and communication skills in 
conversation with school and out-of-school actors are included in this area. 
Professional awareness refers to the teachers’ perceptions of themselves as 
experts. A self-confident but also self-critical representation of the teachers’ 
professionalism to the outside world and their perception of their own creative 
area and scope are issues relating to the subject. In terms of structure, the focus is 
on the organization promoting professional awareness, opportunities for further 
qualification as well as open career paths. Personal mastery, or individual ability, 
aims at a situation-appropriate and effective use of the skills and knowledge 
of the teacher. Appropriate structures enable the teacher to find their own 
way, to promote an open culture of error and to facilitate learning. The ability 
to differentiate, for example, in methods and tasks, ideally to an individual 
approach to the different abilities and personalities guides the student. On the 
one hand, this includes knowledge about the different learning types, integration 
and communication skills of the pupil body, while on the other hand, it includes 
a corresponding competence in observation and empathy. Accordingly, diversity 
must be recognized as a resource and heterogeneity must be promoted and 
recognized from a structural perspective. The area of collegiality includes 
successful cooperation and the formation of a professional community both 
in schools and with extracurricular partners. In terms of the subject, this 
requires a corresponding openness and social competence and a provision of 
the prerequisites for productive cooperation through an appropriate space, time 
and continuity (Schratz et al. 2011; Schrittesser 2013). Teacher professionalism 
and the necessary competencies are accordingly characterized by scientific 
knowledge, practical experience and the routine habituation of the corresponding 
activities in everyday professional life. The need for dual professionalism, which 
includes a scientific-reflective and a pedagogical-practical habitus (Helsper 
2001), illustrates possible limitations that lateral entry teachers or career jumpers 
might have. Although they often have a subject-specific background, and thus 
a scientific-reflective habitus, they usually do not have any pedagogical training 
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and, if they have not undergone regular formal training, are often inadequately 
prepared for the teaching profession in a fast-track process (Schmoll 2018; Engel 
and Voigt 2019: 51-2). 


3. ‘New’ Competences of Career Jumpers 
and Lateral Entry Teachers 


As the numbers of career jumpers increases in Germany, the discussion in the 
media about their lack of educational competences is also gaining presence. 
The most popular statement is from the German president of the teachers’ 
association Heinz-Peter Meidinger, who, in 2019, said that career jumpers 
were pedagogical laymen working in primary schools without any sufficient 
preparation or quality guidelines. Meidinger describes the situation as a ‘crime 
against children’ (Vitzthum 2019). He points out that career jumpers teach 
children with the knowledge of a two-week crash course in education and 
didactics. This shows that politicians in Germany do not give recognition to 
teachers’ professionalism (Vitzthum 2019). This often-quoted interview based 
on a discussion about career jumpers was started between the experts. The 
Education and Science Union in the state of Hesse emphasized that ‘Nobody 
would let a nurse operate on their open heart, says GEW deputy chairman Tony 
Schwarz. ‘Career changers would be used to make the teaching figures look 
good, while the quality is declining’ (Kölner Stadtanzeiger 2020). In addition 
to these critics, it is true that career jumpers or lateral entry teachers often 
work with children from underprivileged social environments, for example, in 
primary schools in Berlin (Richter et al. 2018). 

But let us take a different look at this discussion. A well-known educational 
researcher in Germany, Professor Klaus Klemm, refers to a study conducted 
by the Institute for Quality Development in Education. This study shows that 
for German and English lessons in the ninth grade, pupils taught by career 
jumpers who have studied the relevant subjects achieve approximately the same 
performance as those taught by teachers with basic training in the subject. 
On the other hand, if teachers teach other subjects, this leads to a weaker 
performance (Irle 2019). Klemm points out that in this case professional 
competence is more important than didactic competence. ‘It would therefore be 
more appropriate to let the career changer with a degree in English teach English 
than the classically trained teacher without a specialized degree. It is certainly 
different in elementary school, where didactic and pedagogical competence 
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plays a much greater role’ (Irle 2019). The study of Lucksnat et al. found similar 
results. They analysed career jumpers and traditionally educated teachers in the 
subject of mathematics in the ‘Sekundarstufe P (Lucksnat et al. 2020), which 
is equivalent to the second level of the International Standard Classification of 
Education. Since professional competence was viewed as being equal in both 
groups, the difference was observed in the psychological-pedagogical and 
didactic skills. Lucksnat reveals that this knowledge, for example, structuring 
lessons or organizing both the class and the learning process, is inferior in 
the group of career jumpers (Lucksnat et al. 2020). One should note that this 
study was published in 2020 from data collected in 2009 and only refers to the 
subject of mathematics. This lack of studies applies to German research as a 
whole. Either the studies are not up to date, they analyse regional areas of career 
jumpers, for example, in a single federal state, or they analyse only one subject 
in a special school. There is an absence of holistic studies relating to the issue, so 
the discussion about competences from career jumpers remains on the surface. 

As described above, education policymakers and researchers highlight a lack 
of competence for career jumpers. But the question of what added value career 
jumpers could bring to the school can also be asked. This question can be discussed 
on two levels since career jumpers can have competences which are relevant to 
the level of teaching as well as to the level of school development. In terms of the 
level of teaching, one characteristic of career jumpers is their former working 
background, for example, in the field of economics. In this field, the competences 
of entrepreneurship or intrapreneurship gain weight in the discussion on future 
skills (Kichherr et al. 2018: 3). Besides technology and digital competences or 
skills, both classical skills, such as ‘adaptability, creativity, and perseverance’ 
(Kichherr et al. 2018: 6), and entrepreneurial thinking are important in working 
life. “Those who possess these classic skills will find new situations easier to 
handle and be able to analyse and solve problems in an increasingly volatile and 
complex working world’ (Kichherr et al. 2018: 6). In this context, entrepreneurs 
and intrapreneurs are defined as follows: every successful, self-employed 
entrepreneur should have entrepreneurial skills, while every employee in the 
company should be an intrapreneur, a so-called co-entrepreneur, if possible, who 
successfully helps shape their company and contributes and implements new 
creative ideas. Intrapreneurs think profitably, initiate new processes, motivate 
their colleagues, are able to network and are risk averse. They aim to position the 
company successfully in the market and to use their ideas profitably (Schönebeck 
2010: 11-14). The results of the ASCOT initiative show how important 
intrapreneurship skills have become in everyday working life. ASCOT is a 
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programme funded by the BMBF (the German Federal Ministry of Education and 
Research) to conduct competence measurements in various professional fields 
between 2011 and 2015 to assess the performance level of young people. On the 
basis of the results, the researchers demanded, among other things, that for the 
promotion of a creative, innovative entrepreneurial thinking and acting... both 
in the operational and at school training practice increased learning opportunities 
for the perception of business opportunities and for the generation of new ideas 
are to be created’ (Bundesministerium fiir Bildung und Forschung/Ministry for 
Education and Research 2015: 10). It can therefore be concluded that the teachers 
themselves must have intrapreneurial or entrepreneurial competences in order to 
be able to convey these in their teaching (here, especially in economics) through 
complex teaching-learning arrangements (Aff and Geissler 2014: 31). It can also 
be assumed that teachers who have already gained working experience in the 
business world have intrapreneurial competences and can thus pass these on to 
their pupils. This unquestionably represents added value and something positive 
in competence transfer at the teaching level. 

These intrapreneurial competences of career jumpers or lateral entry teachers 
can also have a positive impact on the level of school development as the roles 
and tasks of school management and teachers undergo profound changes due to 
the development of increasing school autonomy in Germany. At the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, following the first publications of the PISA results, a 
paradigm shift in education policy took place in Germany. This is visible, above 
all, in external evaluations, competence standards and comparative work in 
schools (Raidt 2010: 11). In addition, changes in school practice determine the 
current picture of the economy and autonomy of the school. Schools have been 
assigned autonomous tasks with the aim of giving school actors more freedom in 
the pedagogical, organizational and financial areas (Munin 2001: 15). This does 
not mean complete responsibility for individual schools but rather the option to 
make independent decisions within a framework given by the state. These effects, 
in turn, are controlled by the state, for example, through standardized tests 
(Steiner-Khamsi 2002: 133). Accordingly, concepts such as partial autonomy and 
school autonomy or personal responsibility aptly illustrate the implementation 
(Sparka 2007: 4). Here, economy means efficiency, competition and marketing 
and is consistent with the characteristics of extended self-administration and 
school autonomy. Both processes of change in the school system complement and 
enrich each other and have an impact on its structures, processes and ultimately 
on the actors (Krautz 2007: 81-9; Lohmann 2002: 92-4). The associated mission 


statement moves away from purely administrative processes towards a school 
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as a learning organization and accordingly includes the learning ability of the 
individual school and an emphasis on ‘entrepreneurial-managerial virtues of 
organisational action (Héhne 2015: 29). The deregulation of the school system 
thus not only enables the transfer of economic models of thinking, it also 
increasingly confronts the individual schools with new or changed requirements 
with the aim of increasing effectiveness and efficiency (Höhne 2015: 29). For this 
reason, and also through the initiation and implementation of school economic 
development processes, the actors are now forced to consider economic principles 
such as increasing competition in the school market or output orientation in a field 
that was previously purely pedagogical (Steiner-Khamsi 2002: 133-42; Höhne 
2015: 7-9). Therefore, also at the level of school development, career jumpers 
or lateral entry teachers with a business-related background can add value and 
contribute their skills in this context. As traditionally trained teachers often have 
no further business background, unless they can receive further training in this 
area, for example with an additional degree in school management or quality 


development, lateral entry teachers and career jumpers can be at an advantage. 


4. Conclusion and Outlook 


One must differentiate between the competences of career jumpers or lateral 
entry teachers. One the one hand, it is apparent that this group of teachers has a 
less pedagogical-practical habitus; their professionalism comes from a working 
background and related experiences. In terms of the EPIK model, they might 
possess these competences in general without these referring to the school 
system or the teacher's role. On the other hand, career jumpers and lateral entry 
teachers do bring other relevant competences which provide added value for the 
pupils and the school’s development. 

Nevertheless, as the numbers of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers 
increases, and will continue to increase in the near future, one must think of 
new professional concepts in teacher training. In terms of the EPIK model as a 
basis for these professional concepts, one could extend the model by including 
the competences of intrapreneurship or digital skills, which are also becoming 
increasingly important due to the Covid-19 pandemic and digitization of the 
whole education system. 

Besides a theoretical new orientation, system changes and recommendations 
for action can also be defined. A distribution mechanism should be established 
so that career jumpers or lateral entry teachers not only work with pupils from 
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underprivileged social environments. This group of teachers must be equally 
distributed among schools so that no two-tier system and no social inequality 
is created. Furthermore, a mentoring system in individual schools could be 
recommended. Career jumpers or lateral entry teachers and traditional teachers 
work in tandem and help each other based on their respective strengths and 
competences. Traditionally trained teachers pass on their competences in the 
pedagogical field to career jumpers or lateral entry teachers, who in turn, for 
example, could share their entrepreneurial competences and experiences. 
This exchange should be organized and guided by the school management. It 
is essential that the two groups of people respect and accept each other and 
their different training paths as equal. It is the task of the school management 
to establish this culture and to avoid a two-class society being established 
among the teaching staff. However, there should be more compulsory further 
training for teachers so that they can better take on new challenges, such as 
the digitization of the education system. University curricula concerning the 
scientific and practical competences of trainee teachers should also be aligned. 

All in all, it can be concluded that there is a vast desiderata in the research 
concerning the competences of career jumpers and lateral entry teachers. Recent 
empirical studies on this group of teachers are rare. Both nationwide and cross- 
school-type quantitative surveys and qualitative methods should be used to 
obtain new, meaningful results. 

The EPIK model provides a very good basis for considering the competencies of 
teachers. A general expansion of this and other competence models to include less 
traditional competencies, which also specifically relate to a professional background 
acquired prior to teaching, would have to be questioned. The further development 
of models is ultimately to be seen in a constant development of societal requirements 
and school challenges and should never be viewed as complete. If the current focus 
is on digital and intercultural skills in the German education system, in future there 
must also be a focus on entrepreneurial skills in the sense of developing self-reliance 
in schools. Teacher training in Germany still offers many starting points for an 
individualized education, which, with different focuses and additional certificates, 
offers at least the possibility of a colourful expansion of competencies. 
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Ihe Colleague-Outsider Conundrum 


Ihe Case of Zimbabwean Migrant Teachers 
in South African Classrooms 


Kudzayi Savious Tarisayi 


1. Introduction 


The past two decades in South Africa have been characterized by the recurrence 
of violent outbreaks targeting foreigners. The recurring attacks on foreigners 
have been regarded as unabating (Tarisayi and Manik 2020). There is burgeoning 
literature that examines and explains the causes of violence on foreigners in South 
Africa (Bond, Amisi, Cele and Ngwane 2011; Hickel 2014). However, there is a 
dearth in literature focusing on the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers and their South African counterparts in school spaces. Premised on the 
phenomenon of violence against teachers from outside South Africa, this chapter 
strives to analyse this relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and 
their South African counterparts drawing from a qualitative multisite case study 
conducted in two selected provinces. The chapter begins with an introduction 
that provides a background to the study. The background also provides a 
literature review on the concepts of Afrophobia (xenophobia) in South Africa, 
integration of immigrants as well as unpacking of the concepts of belonging. The 
scapegoating theoretical framework guiding this chapter is explained as well as 
the research methodology. Lastly, the researcher presents the findings and their 
discussion. 

Earlier scholarship conceptualized the violence on foreigners in South Africa 
as xenophobia; however, recent outbreaks suggest a more complex and nuanced 
phenomenon. The recent outbreaks in violence targeting foreigners in South 
Africa exhibit a new peculiarity of xenophobia. There is an apparent deviation 
from the norm, usually revealed in xenophobia and xenophobic attacks in other 
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parts ofthe world. Essentially by definition, xenophobia usually targets foreigners 
in general. Conversely, South Africa’s violence offers a variant of xenophobia 
which entails the targeted attacks on Black foreigners from other African 
countries. Thus, due to this deviation from what was previously reported and 
conceptualized as xenophobia this chapter leans towards the contemporary view 
that South Africa’s violence is Afrophobia. Afrophobia which entails ‘Africans 
targeting other Africans’ (Tarisayi and Manik 2019: 7) in South Africa. South 
Africa is a multiracial society and in the words of Archbishop Desmond Tutu it 
is a Rainbow Nation’ composed of ‘rainbow people’. Tutu cited in Buqa (2015: 1) 
explained: “They tried to make us one colour: purple. We say we are the rainbow 
people! We are the new people of the new South Africa!’ However, the increase in 
migration after the country’s transition to democracy in 1994 can be construed 
as adding other shades of colour to the rainbow nation. South Africa is receiving 
migrants from several countries, including Zimbabwe, Lesotho, Swaziland, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Pakistan, China and European 
countries. Essentially, there is an apparent representation of almost all races in the 
migrants received by South Africa. However, recent violent attacks (September 
2019) have only targeted Black foreigners from other African countries. Thus, 
giving justification to the view that the violent attacks are essentially Afrophobic 
and not entirely xenophobic. A study carried out by the South African Migration 
Project (SAMP) showed that South Africans are ‘particularly intolerant of non- 
nationals, and especially African non-nationals’ (Black et al. 2006: 105). Hence, 
general intolerance of non-nationals is understood in this chapter as xenophobia 
while intolerance of Black foreigners from other African countries is viewed as 
Afrophobia. 

Furthermore, there is a plethora of literature from the Global North on the 
integration of migrants in the host countries. However, there is seldom interest 
in the integration of migrants in the Global South. Krumm and Plutzar (2008: 
2) state that ‘integration aims at giving the immigrants an opportunity to take 
part in the political, social, economic and cultural life of their new country’ 
Additionally, in the Global North, there are concerted efforts to facilitate 
immigrants’ integration as exemplified by the development of the migration 
management strategy in Europe (Krumm and Plutzar 2008; Nieuwboer and 
Rood 2016). However, these scientifically based claims often remain unsatisfied 
by the rather discriminatory and at times racist practices in many parts of the 
Global North as well. Despite the elaborate body of literature and research 
efforts, more often than not suggestions remain unrealized. Krumm and Plutzar 


(2008: 2) state that the Council of Europe promotes the cooperation ‘between 
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the countries of origin and the receiving countries and the establishment of a 
climate favouring the integration of migrants into the host society. Thus, there 
is an effort by an international body in Europe to promote the management 
of migration and integration of migrants. Resolution 1437 (2005), I.4 of the 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe states: 


The concept of integration aims at ensuring social cohesion through 
accommodation of diversity understood as a two-way process. Immigrants have 
to accept the laws and basic values of European societies. On the other hand, 
host societies have to respect immigrants’ dignity and distinct identity and take 
them into account when elaborating domestic policies. 


Additionally, the European Commission published the Handbook on Integration 
that articulates that ‘it is necessary to change and adapt all kinds of public services, 
housing, admission to the labour market and education programmes to the needs 
of immigrants’ (Krumm and Plutzar 2008: 2). More recently, the Parliamentary 
Assembly of the Council of Europe (PACE) in 2019 adopted a resolution and 
publication of a report in support of refugees. The report highlights the urgent 
need, in the face of Covid-19, for parliaments to actively promote solidarity 
towards refugees and migrants at home and abroad (United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 2021). Essentially, contemporary literature reveals 
that in Europe there is cooperation and political will to facilitate the integration 
of migrants. However, this chapter draws from a study carried out in a country 
located in a continent yet to embrace the importance of cooperation between 
the countries of origin and the receiving countries in facilitating the integration 
of immigrants. Okunade (2021) states that the African Union decided to move 
towards a ‘borderless’ Africa. Most notable was the adoption of the African 
Union Protocol on the Free Movement of Persons in Africa at the AU Assembly 
in Addis Ababa in 2018. Hirsch (2021: n.p.) argues that ‘the rationale for the 
protocol is that African development will be enhanced by the freer movement 
of people across national borders within the continent. Thus, while efforts at 
continental level have been seized with promoting the free movement of people 
on the continent, not much has been done on the integration of immigrants 
within countries on the continent. 

A number of factors can be identified in migration literature that are 
pertinent in promoting integration of immigrants in general and teacher 
migrants in particular. Belonging plays an integral role in the integration of 
immigrants in host countries. Hagerty et al. (1992) (cited in Salami et al. 2019: 


29) views belonging as ‘the experience of personal involvement in a system or 
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environment so that persons feel themselves to be an integral part of the system 
or environment. Key features of an immigrant’s ‘sense of belonging include the 
experience of being valued, needed, and accepted as well as a person’s perception 
that his or her characteristics articulate with, fit with, or complement the 
system or environment’ (Salami et al. 2019: 29). Additionally, language plays 
an instrumental role in the integration of immigrants; Nieuwboer and Rood 
(2016) noted the centrality of language skills in the integration of immigrants 
in Europe. The Parliamentary Assembly of the European Council (2014) cited 
in Nieuwboer and Rood (2016: 30) declared that ‘socially relevant functional 
language skills, which encourage communication and integration are more 
important. Hence, it can be argued that acquisition of language skills is essential 
in the integration of immigrants in the host countries. Additionally, scholarship 
on monolingual habitus and linguicism locates language at the epicentre of 
integration of immigrants (Rem and Gasper 2018; Ruhlmann and McMonagle 
2019). Ruhlmann and McMonagle (2019) highlight issues of othering and 
linguicism in the exclusion of immigrants in Germany. Other studies in South 
Africa have established that language skills were an essential survival strategy for 
immigrants (Sinyolo 2012; Tarisayi and Manik 2019). In this chapter the concepts 
of belonging and language were pertinent in unpacking the relationship between 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South African counterparts. 


2. Theoretical Framework 


Several theories have been proffered to unpack the experiences of migrants in 
general and migrant teachers in particular. These theories include the isolation 
hypothesis, scapegoating hypothesis, biocultural hypothesis, power theory and 
power-conflict theory. In this chapter the researcher drew from the scapegoating 
theoretical lens to analyse the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers and South African teachers in school spaces. The scapegoating theory 
of xenophobia argues ‘prejudice and discrimination as a means by which people 
express hostility arising from frustration (Odiaka 2017: 6). Harris (2002: 172) 
explains, “The scapegoating hypothesis of xenophobia states that the foreigner is 
used as a scapegoat, someone to blame for social ills and personal frustrations. 
In this way, the foreigner becomes a target for hostility and violence’ Social ills 
within South Africa are blamed on the foreigners according to the scapegoating 
theory. Perennial problems related to limited resources such as housing, 


education, health care and employment are linked to the influx of migrants 
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(Tshitereke 1999; Harris 2002). Black et al. (2006) argue that many migrants 
find shelter in informal urban settlements which are sites of high poverty, 
unemployment, and housing shortages. This essentially puts pressure on the 
already limited resources. In contemporary times, social ills such as crime and 
drugs are blamed on the migrants according to the scapegoating theoretical 
lens. For Tshitereke (1999) the phenomenon of xenophobia entails frustrated 
people venting their anger on the ‘frustration-scape goat’. Essentially, migrants 
become the frustration scapegoats according to the scapegoating theoretical 
lens. In this chapter, the way South African teachers relate to their Zimbabwean 
migrant counterparts resonates with the shared frustration that is captured by 
the scapegoating hypothesis. Odiaka (2017) terms the shared frustration among 
perpetrators of xenophobia ‘commonness of experience. Claassen (2017: 4) 
states that the scapegoating theory ‘holds that poverty produces frustration, and 
consequently aggression, with aggression then displaced onto some innocent 
but weak third party. Drawing from the scapegoating theory, this chapter argues 
that teachers from outside South Africa are targeted despite being innocent 
because they are considered a weak third party. Widespread poverty in South 
Africa feeds into the growing frustration with the government of South Africa 
and resultantly aggression against immigrants. The migrant teachers are targeted 
within South Africas school spaces because there are construed as weak third 
parties. The next section presents the research methodology. 


3. Research Methodology 


The study on the relationship between the Zimbabwean migrant teachers and 
their South African counterparts in school spaces was within the interpretivist 
paradigm and it was qualitative. Creswell and Poth (2018: 45) state that 
qualitative research provides ‘a complex, detailed understanding of the issue’ 
This study provides a detailed understanding of the relationship between 
migrant teachers and native teachers working in a country that has experienced 
recurring outbreaks of violence against foreigners. A multisite case study was 
carried out in two selected provinces in South Africa. Cohen, Manion and 
Morrison (2018: 376) explain case studies proffer ‘a unique example of real 
people in real situations, enabling readers to understand ideas more clearly than 
simply by presenting them with abstract theories or principles. The researcher 
purposively sampled eighteen Zimbabwean migrant teachers in two provinces 
in South Africa. Data was generated using two focus group discussions (one 
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focus group per province) and twelve semi-structured interviews. Focus group 
discussions and semi-structured interviews were used to triangulate and probe 
themes emerging from either of the two data generation methods. Lambert and 
Loiselle (2008) aver that combining individual interviews and focus groups 
enhances qualitative research data. The researcher utilized thematic analysis 
(Braun and Clarke 2006). 


4. Findings 


This section presents and discusses the findings from this study. The chapter noted 
that the colleague-outsider conundrum was exhibited in teacher collegiality in 
school spaces. The sense of belonging of teachers from outside South Africa 
was affected by othering associated with the colleague-outsider conundrum. 
Additionally, there was weaponization of Indigenous languages to perpetuate 
the colleague-outsider conundrum. Lastly, the conundrum between teachers 
from outside South Africa and local South African teachers was revealed by 
the non-recognition of foreign-earned teaching experience. These findings are 
explained in detail in this section under the themes: teacher collegiality, sense 
of belonging, Indigenous languages and the colleague-outsider conundrum and 


non-recognition foreign-earned teaching experience. 


Teacher Collegiality 


The study revealed that being a migrant teacher in South African classrooms 
affected interactions with other local South African teachers, learners and 
parents. One critical relationship that was affected according to the participants 
in the study was teacher collegiality. Tarisayi, Munyaradzi and Chidarikire (2020: 
92) view teacher collegiality as ‘the collaboration of teachers in the same school 
or in different schools with the sole purpose of improving their teaching practice 
and the learning taking place in the relevant schools: Teacher collegiality is an 
important relationship within school spaces. Conversely, Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers who participated in this study revealed that teacher collegiality with 
local South African teachers was adversely affected by their being foreigners. 
One participant, Munyaradzi, narrated, “There are times when you feel that you 
are only a colleague in some situations and an outsider most of the times. When 
they want my help with a difficult situation, I am their colleague. Once it’s done 
they remember that I am an outsider’ The participant’s views suggest that the 
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relationship between him and his colleagues at his school was manipulative. 
Local teachers only treated him as a colleague when they needed his input 
or help but immediately switch to treating him as an outsider thereafter. 
Essentially, the relationship between migrant teachers in South Africa and their 
peers can be viewed as fluid and fluctuating between being colleagues and at 
times outsiders. This chapter describes the fluidity and fluctuating relationship 
between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South African counterparts as 
the ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum. The migrant teachers in this study revealed 
that they were regarded as colleagues when it was convenient for the local South 
Africa teachers. This writer views this relationship between Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers and their South African peers as the ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum. 
A study by Sinyolo (2012) viewed this ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum as part of 
the teacher migration paradox. Sinyolo (2012) argues that there are ‘love-and- 
hate’ attitudes towards Zimbabwean migrant teachers in South Africa. The 
‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum suggests that teacher collegiality between 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their local South African peers was temporary 
and largely to the benefit of the later. The relationship between Zimbabwean 
migrant teachers and South African teachers can be argued to be complex and 
nuanced due to its fluidity from collegiality to outsider situationally. Central to 
the colleague-outsider conundrum is the notion that the relationship between 
migrant teachers and local South African teachers was largely ad hoc. South 
African teachers were viewed as regarding teachers from outside South Africa as 
colleagues when it was convenient for them to do so. The ad hoc approach goes 
against the teacher collegiality that should be prevalent in school spaces. 
Another key aspect of the colleague-outsider conundrum is that the 
relationship between the Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South 
African counterparts was situation and context dependent. In addition, another 
participant, Tawanda, explained, “You can tell that a local colleague needs help 
or a favour by the way they address you. If they call you mfowethu [isiZulu 
for colleague/friend/buddy], it means they want a favour. In other contexts, 
it will be Mr Shumba. You cease to be mfowethu.’ The verbatim narration by 
the participant further buttress the view that the relationship between migrant 
teachers and local South African teachers was ad hoc. Essentially, for the local 
South African teachers, migrant teachers only became colleagues when it was 
convenient. Additionally from Tawandas explanation, it can be noted that the 
‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum is evident in everyday conversations between 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South African colleagues. Though the 


colleague-outsider’ conundrum is subtle the Zimbabwean migrant teachers 
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were convinced that it exists in school spaces. The participants noted that 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers only become colleagues to their South African 
colleagues when they need a favour or contribution. Hence, it can be argued 
that teacher collegiality between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South 
African counterparts was fluid, temporary and at times manipulative to some 
extent. However, it also emerged from the study that there was greater teacher 
collegiality among Zimbabwean migrant teachers within South African schools. 
Mike explained, 


There is genuine friendship and professional relations among our cliques 
of migrant teachers. I know for certain that I can count on my brothers and 
sisters from Zimbabwe at our school or neighbouring schools. We share our 
experiences and challenges in our social media groups. It’s really comforting to 


have people that you can count on when in foreign lands. 


The study established that Zimbabwean migrant teachers relied on other 
migrant teachers to navigate South African school spaces’ challenges. Hence, 
teacher collegiality among migrant teachers was utilized to make up for the 
skewed relationship with local South African teachers. Thus, the ‘colleague- 
outsider’ conundrum provided opportunity for teacher collegiality among 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers to thrive. Essentially, providing a comfort 
zone for the migrant teachers in school spaces. Thus, what was lost in teacher 
collegiality between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and South African teachers 
was replaced through stronger teacher collegiality among Zimbabwean 
migrant teachers. Comparatively it can also be noted that teacher collegiality 
for Zimbabwean migrant teachers was skewed towards their fellow peers who 
were foreigners as compared to South African teachers. The chapter argues that 
the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South African 
counterparts was more nuanced and complex due to the ‘colleague-outsider’ 
conundrum. The ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum in South African school 
spaces contributes to a layered teacher collegiality outlook whereby Zimbabwean 
migrant teachers are colleagues in an ad hoc manner and outsiders as and when 
necessary. Additionally, it follows from this scenario that Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers resorted to cluster among themselves leading to the emergence of 
another layer of teacher collegiality. Thus, there were apparent contradictions in 
the level of teacher collegiality within South African school spaces as there were 
layers of teacher collegiality. One layer involved teacher collegiality between 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers and local South African teachers and the other 
layer was composed of the relations among migrant teachers. Although outside 
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the purview of this chapter, there could be another layer of teacher collegiality 
involving the relations among South African teachers only. From the preceding 
discussion, it can be argued that the colleague-outsider conundrum negatively 
impacted the teacher collegiality between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and 
their South African colleagues to a greater extent. 


Sense of Belonging 


The colleague-outsider conundrum in South African school spaces also affected 
the Zimbabwean migrant teachers’ sense of belonging. A sense of belonging 
entails ‘the experience of personal involvement in a system or environment so 
that persons feel themselves to be an integral part of that system or environment, 
according to Hagerty, Lynch-Sauer, Patusky, Bouwsema and Collier (1992: 
173 cited in Salami et al. 2019: 29). The participants revealed that the ‘colleague- 
outsider’ conundrum impacted on their sense of belonging due to constant 
reminders that one is an outsider. Tapfumanei revealed, ‘It’s really difficult for us 
migrants to feel part of the school. The situation within and outside the classroom 
always reminds you that you are a foreigner, an outsider’ Tapfumanei revealed 
that both inside and outside the classroom migrant teachers are constantly 
reminded that they are outsiders. Essentially, the Zimbabwean teachers’ 
integration within school spaces is curtailed by constant reminders that they are 
foreigners. Salami et al. (2019: 29) states that ‘being valued, needed and accepted’ 
are vital attributes of sense of belonging for migrants in a host country. However, 
it was evident from the participants that it was difficult for Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers to be accepted due to the situation inside and outside the classroom. An 
example of a situation that affected one Zimbabwean migrant teacher’s sense of 
belonging involved maintaining discipline within school spaces. 


Chiedza, another Zimbabwean migrant teacher, explained, 


Any misunderstanding or problems with learners is immediately linked with 
your being a foreigner. Colleagues and the principal rush to conclude that the 
problem is related to our lack of grounding in the local culture and society. 
Issues which are supposed to be understood as simply teacher-learner relations 
are misconstrued as related to being an outsider. 


It can be noted that the colleague-outsider conundrum was basically evident in 
the relationship between some Zimbabwean migrant teachers who participated 
in this study and learners in South African learning spaces. Additionally, it was 
also revealed that local South African teachers were quick to link any problems 
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that Zimbabwean migrant teachers had with learners to their outsiderness. 
Zimbabwean migrantteachers were viewed as outsiders by their colleagues, learners 
and parents. The linking of problems between learners and Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers in school spaces confirms the scapegoating theory. The scapegoating 
theory argues that foreigners are blamed for all social ills in society. Hence, in 
this case migrant teachers are blamed for contributing to learner indiscipline. 
Any disciplinary issue involving a migrant teacher and learners is blamed on 
the former. Migrant teachers are scapegoated as being outsiders and thus fail to 
understand the learners without due consideration of the circumstances. 
Therefore, the findings in this chapter confirm the status of migrants which 
‘exists in all communities and societies, between those who belong, who are 
part of “us”, and those who may be experienced as foreign or alien’ (Crow, 
Allan and Summers 2001: 30). The curtailment of the sense of belonging of the 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers is essentially microcosmic of the experiences of 
migrants in other societies as also established by Crow et al. (2001). Furthermore, 
school spaces can be argued to be a miniature reflection of the wider society 
as reflected by the Zimbabwean migrant teachers’ experiences in South Africa. 
This study concurs with the view by Landau (2010) and Nyamnjoh (2010) that 
the integration of immigrants into host nation communities is restricted as they 
are regarded as outsiders. Due to these restrictions on the integration of the 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers, their sense of belonging is hampered despite 
spending several years teaching in South Africa. Additionally, the colleague- 
outsider conundrum revealed by the findings from this study aptly resonates 
with the argument put forward by Ngan and Chan (2013) that an outsider is 
always an outsider. Therefore, it can be argued that the integration of the 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers fully into the South African society takes more 
than living in South Africa for several years. As some Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers who participated in this study have been in South Africa for more than 
a decade but they are still regarded as outsiders. Hence, it can be argued that the 
‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum has ramifications on the sense of belonging of 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers to a greater extent. Resultantly, it can be reasoned 
that the hindrances in school spaces to the integration of the Zimbabwean 


migrant teachers are intertwined with the colleague-outsider conundrum. 


Indigenous Language and the Colleague-Outsider Conundrum 


The chapter further argues that Indigenous languages were weaponized to 
facilitate the ‘colleague-outsider’ relationship between Zimbabwean migrant 
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teachers and South African teachers. Indigenous languages were utilized in 
exclusionary ways that Zimbabwean migrant teachers perceived as targeted 
on outsiders. Another Zimbabwean migrant teacher working in South Africa, 
Chiedza, explained, 


Indigenous languages were sometimes used to exclude us migrant teachers 
from conversations. We try to learn the local languages but the expectation is 
English which is the medium of instruction would be used in all professional 
engagements. Unfortunately in some cases to silence a migrant teacher, it’s 
convenient for our local peers to switch to an indigenous language. 


The narration by Chiedza reveals that Indigenous languages were utilized in 
an exclusionary way by South African teachers to silence migrant teachers 
in school spaces. The medium of instruction in South Africa from Grade 3 is 
either English or Afrikaans, and this study was carried out in English-speaking 
schools. Zimbabwean migrant teachers mostly prefer English-speaking schools 
because the medium of instruction in their home country is English. It can be 
noted that the use of Indigenous languages in an exclusionary way within South 
African school spaces buttresses the ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum since 
colleagues strive to communicate in a language that all parties understand to a 


conversation. Maureen added, 


It is actually surprising that when there is a disagreement or contentious issue, 
our peers [South African teachers] switch to a local indigenous language. I have 
noticed that the switching to an indigenous language is done to ensure that you 
are excluded from the conversation. You end up picking bits and pieces of the 
conversation which should not be the case in professional spaces. Interesting the 
same teachers who switch to indigenous languages do not do that when they 
need help with something. 


Fundamentally, Indigenous languages were weaponized in South African school 
spaces to exclude Zimbabwean migrant teachers from engaging and contributing 
to some conversations. Priscilla posed the question, “What other way can you 
use to eliminate foreigners from a discussion than use an indigenous language? 
It is not about being fluent in English, but about not wanting us to participate 
in some conversations’ Hence, it was noted from the Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers’ experiences that the switching to Indigenous languages by some 
South African teachers was not motivated by the inability to communicate in 
the medium of instruction but was a way of excluding migrant teachers from 
the conversation. The effects of the weaponization of local languages on the 
integration of Zimbabwean migrant teachers established by this study were 
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consistent with other studies. Sinyolo (2012) established that lack of knowledge 
of local languages affected the integration of migrant teachers in South African 
school spaces. Therefore, it can be noted that there was exclusion of migrant 
teachers through the use of Indigenous languages according to findings from 
this study. Essentially, suggesting that the colleague-outsider conundrum was 
facilitated by the weaponization of Indigenous languages in school spaces. 


Non-recognition of Foreign-Earned Teaching Experience 


The chapter further noted that the non-recognition of foreign-earned teaching 
experience fed into the ‘colleague-outsider’ conundrum. The non-recognition 
of foreign-earned teaching experience further essentially strained the 
relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South African 
counterparts. Most of the Zimbabwean migrant teachers migrated to South 
Africa after teaching in their home country. A study by Tarisayi and Manik 
(2019) indicated that poor working conditions were cited as push factors in 
the migration of Zimbabwean teachers to South Africa. There is consensus 
among scholars that the majority of teachers migrating from Zimbabwe are 
experienced and qualified teachers. However, according to the participants 
in this study their teaching experience in Zimbabwe is not recognized in 
school spaces in South Africa. Resultantly, less experienced and at times 
novice teachers get more responsibilities by virtue of only being South African 


citizens. Brenda narrated, 


It seems my experience prior to teaching in South Africa is considered 
irrelevant. Before coming to South Africa, I taught in Zimbabwe for eight years. 
Surprisingly, the school authorities seem oblivious of that experience when 
assigning responsibilities to teachers. Local teachers with less experience are 
getting more recognition. I think it has something to do with being a foreigner. 


Experienced Zimbabwean migrant teachers were overlooked in assigning 
responsibilities due to the non-recognition of teaching experience earned 
outside South Africa. Additionally, another participant, Major, reflected, ‘I have 
been teaching in South Africa for over a decade now. However, I am always 
treated and viewed like a novice. How long will it take my colleagues to accept 
me as an experienced and seasoned teacher? Recently qualified South African 
teachers are treated with more respect as compared to us foreigners’ The 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers who participated in the study were unanimous 


that their teaching experience earned before migrating to South Africa was not 
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considered when assigning responsibilities. An example given by one of the 
participants was the promotion of recently qualified South African teachers. 
A study by Keevy (2008) noted that migrant teachers were inhibited from 
pursuing their teaching careers in host countries due to non-recognition of their 
qualifications. However, this chapter widens the conversation and argues that 
Zimbabwean migrant teachers’ experience outside South Africa was not being 
recognized. The case of Zimbabwean migrant teachers being denied recognition 
of their teaching experience gained in Zimbabwe confirms an observation 
by the Commonwealth on the status of migrant teachers. Additionally, the 
Commonwealth Secretariat (2011: n.p.) noted that ‘there is a lack of recognition 
of teachers’ statuses in host country rules and regulations. Thus, the non- 
recognition of the Zimbabwean migrant teachers’ teaching experience affected 
their relationship as it reflected that they were outsiders. The chapter argues 
that non-recognition of foreign-earned experience was a form of othering of the 


Zimbabwean migrant teachers. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


This chapter drew from a multisite study carried out in two selected provinces 
in South Africa. The concepts of belonging and language as well as teacher 
collegiality were utilized to unpack the relationship between Zimbabwean 
migrant teachers and South African teachers in school spaces. The chapter 
described the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and South 
African teachers as a colleague-outsider conundrum. Zimbabwean migrant 
teachers revealed that they only became colleagues situationally, especially 
when giving favours to their South African counterparts. The chapter further 
argued that despite the Zimbabwean migrant teachers spending several years 
in South Africa they were still outsiders and thus concurring with a study by 
Ngan and Chan (2013) that an outsider is always an outsider. Additionally, 
the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and their South 
African colleagues was further strained by the non-recognition of foreign- 
earned teaching experience. The chapter also highlighted the weaponization 
of Indigenous languages to sustain the colleague-outsider conundrum. It can 
be concluded from this chapter that scapegoating was influential in shaping 
the relationship between Zimbabwean migrant teachers and the South African 
peers in school spaces. 
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Heroic Teachers? Understanding the Choices 
and Strategies of Teachers in a Context in Flux 


Ritesh Shah 


1. Introduction 


In conflict-affected settings, teachers are increasingly positioned as central 
actors in ensuring the continuity of education, the protection of children and 
ultimately effective learning and well-being outcomes. They are often labelled 
‘front line actors’ of response in a range of education in emergencies (EiE) and 
disaster risk reduction (DRR) literature (Burns and Lawrie 2015). As such, there 
has been growing recognition in recent years to support both the professional 
development and well-being of these individuals to be able to deliver the type 
of quality, inclusive education which all learners, but particularly those facing 
the immediate impacts of conflict, deserve and warrant (see e.g. Mendenhall, 
Gomez and Varni 2018). 

Yet, the personal and professional identities of these teachers, and their (in) 
capacities and (un)willingness to support such an agenda, are often assumed, 
rather than carefully explored in such efforts. This is despite a growing body 
of literature which suggests that understanding teachers’ identities and beliefs, 
and locating their work within broader social-political discourses, may be a 
fundamental precondition to having any impact on practice. 

In this chapter, I put forth the argument, based on prior work developed in 
this area, that in times of conflict and crisis, teachers’ agency and understandings 
of what it means to be successful in context of adversity warrant much greater 
attention and focus (Shah 2012; Lopes Cardozo and Shah 2016). Drawing 
conceptually on Hay’s (2002a,b) Strategic Relational Approach (SRA), I seek to 
highlight how teachers’ agency and willingness, and identity as change-makers, 
is often a product of the mediation between their personal and professional 
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selves in a context shaped and influenced by political, economic and social 
forces. I explore this within the context of two countries currently affected by 
the Syrian refugee crisis, Turkey and Jordan. I position teachers’ work, and 
the struggles within the contexts they are currently within, to highlight how 
their strategies and approaches are shaped by a range of factors that extend 
beyond that of individual agency and professional expertise alone. I argue that 
teachers mediate their context based on a combination of personal motivations, 
community and peer expectations and pre-existing professional values/beliefs. 
Specifically, I highlight the particular conditions created by the Syrian refugee 
response in Jordan and Turkey, which render the construction of, reflection on 
and modification of teacher agency unique. This, in turn, has consequences in 
regards to the expectations placed upon education personnel to operationalize 
ambitious agendas of equitable learning, social integration and the protection 
of students’ social and emotional well-being which are often thrust onto their 
shoulders in such contexts. 

In making this argument, I draw on data which I collected from teachers 
as part of three separate external evaluations I conducted of professional 
development programmes supporting educational personnel working with 
Syrian refugee children in Jordan and Turkey (Shah 2017, 2018a,b). A semi- 
structured, qualitative interview technique known as Most Significant Change 
(MSC) was used asa primary data collection methodology in all three evaluations. 
MSC was used to firstly elicit a range of identified changes which educators had 
experienced, personally and professionally, through the training and support 
of the programmes. They were then asked to provide greater detail about one 
of these changes by reconstructing a story of what things were like prior, how 
the change had unfolded and what things were like for them now. Additionally, 
interviewees were asked to specify why the change they selected was the most 
significant one to them (see Shah 2014 for more details about the MSC interview 
approach). Across these three evaluations, a total of 134 stories of change were 
collected from both Turkish and Jordanian teachers working with Syrian refugee 
children, as well as volunteer or temporary Syrian refugee teachers. All stories 
collected were anonymized to protect the confidentiality of those interviewed, 
and consent was obtained for use of stories in future publications such as this. 
Extracts of stories are presented throughout the remainder of the chapter to 
serve as illustrative examples of the wider themes and issues which surfaced 
upon undertaking a fuller inductive coding of the data in combination. What 
these stories reveal is the often intertwined nature of teachers’ personal and 


professional selves, as well as their perceptions of how they locate themselves 
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in contexts that are in flux, uncertain and which oftentimes challenge their 
capacities for change. 

I begin by charting out conceptually one way of understanding and 
conceptualizing teacher agency and identity in conflict-affected contexts. This 
then leads to an exploration of the situation in Jordan and Turkey at present 
time. Both are countries which are hosting sizeable proportions of Syrian 
refugees following the outbreak of civil war within Syria in 2010. By identifying 
the differences in the contexts, I then move onto to highlight how this then 
mediates and influences the ways teacher agency is employed and particularly the 
opportunities and limitations this might offer for them to act as transformative 


or even supportive allies for refugee learners. 


2. Understanding and Conceptualizing 
Teacher Agency and Identity 


Research from conflict-affected contexts makes clear that teachers’ space 
for manoeuvre (i.e. their personal and professional agency) is bounded and 
framed by social, political and economic conditions (Vongalis-Macrow 2006; 
Lopes Cardozo 2009; Pherali 2013). As argued in previous work, the SRA 
provides a framework to understand teachers as both strategic and political 
actors and whose agency exists in a dialectical relationship with the broader 
cultural, political and economic (post-)conflict environment (Shah and Lopes 
Cardozo 2014, 2016). The SRA, developed by scholars working in the broader 
field of sociology/political sciences, provides a heuristic tool for exploring the 
dialectical relationship between structures, agents and agency (Hay 2002b; 
Jessop 2005). 

Ihe basic premise is as follows: the strategically selective context within 
which actors (such as teachers) operate is based on structural and institutional 
conditions that can reinforce the motivations, actions or strategies of particular 
individuals, and work against others, creating both opportunities and 
constraints for specific courses of action. In response, actors at various scales 
make conscious and unconscious choices based on the knowledge they hold of 
this context to realize particular outcomes or objectives. A significant point of 
SRA is that in any moment the way in which actors understand and respond to 
their environment can greatly vary, as can their motivations and intentions for 
action, leading to a plethora of potential outcomes. Thus, both the structured 
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context within which action occurs and the types of agency which actors exhibit 
have a bearing on the outcomes observed. 

This agency, it is argued, is structured in part as well by teachers’ own identity 
both professionally and personally within these contexts. Teacher professional 
identity should be understood as the ways that teachers, both individually and 
collectively, view and understand themselves as professionals (Mockler 2011). 
It is a concept founded on a personal and professional notion of one’s work 
based on sense of self, as well as knowledge and beliefs, dispositions, interests 
and orientations towards work and change (Drake, Spillane and Hufferd- Ackles 
2001). However, a key aspect of identity is that it is not impermeable and is prone 
to be influenced by the communities and discourses within which teachers live 
and work (Avalos 2010). 

Welmond (2002: 43) suggests that conceptualizing teacher identity is a 
threefold exploration of: 


1) defining what it means to be a teacher in a given context through the 
voices of the teachers themselves 

2) exploring the claims made through policy on how teachers should behave 
and think (i.e. the ‘ideal teacher’) and 

3) examining the fashion in which teachers navigate this contested terrain. 


Research from the Global South has found that teachers often reconcile their own 
aspirations and wishes with claims coming from outside (whether through policy, 
political/social or professional discourse) and adopt a flexible identity in response 
(Schweisfurth 2002; Welmond 2002; McGrath 2008). Hence, teacher identities 
are not fixed but rather are ‘a complex matter of the social and individual, of 
discourse and practice, of reification and participation, of similarity and 
difference, of agency and structure, of fixity and transgression, of the singular and 
the multiple’ (Clarke 2009: 189). In conflict-affected settings in which discourses 
around teachers’ work, the nature of the profession and the objectives of schooling 
tend to shift quite significantly, it can be expected that teachers will face particular 
constraints and strategically respond in kind. Tensions between new externally 
introduced or legitimated discourses and extant teacher notions and beliefs about 
teachers’ work can lead to what Jansen (2001: 242) labels an ‘identity conflict’ 
Such conflicts open up possibilities for teachers to draw on and utilize more than 
one discourse concurrently, as a strategic resource in times of significant change 
(Jessop and Penny 1998; Osborn et al. 2000; Welmond 2002; Barrett 2008). 

In sum, teacher agency should be understood as the way teachers feel about 
themselves professionally, emotionally and politically, given the conditions of 
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their work and the internal motivations and beliefs they bring to the job. In line 
with the work of Stuart Hall (2003), the affiliation and role one might have as 
a teacher should be understood to be in perpetual motion and layered between 
past and present. Teachers’ exercise of agency is based on an interpretation of and 
reflection on their context, counterbalanced by their own value commitments, 
personal background and sense of professional expertise. The employment of 
agency must be understood as strategic and selective in response to specific 
structural and material constraints. As Lopes Cardozo (2009: 412) contends, 
while teachers may act according to their reflexivity, rationality and motivations, 
their actions are embedded in a strategically selective context that creates both 
opportunities for and constraints to teachers’ level of agency and the choices 
they make. The current time, place and space within which schooling occurs 
‘selectively reinforces particular forms of action, tactics or strategies’ and 
provides a place within which teachers ‘can be reflexive, can reformulate within 
limits their own identities’ (Jessop 2005: 49). The SRA helps to move away from 
analyses that view teachers’ actions as divorced from context or simultaneously 
limits teachers’ agency within tight structural parameters. 

The remainder of the chapter now takes these ideas and explores them 
further in the contexts of Jordan and Turkey, countries which have witnessed 
hundreds of thousands of Syrian refugee students entering into poorly equipped 


and resourced education systems in recent years. 


3. Finding Agency within a Strategically Selective 
Context Built on Integration: Turkey 


In Turkey, a total of 1.1 million Syrian children and youth reside under 
temporary protection’ which grants them access to services such as health 
care, employment and education.’ The vast majority (94 per cent) lives outside 
of camp settings in urban and peri-urban areas.’ A relatively large proportion 
of this section of the Syrian refugee population (approximately 23 per cent of 
the total refugee population) resides in Turkey’s three largest cities of Istanbul, 
Ankara and Izmir.‘ 

It is in the large urban settlements, far from the Syrian border, where the 
refugee population is most vulnerable, according to a recent report by the 
International Crisis Group. The International Crisis Group (2018: 3) identifies 
that the refugee community’s inability to speak Turkish ‘limits opportunities to 
find and build on shared values and interests and ‘reinforces [Turkish citizens] 
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convictions that Syrians do not conform to [their] cultural norms: This is leading 
to increasing rates of urban violence between Turkish and Syrian communities, 
self-segregation/ghettoization of Syrian refugees in particular municipalities 
and locations in major cities and growing perceptions among the Turkish 
community, particularly the working class, that the Syrian refugees are taking 
more than they are contributing to society. 

For education personnel, who live and work in these communities, these 
discourses and perceptions about the refugee population also influenced their 
own beliefs and practices towards them. One counsellor candidly described 
how ‘when Syrian students first started to enrol in our schools, many of 
us were reluctant to welcome them . . . we had a lot of prejudice against the 
Syrian population. We thought they were being advantaged in Turkish society, 
receiving extra money from the government and being given preferences for 
jobs’ (Shah 2018b: 39). 

Despite such public sentiment, the government of Turkey has expressed 
its intention to integrate all Syrian refugees into the Turkish public education 
system (TPS). This is in line with the Global Compact for Refugees which 
affirms the importance of integrating refugees within national systems, rather 
than creating parallel structures as was the case in prior humanitarian crises 
(UN General Assembly 2018). Such a commitment, however, brings with it a 
number of challenges for the government of Turkey. One of the most significant, 
documented in a range of recent reports and studies, are the language skills of 
incoming Syrian students into the TPS. Many enter with little or no knowledge 
of Turkish, particularly if they have been out of school or come from informal, 
non-accredited temporary education centres (TECs) where the language of 
instruction is Arabic. A range of studies highlight how the lack of appropriate 
resources, extra support and willingness/capacity of TPS to recognize and 
accommodate the learning needs of this population leads to Syrian students not 
able to effectively participate, communicate and succeed in TPS (Tösten, Toprak 
and Kayan 2017; Mostafa 2018; International Crisis Group 2018). As a result, 
the risk is that the integration experience becomes one of ‘islands of loneliness, 
disintegration, fear and the idea of them versus us which could further feed 
feelings of hatred, violence, discrimination and hopelessness’ (Tésten, Toprak 
and Kayan 2017: 1157). For schools in urban areas, concerns also exist about 
school overcrowding as a result of the influx of Syrian refugee students into TPS, 
leading to increased tensions between host community and refugee populations 
and increases in incidences of violence and bullying in schools (Human Rights 
Watch 2015; International Crisis Group 2018). Finally, the lack of Turkish 
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language also presents significant challenges for the educational personnel and 
the parents of Syrian refugees to communicate with each other. 

In combination, this creates a difficult context for education personnel at 
present, particularly those with significant years of experience and expertise 
of working with Turkish students, who now find themselves ill-equipped to 
deal with a range of new issues and challenges. One teacher recounted how, ‘In 
the education faculty I attended, I was not taught or educated on how to teach 
refugees or those from other countries. When I came to this school, however, I 
encountered a number of Syrian students in my classroom, and I was not at all 
equipped to deal with this challenge’ (Shah 2018b: 45). 

For many, their sense of professional efficacy was challenged by the new 
structural and material conditions of their work. While there have been some 
efforts, on the part of UNICEF, UNHCR and civil society to address these 
gaps, the challenges at present time remain significant for teachers who are the 
coalface of managing this commitment to full integration of Syrian refugees into 
TPS. One counsellor identified that despite attending a thirteen-day training 
session, at the end: ‘I did not feel comfortable at the end of the process to then go 
and convince the other counsellors and teachers in my district or school about 
the issue. I was not in a position to be a leader or expert to others on how to 
support refugee children and their integration’ (Shah 2018b: 45). 

In times of ambitious reform, such as that which is occurring in Turkey in 
response to the Syrian refugee crisis, teachers’ functions, roles and purpose 
are often contested and reconceptualized in an attempt at establishing a new 
institutional order (Tatto 2007, 2011). Such periods often see intense activity at 
the level of policy discourse towards (re)framing and (re)classifying teachers’ 
labour towards particular outcomes (Bernstein 2000). Yet policy statements and 
action vary in the degree to which they attempt to frame and/or classify teachers’ 
work throughout such periods of transformation, which is in part mediated 
by the capacity of the state to regulate these parameters (Connell 2009). 
Additionally, they are rarely uniform in their voice, message or effect and are 
instead imbued with competing messages that create tensions and competing 
strategies (Robertson 2012). Nonetheless, teachers are structured by such 
classification and framing, whether weak or strong, coherent or not, in ways that 
lead to residual effects on the agency and practices of individuals and collectives 
working in schools (Jansen 2001: 245-6). 

Hence professional success, for many teachers working in schools with high 
numbers of Syrian refugee learners, became increasingly focused on whether 


or not they could effectively teach these students Turkish and integrate them 
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effectively into mainstream education. This was, in turn, shaped by broader 
political (and educational) discourses that the Syrians should become Turkish 
and lose their Syrian identity (Hintz and Feehan 2017). As one teacher reflected: 
‘Isee [learning Turkish language and culture] ... as critical for my Syrian students 
who are now living in this country. It is vital they have access to language so 
that they can survive and thrive in Turkey as their new home’ (Shah 2018b: 20). 
Agency for transformation was in fact reflected and demonstrated by teacher 
capacities to transform these Syrian refugees into citizen-subjects of the Turkish 
state. Whether or not this model of social integration was appropriate or just to 
the needs of Syrian refugees did not appear questioned or challenged. 


4. Varying Agency and Identity: The Case of Jordan 


Like Turkey, Jordan has shouldered a large proportion of the Syrian refugee 
population fleeing conflict within Syria. By early 2018, just over 660,000 
Syrian refugees had registered with UNHCR in Jordan.’ Of the total number of 
registered refugees, the majority are children and youth with 51 per cent under 
the age of eighteen.‘ In Jordan, however, the narrative around the Syrian refugees 
is different. There is less political appetite and willingness within the country to 
see permanent resettlement as an option, and rather the common expectation 
is that as soon as practicable, the refugees will return back to Syria. As a result, 
Jordan has sought to manage the response in a way which frames the refugee 
population as a security concern and maintain approaches which seek isolation 
and separation rather than integration (Yahya 2015; Betts, Ali and Memisoglu 
2017; Lenner and Turner 2019). This led to more than half of Syrian refugee 
children remaining out of school until 2017, with many missing out on several 
years of schooling. In its place, informal education opportunities in both host 
community and camp settings took prominence, often operated by national and 
international NGOs without much state involvement (Human Rights Watch 
2016; Carlier 2018). 

Following the London Conference in 2016, donors and the Government 
of Jordan agreed to work together to ensure that Syrians and vulnerable 
Jordanians living in host community settings would have access to improved 
living conditions and be able to access basic services like health and education. 
A number of short-term solutions were employed to achieve this including 
the establishment of additional double-shift schools to accommodate Syrian 


students in the afternoon, as well as expediting pre-service teacher training and 
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employing additional contractual teachers for the second shift (Government of 
Jordan 2018b). 

Ihis focus on providing access to all Syrian refugees has worsened 
overcrowding in schools and placed strain on teachers and existing infrastructure. 
Schools in Jordan which were already suffering from facilities in need of repair 
or rehabilitation prior to the crisis have faced increasing strain and damage to 
their existing infrastructure, with facilities often insufficient to the needs of this 
increased student population (Government of Jordan 2018a). 

Those in schools oftentimes felt the strain between the mandate and moral 
imperative to enable access to the Syrian refugee population and what was 
actually feasible. One principal described how: 


Many [refugees] wanted to enrol their children in our school, but we did not have 
enough space. I tried, as best I could to accommodate about 20 of the students, to 
the point where we had to put desks and chairs outside the classroom doors to fit 
the extra students. But there were still about 180 Syrian students who remained 
on the waiting list and were unable to come to our school. (Shah 2018a: 65) 


He told this part of the story with a mixture of remorse and guilt, noting that 
‘having enough space for our students is a basic need for our community’ and 
that it effects the ‘relationship between the school and community and... 
the impression they have our school’ (Shah 2018a: 65). For this principal his 
own reputation, and that of his school, was significantly compromised by the 
insufficient school infrastructure available to meet community demand. 
Additionally, educational quality has also been adversely affected by the 
significant influx of students into the system. Children in second-shift schools 
have less contact hours than students in the first-shift. To make up for this, 
second-shift students are also expected to attend school on Saturdays, but 
attendance on this extra day remains significantly lower than other days of 
the week. And, with pre-service teacher training expedited to meet demand, 
many new teachers in formal schools - particularly in double-shift and camp 
schools - lack pedagogical skills or experience to be able to effectively address 
issues arising from overcrowded, disrupted classrooms, children dealing with 
the effects of trauma and/or violence and bullying within the school. Teachers 
lack the expertise and support to accommodate the unique demands of a student 
population who have faced trauma, displacement, interrupted schooling and 
economic hardship. Often this results in high rates of drop out of Syrian refugee 
students from the education system and burnout among teachers deployed 
to support these students (UNICEF and Ministry of Education Jordan 2020; 
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Sieverding et al. 2018). The facilitation of access prioritized by the international 
community has not been necessarily backed up by concomitant support from 
the Government of Jordan to ensure that teachers have the necessary willingness 
and capacity to enable the learning and well-being outcomes demanded under 
minimum standards for EiE (INEE 2010). 

Similar to Turkey, many of the teachers working in formal schools 
acknowledged their own shortcomings and the fact that they were not prepared 
to manage the needs of the learners in their classroom. One counsellor, reflecting 


on the challenges, noted how: 


because of the refugee population we work with, and the trauma and family 
issues children live under, the school suffers from many issues with students’ 
misbehaviour. And the teachers, who are less qualified and competent, do not 
normally have the appropriate skills, knowledge and experience to deal with this 
... [teachers do] not appear to understand how some of the issues of behaviour 
and underachievement were not the fault of the child alone and were instead the 
result of them being refugees and living in a difficult situation. (Shah 2018a: 80) 


She went on to describe how ‘teachers resort to using dangerous approaches to 
dealing with misbehaviour’ acknowledging ‘their actions would often make the 
situation worse’ (Shah 2018a: 80). The counsellor felt frustrated by being in a 
context where she observed teachers taking action in ways that were deleterious 
to student well-being and learning but were likely all they could do to manage. 
Yet, she perceived herself limited in her capacity to provide ‘practical techniques 
or advice . . . as an alternative to what they were doing’ (Shah 2018a: 80). 

A significant constraint limiting Jordanian educators’ agency to move beyond 
patterns of practice which they acknowledged as deleterious to student well-being 
was one of knowledge and skills. As a result, they consciously chose strategic 
actions which they knew were wrong but which enabled them to survive the 
challenges of managing overcrowded classrooms with a range of learning needs. 
To fault these teachers as apathetic, or unconsciously reproducing violence, may 
perhaps be too simplistic. 

Within the refugee camps of Jordan, and particularly informal education 
programmes set up to support refugee learners who are either out of school 
or needing additional learning support, the role and nature of the teacher is 
rendered somewhat different. There, and unlike the formal education system 
where teachers may only be Jordanian nationals, the majority of individuals 
staffing such programmes are Syrian refugees. Because they are Syrian refugees, 
they are not officially allowed to be paid a salary but can be offered stipends 
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or transportation allowances that are often significantly below the minimum 
wage. Yet, in the camp setting, working as a teacher is often one of the better 
roles available and is one highly sought after. This is because often NGOs offer 
up to these volunteer teachers initial training as well as ongoing professional 
development and support (Magee and Pherali 2019; Kraft and Smith 2019). 

In some literature, it has been contended that these accidental teachers’ may 
lack the necessary inculcation into a set ofshared professional values and beliefs 
to maintain strong conviction or vocation for the work they do (Bennell and 
Akyeampong 2007; Mpokosa et al. 2008). However, such arguments have been 
countered by ethnographic accounts of teachers in conflict-affected contexts 
which document a sense of a strong moral purpose - or the desire to do good 
or make a difference - in their communities or broader society (Shriberg, 
Kirk and Winthrop 2007; Kirk and Winthrop 2008). For example, Kirk and 
Winthrop (2008: 877), in a study of Afghan community-based teachers, remark 
that ‘although not necessarily qualified or experienced, [they] have important 
attributes for the critical work they do’ with a ‘strong sense of their roles in the 
community, especially with respect to promoting children’s moral and ethical 
character and well-being. 

Such was the case in the refugee camps of Jordan as well, with many of the 
Syrian volunteer teachers discussed ways in which having the responsibility of a 
teacher had instilled or restored such a moral purpose. For example, one teacher 
described how he had ‘blossomed as a teacher . . . and [felt] more confident 
to support the students in my community to learn in the best possible way - 
whether in Azraq or in Syria when I return’ (Shah 2017: 97). This individual, 
who left Syria halfway through completing his teaching degree, felt that as a 
result of his experiences both as a refugee herself and through the experiences he 
had gained as a teacher in Jordan, he would remain committed to supporting her 
community wherever he was in the future. Importantly, as Kirk and Winthrop 
(2008: 877) identify, such vocation are ‘significant assets to be acknowledged 
by communities, education authorities and their [external] partners supporting 
education despite the fact that officially, this individually might be classified as 
unqualified. In other words, it is because of the context of the camps, which 
affords opportunities for non-traditional teachers to assume such a role, that 
such individuals’ agency for transformation can be inculcated, supported and 
strengthened. Unfortunately, outside the camp settings, this agency is often 
hindered by a different set of strategically selective conditions which perceive 
Syrian refugees as stealing jobs and opportunities from host community 
populations. 
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Alongside this, taking on the role and identity of a teacher also serves an 
important role in helping individuals to navigate a sense of purpose and hope 
in the midst of displacement and uncertainty. One Syrian volunteer specified 
how working as a teacher in the informal learning centres ‘reminded me of my 
roles and responsibility as a teacher [and] . . . restored some of the hope and 
professional identify I lost when I left Syria (Shah 2017: 99). Another noted: ‘we 
lost hope, and working here at the centre is where I have found it again’ (Shah 
2017: 103). In this respect, the narratives of the Syrian refugee teachers stand 
in contrast to those of the Jordanian and Turkish educators presented earlier. It 
signals that the varying times, places and spaces within which education occurs 
in both countries appears to ‘selectively reinforces particular forms of action, 
tactics or strategies’ and provides a place within which teachers ‘can be reflexive, 
can reformulate within limits their own identities’ (Jessop 2005: 49). 


5. Conclusion 


These narratives from Jordan and Turkey highlight the myriad of ways in which 
individual teacher agency and capacity alone may not be enough to overcome the 
significant structural barriers which the profession faces at present in supporting 
quality and well-being for all, but particularly the most vulnerable. At the same 
time, it suggests that such conditions can also instil agency, particularly for those 
who have come into the system from a different vantage and often seeking a 
sense of purpose in a time of personal or professional struggle. 

Seemingly, many of the teachers working in both countries at present, and 
across both formal and informal systems, do not see their work without meaning 
and do in fact hold a strong conviction and will for change. 

What they understand this change to mean, however, is not always focused 
on a notion of transformation which promotes social justice or equity and may 
in fact reproduce prevalent hegemonic forces which act to maintain a social 
hierarchy between refugee and host community populations. Such is the case 
in Turkey, where political discourses of integration have become intertwined 
with notions of what effective teaching and learning in Turkish should look 
like. Or alternatively, in the case of Jordan, where the government has signalled 
that the Syrian refugees are only present in the country temporarily and remain 
outsiders, many teachers and counsellors approached their work with refugee 
populations with a sense of tentativeness. In other words, the strategically 


selective national context shapes teachers’ conscious and unconscious strategies 
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towards refugee learners and leads to actions against principles of inclusion 
and equity which many of them espouse. As noted by Dryden-Peterson et al. 
(2019: 347), the ways in which national-level actors position refugees’ futures 
within policies, ‘when enacted at school levels, variably enable or constrain 
opportunities: As the frontline actors at a school level, they are often reconciling 
their own personal and professional identities against national discourses 
around refugee futures. 

In other words, teachers’ strategic actions cannot be understood as divorced 
from but rather mutually constitutive of the strategically selective context in 
which they operate. Specifically, teachers may have intentions and preferences, 
but these are not fixed but actively formed and reformed in processes of structured 
coupling with current cultural, political and economic realities (Jones 2010: 
29-30). Miller Marsh (2003: 8) notes, teachers are ‘continually in the process 
of fashioning and refashioning [agency] by patching together fragments of the 
discourses to which [they] are exposed’ Revealing the reconciliation of roles, 
and of the context within which their work is framed and reframed, has been 
a key focus of this chapter. In doing so it highlights the choices and strategies 
which teachers articulate of operating in strategically selective contexts which 
may not always afford or share a vision of transformation - and at the same time 
how even in seemingly unconducive contexts for transformative teacher agency, 
opportunities are found for this to be established. 


Notes 


http://www.goc.gov.tr/icerik6/temporary-protection_915_1024_4748_icerik. 

2 Law on Foreigners and International Protection, April 2014. 

UNHCR (2018), August 2018 Operational Update. Available online: https://data2 
-unhcr.org/en/documents/download/67065. 

4 International Crisis Group (2018), Turkey’s Syrian Refugees: Defusing Metropolitan 
Tensions. 

5 UNHCR 2 January 2018 Syria Regional Refugee Response Interagency Information 
Sharing Portal. Available online: http://data.unhcr.org/syrianrefugees/country.php 
tid=107. 

6 Ibid. 

‘Accidental teachers’ is a term commonly used for paraprofessional, volunteer or 
emergency teachers who end up in permanent positions as society transitions from 


the emergency to post-conflict phases. 
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1. Introduction 


Teaching, like many other professions comprising of highly skilled individuals, 
has become a global profession (Manik 2005; Bense 2016), with selected teachers 
from particular contexts being extremely mobile, crossing national boundaries 
without restraint to provide educational services which are in demand. The 
shortage of qualified teachers globally and in particular in developed (Maylor 
et al. 2006; Reid and Collins 2012; Datta-Roy and Lavery 2017) or rapidly 
developing countries has been documented. This gap in the global teaching 
market has created immense opportunities for teachers to travel abroad to 
particular destinations to meet this demand. While there are policies in place 
to attract migrant teachers, sometimes referred to as international teachers 
(Fimyar 2018) or overseas trained teachers (Edwards 2014) in the literature, to 
destination countries in the north, the nuances of their lived experiences in host 
schools in many countries (apart from the language barrier which is frequently 
reported) and the formidable challenges teachers face in their socio-professional 
integration are not adequately reported. 

This chapter is an attempt to contribute to filling that gap in the scholarship 
on South African (SA) migrant teachers’ unsettling experiences in the Global 
North, which troubles their integration into the profession in two country 
contexts. The empirical data draws from two studies with data across a period 
of more than fifteen years, collected in the UK and the United Arab Emirates, 
where migrant teachers are positioned as temporary, at times cheap labour open 
to exploitation and discrimination in host schools and countries. I argue that 


despite one study being in 2005 and the other more current, the ‘disturbances’ to 
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migrant teachers’ socio-professional integration are rooted in the same narrative 
of migrant teachers from the Global South as ‘temporary and deficit: This 
chapter is thus a scholarly contribution to migrant teachers’ socio-professional 
identity constructions and their status in destination countries and schools. I 
conclude by arguing for the need for greater migrant teacher support initiatives 
(induction and mentorship) in schools and for workplace equality with policies 
to ensure that migrants’ rights are protected in line with the suggested principles 
espoused in the Commonwealth Teacher recruitment Protocol (2004). 


2. Insights from the International Literature 


Niyubahwe et al. (2013) undertook a review of the literature on migrant teachers 
in a few developed countries (Australia, Canada and Israel), and they reported 
that international studies on the integration of migrant teachers into host 
environments have generally used a community of practice framework, with 
concepts of adaptation and integration as key constructs. Their findings highlight 
three main areas (namely that of employment, professional integration and a 
lack of recognition of skills acquired in source countries) which are explored in 
this chapter as expressed by migrant teachers across the two studies. Datta-Roy 
and Lavery (2017) draw attention to most migrant teachers’ experiences of a 
culture shock in respect of culture, communication and climate. The literature 
also reveals that teacher preparation in terms of migrants’ socialization into a 
new environment appears to be inadequate with inconsistent induction efforts 
in many countries such as Australia (Reid and Collins 2012). Discrimination 
appears to be a common finding experienced by immigrant teachers, as Datta- 
Roy and Lavery (2017: 723) cite Reid, Collins and Singh (2010) who found 
‘perception amongst some immigrant teachers that overseas trained teachers 
were discriminated against, especially in terms of promotional opportunities, 
access to professional development and many other aspects of school life’ 


3. South Africa and Migrant Teachers 


South Africa is an attractive country for migrant teachers from the African 
continent, and there have been several studies which have explored immigrant 
teachers’ experiences in South Africa since 2011, particularly that of Zimbabwean 
teachers (Manik 2013, 2014; Anganoo 2020 Weda and de Villers 2019; 
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Tarisayi and Manik 2019). The researchers have reported on challenges facing 
migrant teachers in several domains of their lives: professional, economic and 
sociocultural. 

Qualified SA teachers have long been attracted to several destinations 
outside of the continent. Despite this, there is a distinct dearth of scholarship 
focusing on SA migrant teachers’ experiences in destinations abroad, 
particularly in host schools. SA teachers (White, Indian and coloured, but 
not African) who were native English speakers emigrated en masse, after 
1994 when South Africa became a democracy, to the UK. Recruitment agencies 
working on behalf of schools presented highly profitable packages to teachers 
to fulfil the labour needs in British schools (primary and secondary) (Manik 
2005; de Villers 2007). It is documented that SA teachers were the highest 
number of foreign teachers in the UK (Miller, Mulvaney and Ochs 2007 and 
cherished by UK principals for their work ethic and commitment to quality 
teaching. In 2008, UK immigration legislation changed marking an end to the 
youth mobility scheme and only South Africans with British ancestry could be 
recruited to teach abroad. This curtailed the continuous voluminous outward 
flow of teachers to the UK. Soon thereafter, a migration corridor opened to 
the Middle East, in particular the United Arab Emirates for SA teachers and 
this expanded substantially with more attractive packages (socio-economic) 
than in the UK with multiple visa options (from single-entry to family visas) 
leading to throngs of SA teachers (again with the same racial profiles as the 
UK trend) emigrating to several destinations in the UAE (mostly Dubai, Abu 
Dhabi and Al Ain). This corridor remains open currently, and even British 
teachers have been exiting their country in large numbers to teach in the UAE 
(Ferguson 2018; Adams 2019). Thus, it is common knowledge that the two 
major destinations for SA migrant teachers since the early 2000s have been the 
UK followed by the UAE. 

The limited available literature on teacher emigration from South Africa 
(Manik 2005, 2014; Anganoo 2020) revealed positive experiences abroad in host 
societies but these studies also demonstrated that there is a plethora of unsettling 
challenges facing migrant teachers abroad which they have to navigate on a 
regular basis from their arrival. Anganoos study (2020) on SA primary school 
teachers migrating to Arab Gulf countries outlines their early school-based 
experiences. The majority of her sample were Indian female teachers located in 
the emirate of Abu Dhabi. She found that “The professional identities of migrant 
teachers were clearly not fixed’ and ‘for those migrant teachers who endured 


unpleasant experiences such as racial and professional discrimination, they 
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felt excluded and marginalised, and harboured thoughts of returning to South 
Africa’ (Anganoo 2020: 14). 


4. Theoretical Fibres of Migrant Teacher 
Identities and Work Environments 


In this chapter, I conflate the personal and professional identities of SA migrant 
teachers, showing how they are interwoven and thus difficult to separate. I thus 
refer to socio-professional identities, which take cognizance of the migrant 
teachers’ social histories and identities in South Africa and how that influences 
their professional identity constructions in the host schools. A study by Maylor 
et al. (2006: n.p.) on migrant teachers in the UK (including a few SA teachers) 
also merges teachers’ identities and cultural aspects with the professional. They 
argue that cultural and professional identities develop over time and migrant 
teachers’ ‘identity(ies) are differentiated by country of origin, gender, race, 
ethnicity, class, age, teacher training and teaching experience. 

Kostogriz and Peeler (2004, 2007: 2) draw attention to migrant teachers’ 
professional identities in Australian classrooms (favouring the concept of 
‘spaces’) by highlighting the numerous ‘spatial struggles’ in the ‘pedagogical 
spaces’ that migrant teachers occupy. Arguing for the need for ‘equitable work 
place spaces, they problematize the use of the concept ‘community’ generally 
used to describe the professional space occupied by teachers. They draw 
attention to professional spaces being characterized by ‘relative homogeneity 
of teachers’ and how this is ‘contaminated by the arrival of migrant teachers 
in host schools’ (2007, 2004: 5). I borrow from their theoretical framing of 
migrant teachers’ challenges being ‘deeply rooted in the politics of workplace’ 
and how this space is ‘a site for the negotiation of professional identity and 
the professionalism’ for migrant teachers in the UK and in the UAE. They use 
concepts of ‘assimilation, hybridization’ and draw attention to places where 
‘power manifests’ itself (2007, 2004: 11, 13). In another paper by Kooy and 
de Feitas, on the narratives of three Asian migrant teachers in Canada, they 
also hone in on migrant teachers’ belonging and their ‘membership in the 
teaching profession’ (Kooy and de Feitas 2007: 868). They similarly draw on 
migrant teachers occupying a ‘hybrid space of contested authorit . . . between 
their institution and their lived history’ (Kooy and de Feitas 2007: 867). These 
teachers are teaching in English, their second language, and speak of ‘betrayal 
by language’ of ‘struggles, hardships and survival’ and English as a ‘foreign 
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language’ (Kooy and de Feitas 2007: 872-3). The authors articulate ‘navigations 
and negotiations’ in ‘evolving teacher identities’ (Kooy and de Feitas 2007: 
872-7) contending that “The English language . . . interferes with each of the 
migrant teachers’ “sense of belonging”. This does not apply to the SA teachers in 
either the UK or the UAE as English is their first language; nevertheless, the SA 
migrant teachers lack a sense of ‘belonging’ in foreign school environments due 
to several hurdles, experiences which I call ‘disturbances’ to their anticipated 


seamless socio-professional integration. 


5. The Studies 


The epistemological orientation for both studies which form the foundation 
for this chapter was constructivist and aligned to an interpretivist paradigm 
(Cohen, Manion and Morrison 2018). The UK study (2005) was an ethnographic 
mixed methods study where data was generated over a three-year period. While 
the total sample was 120 SA migrant teachers, the data used in this chapter 
is extracted from data sets comprising fifteen teachers who were currently 
teaching in the UK and twelve who had returned to South Africa, one focus 
group discussion with SA teachers in London (with four teachers) and one diary 
with entries that commenced from the day of emigration onwards. SA migrant 
teachers were migrating to a society where English is the medium of instruction 
and the language most spoken in society. The religion which dominates in the 
UK is Christianity. 

The UAE study is part of an ongoing SA teacher migration study from 
2011 due for renewal in 2021, and it chronicles SA migrant teachers’ motivations, 
trajectories, experiences and return across several years. The UAE data set of 
nine teachers (interviews, emails, WhatsApp messaging and a focus group 
discussion) is used. The data is generated from an ongoing longitudinal teacher 
migration study which commenced in 2011, tracking teachers from their exit 
(interviews) and regularly communicating with them while they are abroad 
(through a focus group, emails and WhatsApp messages) and when they return 
to South Africa (interviews). SA migrant teachers, proficient in the English 
language, were migrating to a society where English is not widely spoken by the 
locals and the dominant language is Islam. The UAE has been working towards 
internationalizing its education by introducing English as a subject and as a 
medium of instruction in some subjects (Vester 2018). 
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SA Migrant Teachers and the Challenge of Qualification Recognition 


Ihe first professional disturbance for SA migrant teachers in the UK occurred 
when they were informed that they are not recognized as qualified teachers in 
the UK despite having their qualifications verified in South Africa before their 
recruitment. Teachers were informed of this on arrival in the UK by school 
principals. They would need to study further and write an examination for the 
recognition of their qualifications to obtain qualified teacher status (QTS). A 
teacher’s comment in the questionnaire revealed the extent of annoyance upon 
finding this out: ‘the fact that you've got a teaching degree and youre still seen 
as an unqualified teacher - absolute bollocks. Qualification recognition appears 
to be used as a ‘gatekeeping mechanism’ to ‘deskill’ and devalue SA migrant 
teachers, and this was also evident in another study of Asian migrant teachers 
in Australia (Kostogriz and Peeler 2007: 111). Qualification recognition is also 
important as it points to an act of discrimination, and it does have monetary 
implications in terms of migrant teachers’ daily earnings and their benefits. 
Studies on teacher migration have indicated that SA teachers migrate primarily 
for financial gains (Manik 2007; Morgan Sives and Appleton 2006; Vester 2018) 
as post level one teachers earn an average of R280,000 in South Africa (Mlambo 
2020). Currently unqualified teachers in the UK earn an annual salary of £20,800 
(R380,800), while qualified teachers and equivalent earn £22,243 (407,200 SA 
rand) (BusinessTech 2019). The silver lining for SA migrant teachers was their 
acceptance by school principals in the UK who attempted to compensate them 
with an offering of additional duties with financial implications (tuition or 
ground duty). Upon remaining as a teacher in the UK, there was eventually a 
route to residency and citizenship in the UK if teachers chose to remain and 
continue teaching abroad. More recently after 2008, immigration rules have 
become stringent with the introduction of a points-based five-tier system and 
majority of SA migrant teachers, who are non-White (without British ancestry), 
are ineligible to migrate to teach in the UK unless they teach STEM subjects 
(prerequisite is to be a native English speaker). Currently, secondary school 
teachers are in high demand in the UK and can thus be recruited under Tier 2 of 
the skills shortage of labour (SOL). 

In the UAE, SA migrant teachers are recognized as qualified teachers (there 
are no discriminatory legislation with financial implications like the QTS in 
England, to label them as unqualified with lower salaries because their training 
is outside of the UAE). Teachers are further informed that if they study further, 
they will receive a salary increase; thus, there are no policy mechanisms in place 
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to deskill and purposefully devalue teachers’ qualifications after they have been 
vetted by the recruitment agencies. Michele (interview, 2016) explained that 
she will receive a R5000 (SA rand) monthly salary increase after completion of 
her postgraduate studies. However, in the UAE, despite this affirming policy, 
numerous benefits (fee accommodation, tax free earnings, etc.) and a higher 
salary than in the UK, discrimination is evident because migrant teachers, 
regardless of their qualifications, can never displace an Emirati citizen. Thus, 
the gatekeeping mechanism in place is that citizenship options do not exist for 
any migrant workers (they are the ‘other’) including the much-needed teachers 
in the UAE. 


SA Migrant Teachers as Temporary Workers 


Migrant teachers are a temporary stopgap measure for the UAE until local 
teachers are adequately trained. Hence in the UAE, all migrant teachers are given 
two- or three-year contracts which can be renewed (more recently only two-year 
contracts as there are claims by participants of a surplus of international teachers 
in the UAE at present) with no option of ever remaining indefinitely. Ashraf and 
his wife are teachers (interview, 2019) and he explained that ‘it will be for as long 
as they need us. Tanielle (interview, 2015) had earlier stated that ‘permanency 
is not an option for teachers. In addition, the contracts clearly stipulate that 
your services can be terminated immediately, and I describe her specific case 
to elucidate the harshness of this clause. Tanielle’s narrative is instructive here 
as she was one of those teachers whose future in the UAE was destroyed in the 
blink of an eye. She was on her second migration to the UAE and her contract 
was still valid; she was considered a valuable resource to her school and enjoying 
this second migration with her family (as she was now on a family package 
and not a single-entry visa as her previous contract) when she encountered 
an unexpected disturbance at school which plunged her into a whirlwind of 
professional confusion, destabilized her life in the UAE and forced her to return 
to South Africa and assess her future as a migrant teacher. 

In a focus group discussion in 2015, Tanielle and Nadia both affirmed 
religious tolerance in the UAE, a Muslim country, but four years later, Tanielle 
lost her job in the UAE despite her commendable work at the school which 
led to her being selected to train teachers: ‘I have been selected to roll out a 
project which I am excited about . . . I was asked to assist with the training 
of teachers.’ After a colleague left Christian religious books on her table (for 
Tanielle’s child) that were mistakenly distributed to learners (“My colleague gave 
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me some religious books and these were mistakenly placed’), her contract was 
immediately terminated without her being allowed to provide an explanation 
to the education department. Tanielle (WhatsApp message) stated that she 
quickly collected the few books when she realized the error. However, a learner 
informed her parent of the mistake and the parent reported Tanielle to the local 
education department. There were several statements taken at school but she was 
never asked to explain herself to authorities outside of the school who made the 
decision to end her employment. ‘1. . . told her (the principal) what happened 
... I was so disappointed that my name was mentioned in a negative way at 
such a level? Then the principal ‘informed me that my contract was terminated 
with immediate effect . . . I have 30 days to secure new employment? Tanielle 
chose to return to South Africa temporarily before migrating elsewhere to teach. 
It is evident that migrant teachers have no rights in the UAE and they can be 
deported without a proper investigation (Impact International 2021), similar to 
the UK where if there are learner complaints, teachers could face deportation. 
Migrant teachers in Abu Dhabi were recently transferred to being under the 
helm of the Ministry of Education and there was a new fear of job loss that was 
growing as Tanielle’s close friend informs her, ‘now under MoE. There is still talk 
about it (changing contracts) but no change as yet . . . They terminated many 
contracts at the end of the previous academic year. 

In the UK, SA teachers occupied either short-term positions or longer-term 
positions if they were directly recruited by a school or supplied by an agency for 
a particular post. Teachers can be given a year or longer contracts depending 
on the schools and these can be renewed. Teachers can write the local exam 
to become recognized as qualified teachers but that is time-consuming (can 
take up to four years). Another key disturbance for migrant teachers’ existing 
professional identities presented itself in respect of the short-term positions, 
a construct labelled as ‘supply’ teachers, meaning that their positions were 
temporary and lacked stability (Manik 2005). The unequal level of employment 
afforded to some migrant teachers was deeply worrying. These teachers were 
recruited by agencies on behalf of schools and they would thus ‘belong’ to the 
agency (and not the school unless the school sponsored their migration) and 
they could be used to temporarily fill in a gap in any school if a teacher was 
absent. For the longer-term positions, another disturbance destabilizing migrant 
teachers, demeaning them, occurred when the recruitment agency ‘sold’ the 
teacher to the school for a longer-term contract and this had the effect of a bitter 
taste of ‘slavery for migrant teachers’ professional identities (Manik 2005). Rene, 
SA teacher (focus group discussion, 2003) who was very proud of her teaching 
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abilities and professional standing in South Africa as a Grade 12 teacher (final 
exit grade at school), explained the loss of power and professional status she felt: 
“They (recruitment agency) charge a fee to the school and you feel so cheap, it’s 
so terrible: 

It is evident that Rene realizes that a migrant teacher is perceived as ‘a 
commodity’ to be sold but this has implications as she feels devalued. This aspect 
of her tenure at the school diminishes her own perception of her professional 


status as a valuable teacher. 


Sociocultural Disturbances Impacting on Professional Experiences 


Both studies referred to in this chapter have shown that during the recruitment 
process, prospective migrant teachers are assured of support in the form of 
induction and mentorship on arrival in destination countries. They thus feel 
satisfied that they would be able to not only easily acclimatize to society but 
also adapt to school life. It appears that migrant teacher socialization into the 
professional space is foregrounded as necessary by recruitment agencies and 
schools. Thus, while there are efforts by recruitment agencies and schools 
to support the migrant teachers, their supposed seamless integration into 
schools does not unfold due to a myriad of reasons. Migrant teachers from 
South Africa, across a fifteen-year span, reveal in both studies (one undertaken 
between 2002 and 2005 and the other between 2011 and 2020) that their 
professional integration is disrupted in several ways (what many scholars have 
termed a ‘culture shock’, cf. Manik 2005; Maylor et al. 2006) by sociocultural 
disturbances at school. For Nadia in the UAE, adjustment was not easy as she 
occupied the position of a subject advisor for the department of education in 
South Africa before her recruitment to the UAE, and she therefore had not 
been a teacher in a classroom for some time. Nevertheless, she commented 
that ‘I will wait out the rest of the year and get used to the transition. However, 
that time was inadequate and a year later she was still commenting: I have 
been trying to find myself in this foreign country and getting used to being in 
the classroom again! Other teachers in the UAE had been teaching in South 
Africa, and they also commented on the need for greater efforts to induct 
and mentor migrant teachers. By far, the UK appeared to offer the greatest 
‘cultural shock to migrant teachers due to learner behaviour and school 
location; however, this chapter does not explore this immense disturbance due 
to chapter constraints. 
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Staff and the Staffroom: Professional Isolation 


Being temporary had repercussions for staff at the schools apart from the SA 
migrant teachers. In the UK, the staff did not acknowledge their presence 
in the staffroom nor build any relationships with the migrant teachers 
because of their transitory status at school. In some UAE schools, the Arab 
teachers are perceived by the migrant teachers as unaccepting, being worlds 
apart from them and distant. Nadia (2014) explained her feelings of the staff 
at the school, ‘Well I have been here for 4 months and realised a massive 
chasm between the English medium Teachers and the Arabic staff . . . so 
many discrepancies. Just this morning I had an experience that shows my 
training makes me different from the Arab teachers . . . they lack integrity, 
professionalism, so much more? 


Two years later in 2016, Nadia chose not to renew her contract: 


I have no energy or inclination to continue. I am demotivated and constantly 
tired. Teaching drains the last little bit of motivation I have to try and work 
on something other than school work . . . In the previous term, I taught Grade 
12 which took a while to get used to the curriculum. Then at the end of the last 
few days of the term, I was called into the principal's office and asked if I could 
change to teach Grade 10. 


She was then transferred to co-teach another class and ‘in a meeting, immigrant 
teachers were informed that co teaching is a way of saving them from having 
their services terminated’ 

Nadia’s (email) realization reveals several strands of ‘workplace politics’ 
in this ‘hybrid’ pedagogical space (Kooy and de Freitas 2007; Kostogriz and 
Peeler 2004). She is not adapting and making a positive difference in the UAE. 
The idea that migrant teachers are perceived as professionally incompetent 
and Nadia not being affirmed for her professional contributions in teaching at 
the school demotivates and angers her: ‘I was so angry at the change, I offered 
my name to be given to... for a transfer. I am really “gatvol” (an Afrikaans 
expression meaning “fed-up”) of how things are run at the school and how we 
get treated like we know nothing. The expats are never recognised as doing 
anything good. She later writes about how being in Abu Dhabi was a ‘soul 
destroying experience. Her final comment points to her total capitulation. 
She later emigrated to China to teach. SA migrant teachers who experience 
professional devaluation (such as Nadia) also exhibit ‘spatial marginalization 
but somewhat different to Kostogriz and Peeler’s (2007) articulation of it. 
In the UK and the UAE, they self-isolated (preferring to interact with other 
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international teachers rather than local colleagues). Nadia did not mingle, 
further entrenching her separation. Thus, belonging to a local teaching 
community (Kostogriz and Peeler 2004, 2007; Niyubahwe et al. 2013), 
sharing ideas and thoughts about teaching and learning in the same school 
environment were absent. 

Racism and xenophobia were evidently perpetrated by colleagues in the UK 
and return-migrant from the UK Rajen (2003) remarked, ‘every staff has 1 or 
2 racists but they are in the minority so as a teacher you ignore it. Vis (2003), 
also a return-migrant from the UK, believed that the local White teachers in 
school could be perceived as behaving with arrogance but he acknowledged 
that perhaps given his own identity as a SA having emerged from deep-rooted 
distrust of the ‘other’ based on apartheid racial classifications prior to 1994, he 
could be misjudging the situation because he was feeling out of place and self- 
isolating: ‘I was one dark skinned person sitting in the staffroom . .. maybe they 
accepted me but I didn’t accept them!’ 

Lyn (diary, 2003) also spoke of the value of a professional community and 
belonging to it in England: having colleagues and the comfort that they offer in 
being able to overcome the stresses posed by learners: “We are off to Newquay 
with a group of teachers. The support amongst the staff is fantastic! Only thing 
that keeps me going’ 

In the UAE, Tanielle explains that there is a preference that migrant teachers 
must be recruited from Western countries to teach subjects in English but 
more so, there is a preference for the identity of migrant teachers to be White. 
Nadia (Coloured) shared a story about a SA Indian migrant teacher who was 
dark skinned and recruited to the same school and her treatment by a female 
Arab member of staff who blatantly discriminated: she refused to shake her 
hand when introduced, and repeated incidents by the colleagues to alienate the 
migrant teacher indicated racism. Eventually, the staff was informed after a short 
while that the migrant teacher had become a ‘runner’ (packed her belongings 
overnight and fled the UAE). Nadia explained that Indians from India and not 
South Africa work in predominantly low-skilled jobs in the UAE and many 
families have Indian maids, thus to have learners also treat an Indian teacher 
poorly is not uncommon. That their minds have been ‘contaminated’ (Kostogriz 
and Peeler 2004) with racial links and power is revealed in the actions of learners, 
who don't associate Indian teachers with South Africa but with their low-skilled 
workers from India. It is evident that this ‘spatial struggle’ in the ‘pedagogical 
space’ (Kostogriz and Peeler 2004) had resulted in migrant teacher flight from 
the UAE. 
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6. Some Concluding Theoretical Insights 
and Recommendations 


Despite the time difference between the two case studies (one being in 2005 and 
the other from 2011 to 2020), there are some enduring theoretical insights for 
research into teacher migration from South Africa. There are several factors, at 
the confluence of which lies the narrative of migrant teachers from the south 
as deficit and temporary. Thus, there is socio-professional exploitation and the 
separation of migrant teachers whether it is intentional or not by members of 
staff and policies in host contexts. The knock-on effect is that school spaces 
for migrant teachers can become places of pernicious behaviour, paranoia and 
persecution unless there is a commitment by government and school with 
initiatives to provide ongoing support ensuring the integration of migrant 
teachers. 

Migrant teachers’ experiences in the UK and the UAE have demonstrated 
a key difference in policy orientation based on their treatment and an 
acknowledgement of their value in schools. In the UK, there is a ‘recruit, reduce 
and retain principle evident in foreign teachers’ recruitment. They are recruited 
to the UK and once abroad, they experience a ‘reduction in their status by being 
labelled as unqualified and temporary. They are then urged to study to obtain 
QTS so that they can be retained as teachers. There are some discriminatory 
caveats to the concept of recognition. In the UK, SA teachers’ qualifications 
are not being recognized despite wide acceptance by principals across England 
that SA teachers are of high quality. Matimba (2015) drew attention to migrant 
teachers from Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States who can 
apply for QTS without having to study towards it, this despite SA migrant 
teachers being the largest number of immigrant teachers in the UK in the early 
2000s (before 2008 and the end of the youth mobility scheme). Miller, Mulvaney 
and Ochs (2007) present statistics that between July 2001 and July 2004, 
recruited teachers to England in descending order of quantity recruited were as 
follows: South Africa (6,722), Australia (4,484), New Zealand (2,515), Jamaica 
(1,671) and Canada (1,591). Shajimon, Bartley and Beddoe (2019) strongly 
argue that the discrimination is evident that there is preferential treatment in 
the recognition mechanism which favours migrant teachers from particular 
countries. SA migrant teachers have always been adequately qualified (see 
Keevy and Jansen’s teachers’ qualifications comparability table 2010). National 
Academic Recognition Information Centre (NARIC), the recognition-awarding 


institution, will need to account for this blatant ongoing discrimination targeting 
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SA migrant teachers. In the UK, being labelled as unqualified and having the 
temporary status of filling in for absent teachers (supply teaching) is grounds for 
immediately being relegated to the professional fringes in the staffroom. 

In the UAE, the principle is to ‘recruit and use’ migrant teachers, thus while 
the SA qualification is recognized, migrant teachers are not recognized at the 
interpersonal level for their professional contributions at school despite monetary 
gratification through policy imperatives, rewarding salaries and benefits. In the 
UAE, all migrant teachers, not just SA migrant teachers, are temporary and thus 
harbour fear of complaints that can lead to an immediate termination of their 
contracts. 

Teacher retention in host and home countries takes on renewed significance 
in this era of globalized professions of highly skilled staff. The deskilling, 
devaluing and exploitation of migrant teachers (lower pay scales than local 
teachers) is unfair and it impacts on teachers’ socio- professional identities 
and diminishes their professional status. Local teachers are privileged while 
migrant teachers suffer a loss of professional power, yet it is the services of the 
latter which are in demand. It is clear that migrant teachers were not afforded 
adequate rights to protect them despite the development of a Commonwealth 
Teacher recruitment protocol in 2004 which was designed to protect migrant 
teachers, source and host countries. Miller, Mulvaney and Ochs (2007: 159) 
had long admonished the country stating that ‘the UK government needs to 
safeguard the rights and civil liberties of overseas trained teachers against rogue 
teacher recruitment agencies, individual schools and head teachers whose 
practices border on exploitation, colonialism and slavery’. Of course, the UAE is 
currently at the helm of discrimination in the services of SA migrant teachers, 
and since this is the latest migration trend, it needs to be equally addressed. 
Another theoretical insight is evident in the mechanisms for the integration 
of migrant teachers, as this is critical to their sense of belonging in host 
schools. Socializing teachers into the profession in both countries is valuable 
in ensuring that they understand the nature of their work and the culture in 
host schools. Key tools in managing their professional integration are induction 
and mentorship (Shajimon et al. 2019). In both the studies, migrant teachers’ 
integration was unique given each teacher’ history, and thus the adjustment 
to the classroom was tempered by their professional experiences and identities 
(racial and professional) in South Africa. Migrant teachers underestimated 
or did not anticipate certain obstacles to their integration, such as learner 
behaviour. They navigated a host of disturbances in their effort to be recognized 


and accepted as professionals by their peers. Interestingly, management in most 
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schools was presented by migrant teachers as being very supportive and keen 
to initiate constructive efforts to assist migrant teachers but this aligns with 
the need to retain teachers in host schools. Their development of a sense of 
belonging to the local teaching fraternity in host countries then (UK) and now 
(UAE) remains elusive. 


7. Conclusion 


Teaching will continue to be a mobile profession as teachers are in need across 
the world with local teachers not fulfilling local needs and a need for migrant 
teachers to respond to this demand. SA migrant teachers’ thoughts about their 
experiences are critical for their professional integration, their sense of belonging 
to a global teaching fraternity and teacher retention. Despite the expanse of time 
between the two case studies on SA migrant teachers in host countries abroad, 
the disturbances which trouble and unhinge them remain deeply rooted in a 
narrative of discriminatory practices in the profession, namely that of migrant 
teachers from the south being deficit and temporary workers. The ‘troubling’ 
experiences of migrant teachers on their arrival, persist in host schools leading 
to their feelings of dissatisfaction is important for ensuring the equal treatment 
of migrant teachers in their work environment and protecting their rights so 


that they are not devalued professionally. 
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The Subtle Work of Whiteness in 
Canadian Teacher Education 


Lilach Marom 


1. Introduction 


Many studies have shown the importance of diversifying the teaching force and 
argue that in order to answer the needs of the highly diverse student population, 
the teaching force should ‘better reflect the backgrounds, worldviews, cultures, 
and languages of the students? (Schmidt 2010: 2). Yet, although Canadian 
educational policies and public discourses promote diversity as a central 
tenant of Canadian society (Fleras and Elliott 2002; Joshee 2004), the Canadian 
teaching force is still highly homogenous, composed mainly of White, middle- 
class women who speak English with a Canadian accent (Janzen and Cranston 
2016; Ryan, Pollock and Antonelli 2009; Li et al. 2021). This chapter explores 
the mismatch between diversity discourses and the homogeneity of the teaching 
profession at the entry point to the profession - teacher education. 

This study emerged from a research project in which I examined the 
recertification process of immigrant teachers - or internationally educated 
teachers (IETs) - in British Columbia (BC) (Marom 2015, 2017a, 2019a). 
One concern that emerged from this project and drove the current study was 
that teacher education in Canada, in spite of its claim to foster diversity, often 
becomes a site for social reproduction (Fleras and Elliott 2002; Haig-Brown 
2011). IETs were expected to morph into good Canadian teachers, yet prevalent 
conceptions of the good teacher’ were grounded in ‘Canadian normativity. 
This normativity entailed not only pedagogical and professional norms but also 
broader assumptions about what is core (and thus what is not core) to teaching 
in Canada (Marom 2017b, 2019a). 
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Building on this previous work, this study sought to explore whether the need 
to adapt to a certain model of ‘Canadian normativity’ operated only in the case 
of IETs (who often belong to racialized groups) or also in the wider context of 
minoritized groups. I wondered whether Canadian-born teachers, or first- and 
second-generation immigrants who do not fit the prototypical image of Canadian 
teachers, were similarly marginalized during their teacher education. Teacher 
education is a good site for such an examination since faculties of education 
are particularly inclined to have a gap between the rhetoric and the practice of 
diversity (Ahmed 2007; Cochran-Smith 2003; Li et al. 2021). While diversity is 
often prevalent on paper, the reality of the programs (e.g. admissions, structures 
and pedagogies) often convey ‘assimilationist assumptions and employ linguistic 
tools that privilege White cultural norms and values’ (Bell and Hartmann 2007: 
907). I employ the theoretical frame of Critical Race Theory (CRT) (Ladson- 
Billings 1998, 2005) and the concept of racial microaggressions (Solörzano, Ceja 
and Yosso 2000) in order to focus on White normativity that might otherwise 
remain hidden behind the appealing term ‘diversity. 


2. Critical Race Theory in Teacher Education 


Diversity in Canada is constitutionalized under the policy of multiculturalism 
(Bedard 2000), which is promoted as a pillar of Canadian society. Canadian 
prime minister Justin Trudeau famously said: “There is no core identity, no 
mainstream in Canada, and that he sees Canada as ‘the first post-national state’ 
(cited in Malcolm 2016: para. 2). Simpson, James and Mack (2011), however, 
claim that discourses on racism and colonialism are neutered and diminished 
under the multicultural umbrella. They argue that Canada is utilizing its claim 
to multiculturalism as a mechanism to ignore the operations of racism and 
colonialism at the structural and institutional level. Since in Canada racial issues 
are diffused under the prevalence of multicultural terminology, CRT is a useful 
frame to demonstrate that race remains a key element in the Canadian social 
outlook. 

CRT is a theoretical perspective committed to social justice that attempts 
to expose the racial assumptions underpinning the core structures of Western 
societies (particularly in the US context). As such, it challenges notions of 
neutrality, colour blindness and meritocracy that are embedded within 
educational systems and in other public institutions and aims to expose the 
racial factors that circulate and operate within liberal discourses (Delgado 
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and Stefancic 2000; Ladson-Billings 1999; Tate and Ladson-Billings 1995; 
Yosso 2005). 

Through the frame of CRT, racism is analysed not just by its manifestation 
in visible acts (such as hate crimes) but more importantly via its subtle, hidden, 
structural operations that have led to the disadvantages experienced by 
minoritized groups. The focus of CRT is not on intentions but on outcomes, 
especially because in institutions such as universities, racism operates in much 
subtler ways (Henry and Tator 2009a). CRT scholars call these subtler forms of 
racism ‘microaggressions, that is, covert manifestations of racism in daily life 
and in social and educational institutions. Racial microaggressions are ‘subtle 
insults (verbal, nonverbal, and/or visual) directed toward people of colour, often 
automatically or unconsciously’ (Solörzano, Ceja and Yosso 2000: 60). 


In the field of teacher education, CRT aims for radical changes, claiming that 
teacher education programs have remained ‘rooted in traditional ways of 
preparing teachers peppered with some discussion of race or culture . . . The 
language of the programs includes social justice and multiculturalism and 
diversity while the ideology, values and practices are assuredly re-inscribing 
white privilege, power, and racism? (Cross 2005: 266) 


Cross (2005) claims that this is a form of new racism that operates through an 
invisible system of powers and privileges at the institutional level and serves the 
same cultural agents and power relations even when a program is redesigned 
to promote social justice. White normativity is so ingrained in education 
institutions that unless it is constantly put under scrutiny and pushed against, it 
will continue to be reproduced. 


3. Methodology and Data Sources 


The methodological design of this study is grounded in in-depth, semi- 
structured interviews with ten racialized teacher candidates near the end of their 
BEd program. I use (interchangeably) the terms ‘racialized’ and ‘minoritized’ 
(Dowd 2008) instead of racial and/or minority groups, as it highlights the social 
construction of marginalization experienced by racial and ethnic minority 
groups even if they become the numerical majority (which is the case in some 
urban areas in BC). 

Qualitative interviews are rooted in the understanding that individual stories 


are of worth (Kvale 1996; Seidman 2005). Interviews are particularly revealing 
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when exploring the effects of complex institutional structures on individual 
experiences. As Seidman (2005: 10) argues, ‘Social abstractions like “education” 
are best understood through the experiences of the individuals whose work and 
lives are the stuff upon which the abstractions are built! 

My focus on interviews is consistent with the CRT frame, which uses 
counter-stories as a means to highlight voices that have traditionally been 
marginalized in Western institutions and that can shed light on the complex 
ways in which racism works. The counter-story is a tool for exposing, analyzing, 
and challenging the majoritarian stories of racial privilege’ (Solörzano and Yosso 
2002: 32). This is pertinent to teacher education as most teacher education 
programs ‘are designed mainly with traditional-age White students in mind, a 
reality that may be invisible to those in such programs but is visible to those who 
sense not belonging’ (Sleeter and Milner 2011: 88). 

The selection process of the participants aimed to create a purposive sample 
(Etikan, Musa and Alkassim 2016) that conveys the local diversity in BC; for that 
reason, I interviewed five Indigenous, three East Asian Canadian and two South 
Asian Canadian teacher candidates. The non-Indigenous participants were first- 
or second-generation immigrants. While the number of interviewees does not 
represent their relative percentage of the BC population, all these groups are 
central to discourses on diversity in BC. 

This methodological design is important in light of the theoretical divide in 
studying Indigenous and immigrant populations (Lawrence and Dua 2011). The 
divide is partly due to Indigenous scholars’ critique against “[erasing] the specific 
and unique location of Aboriginal peoples as Indigenous to this land by equating 
them with multicultural and immigrant groups’ (St. Denis 2011: 311). However, 
as Lawrence and Dua (2011: 254) argue, ‘there is a need for scholarship that 
ends practices of segregation, and attempts to explore the complex histories 
of interactions between peoples of colour and Aboriginal peoples. While both 
groups are positioned in contested ways in relation to each other, they both 
might be affected by overlapping but distinct mechanisms of reproduction that 
underlie teacher education in Canada. As Indigenous and immigrant are the 
two fastest growing populations in Canada, increasing their integration into the 
teaching force is of importance to Canada as a multicultural country (Statistics 
Canada 2021) aiming for reconciliation with Indigenous peoples (The Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 2015). 

In this chapter I share data from interviews with five teacher candidates. 
All participants were women in their mid-twenties to early thirties, which is 
consistent with the high concentration of females in the teaching profession. 
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This is not surprising as teaching is associated with the notion of care, which 
in turn is associated with a motherly figure. Yet it’s important to note that care 
in teaching is criticized as conveying a ‘prototypical’ mother-child model that 
assumes White privilege (Thompson 1998), whereas women of colour often 
display caring differently to both protect and support their kids (Gomez, Allen 
and Clinton 2004). 

In research that draws heavily on interviews, particularly with a relatively 
small sample size, it is important to discuss the limitations of the findings. This 
study does not aim for objective validity but rather relies on the intersubjectivity 
of the researcher and the participants (Ferrarotti 1981) as a means to access and 
acknowledge experiential knowledge that might otherwise remain hidden in 


teacher education. 


4. Findings 


In the interviews, the participants shared several episodes where they felt 
targeted, othered or excluded during the teacher education program. For them, 
these experiences were not divided into neat categories but rather constituted 
an accumulative process that resulted in feelings of being out of place. However, 
in order to capture this accumulative process, I have organized the data in three 
layers: 


1. The gap between the rhetoric of diversity and the participants’ experiences 
in the program. 

2. The transmission of institutionalized Whiteness through subtle, racial 
microaggressions. 

3. The emotional and professional toll racialized teacher candidates pay 
when confronting Whiteness in teacher education. 


Talking Diversity, Reproducing Whiteness 


The terms ‘diversity’ and ‘inclusion’ were prevalent in documents and policies 
in the teacher education program, as well as in course titles and syllabus 
descriptions. In the mission statement of the teacher education program it is 
stated that the program ‘is committed to preparing educators who will be 
knowledgeable, capable, flexible, and compassionate members of the profession 
guided by a sense of social and ethical responsibility in relation to their students 
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and the wider society.’ It further states that ‘to achieve this mission, teacher 
educators [in the program] are aware that enacting global citizenship necessitates 
a dialogical approach to issues of social justice, equity, sustainability and social 
action. 

However, the participants shared many examples of gaps between the 
prevalence of diversity discourses and their experiences in the program. For 
example, when I asked Tamam, a first-generation immigrant from South Asia, if 
she felt that she could incorporate her cultural and religious traditions into the 
program, she shared, 


There is a big gap between the theory and the practice. Maybe I haven't tried, but 
I was so overwhelmed with the things I had to learn that I wasn’t thinking about 
what I can bring. Pm in a different level of thinking, the adjustment level, not at 
the initiating level. This is how intimidated I am. 


As Tamam explained, she was so preoccupied with adjusting to the program she 
did not have the means to share her knowledge and experiences. The feeling of 
being overwhelmed or intimidated is not unique to immigrant and racialized 
students and can be experienced by new students and those unfamiliar with 
higher education. Yet one must keep in mind that teacher education programs 
in Canada are typically post-baccalaureate programs; hence, its students are 
not new to academic culture. Tamam felt that even if she had tried to share her 
knowledge, it would not have been appreciated in the program: 


Ihave not even thought about connecting my teaching to my heritage and culture 
because where is the place for it in the system? There is no place, even if I wanted 
to. I feel like everything is so predominantly based on the White population. 
Even if I want to bring something from my culture, will it be welcomed? Even if 
they say it will be, in reality, I don't think so. 


Similarly, Jenny, a second-generation immigrant from East Asia, shared, ‘Other 
teaching perspectives, like Asian perspectives, were definitely missing or 
ignored. We also talked about Aboriginal education, but incorporating it is a 
whole different thing. Talking about it is not really putting it to use? This example 
points not only to what is missing from the curriculum but also to the gap 
between prescribed and lived curriculum. Talking about diversity or Aboriginal 
education on a theoretical level or including it in syllabi is not synonymous with 
creating inclusive learning spaces. In order to really allow for diverse knowledges 
and perspectives to be manifested, there is a need to move beyond the rhetoric of 
the importance of diversity to the embodiment of diversity in praxis. 
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Ihe gap between discourses and practice was even more explicit during the 
practicum, as Willow, an Indigenous teacher candidate, shared: 


At a staff meeting they were talking about the district priority areas. One of 
them was improving Indigenous education, and the principal said, ‘well, we 
only have 2-3 Indigenous students and they are all doing pretty well, so we don't 
need to be worrying about that one, so dont spend any time discussing this 
topic. That is not important. I remember feeling that it was like a slap in the 
face. It is not about how many Indigenous students you have; it is about the 
fact that you are a school in Canada. Just hearing this from an admin in a huge 
school - it was heartbreaking . .. That's when I realised that nobody was getting 
it... It made me think, “Why do I want to be a teacher? I’m not going to be able 
to fit in? 


As this example shows, although Indigenous education is a declared priority in 
BC (BC Government 2017), it is not necessarily implemented in a meaningful 
way at the school level. Indigenous education is often treated as an add-on 
or a policy to put a checkmark beside. While reconciliation is embraced in 
educational institutions on the superficial level, there is often pushback or 
watering down attempts to engage deeply with decolonizing processes (Donald 
2012; Kerr and Parent 2018). 

Racialized teacher candidates described similar patterns of exclusion of non- 
Western cultures and knowledge that were constructed as outside the Canadian 
mainstream. For example, Tamam shared her experience as a Muslim in the 


practicum: 


Some of my Muslim friends don’t want to have any music for their kids in 
school, but what are [schools] doing for these kids? Are they just sitting in the 
library or are they doing something with them? Are there any alternatives? The 
system is supposed to be secular, [yet] Christmas, Halloween, and Easter are still 
celebrated. All these things are based in specific cultural traditions, and if you 
don’t agree with them, then you still have to . . . because everybody is doing it 
and [you] want to fit in the system. So, they say it’s a multicultural system, but 
is it really? 


While the Canadian public education system is constitutionalized as secular 
(Canada Department of Justice 1982), it is embedded in particular Anglo- 
Christian cultural and religious preferences that are set as the norm (Henry and 
Tator 2009a). The outcome is that teacher candidates who do not fit neatly into 
the norm constantly need to negotiate their place in the system. This is also 
reflected in the Canadian school calendar that is set by Christian holidays (with 
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‘patched’ solutions such as teachers’ professional development day on Chinese 
New Year), although many Canadian families celebrate different holidays. 
Christian cultural domination was further followed by English linguistic 


domination, as Tamam, who spoke English as a second language, experienced: 


My school advisor (SA) told me that she is very worried about the English 
language, that because of the way the Chinese and other immigrants are speaking 
it, it is going to be ruined. The impression that I got is that I need to have native 
English-speaking abilities in order for me to better fit. And I think now I have 
internalized it... So, although I’m done with the program and I’m certified, Im 
too scared to apply for jobs. 


This example exposes a problematic understanding of ‘correct’ language. First, 
English has become an official language in many countries and, therefore, 
equating ‘true English speakers’ with certain Western accents and figures of 
speech is flawed (Mufwene 1998). Second, there is often an unspoken connection 
between language - especially accent - and racism and discrimination based on 
skin colour and ethnicity (Kubota 2015; Lippi-Green 2012). 


White Normativity as Racial Microaggressions 


Henry and Tator (2009b: 29) argue that race should be central to any critical 
analysis since Whiteness is a main property of institutional privilege, a colourless 
colour that defines the standards through ‘organizational policies and practices 
that, regardless of intent, are directly or indirectly disadvantageous to racial 
minorities. Satzewich and Liodakis (2010: 194) call it “White institutional power? 
that is, the way Whiteness is ingrained in social institutions as an organizing 
category by which the ‘normative’ is defined (Thompson 2003). The participants 
in this study differ in their backgrounds, race, ethnicity and religious affiliation, 
but they all shared various experiences of being pushed into a White normative 
model of teaching. 

Most of the participants’ counter-stories did not reflect overt racism but rather 
subtle, racial microaggressions. It is important to note that subtle does not mean 
insignificant but, rather, mundane. Research demonstrates that exposure to daily 
forms of microaggressions has an accumulative and long-lasting impact on both 
academic success and the general well-being of racialized people (Solörzano, 
Ceja and Yosso 2000; Sue et al. 2007). 

One repeated expression of microaggressions that emerged from the 
participants’ reflections was a push to assimilate to the White normativity of the 
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program. Some participants described this as “Whitewashing. Whitewashing is a 
term coined to describe the attempts of the media to appeal to a White audience 
by making ethnic characters ‘look Whiter’ It is now used as an umbrella term for 
many things, including the expectations from members of minoritized groups 
to ‘act White’ (Brown 2003). Celeste, a second-generation Chinese Canadian, 
shared her experience of Whitewashing in the program: 


Ihe goal for me and for my minority friends was always to be as Whitewashed 
as we can and to prove that we are not different. It was always a bad thing to be 
part of your own culture. If you are very, very Whitewashed, you could bring a 
little bit of your culture in and people would say, ‘cool’ But if you were deep in 
your culture, people would think, “This is too much. This is too different; and 
they don't want to talk to you. 


As Celeste describes, Whiteness was the norm to which minoritized teacher 
candidates were expected to conform. This aligns with Brown’s (2014: 336) 
findings that ‘in contrast to images of teacher education as race neutral in their 
cultural orientation, the literature on preservice teachers of colour in mainstream 
teacher education programs are defined by Whiteness. As emerges from this 
example, if you were “White enough, sharing some cultural knowledge would be 
perceived as a positive thing, but it should not be too much. This is consistent 
with an add-on multicultural approach that acknowledges diversity on the 
superficial level without challenging racial inequalities in society (Gorski 2008). 

Jenny shared her family’s reaction to the transformation she went through 
during the teacher education program: 


When I talk, my family and my friends, they would be like, ‘why are you suddenly 
all polite and Whitewashed?’ But if you are White and you grew up [in White 
culture], then you naturally fit in, because this is how you were brought up. 


In this example, Jenny referred to interaction styles that might differ between 
Asian Canadians and White Anglo-Canadians. As she explains, what is considered 
a ‘normative’ interaction is actually a particular norm of the dominant culture. 
The normative professional space is not always noticeable to people who fit the 
mainstream, but it is noticeable to those on the margins. While institutional 
marginalization can target students based on diverse social positions (such as 
race, ethnicity, class, gender and their intersection), in the North American 
context Whiteness is a key societal force. As Picower (2009: 198) argues, 
“Whiteness remains masked from everyday consciousness, allowing [Whites] to 
be blind not only to their own privileges but also to their group membership’ 
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Racialized teacher candidates who were not born with this ‘group membership’ 
tended to have more challenges in the program, as Celeste further commented: 


No one really explicitly talks about it, but you can definitely feel that most people 
who struggled in the practicum are from minority groups or less conforming to 
that professional attitude. I felt that the program is Westernized. I dont know 
how [you can] change it, because all of us [from minority groups] are becoming 
Whitewashed to be able to be here. 


As Celeste describes, ‘Whiteness was embedded in the professional norms of 
teacher education’ (Marom 2019b), and ‘acting White’ served as an ‘admission 
fee’ (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992: 107) racialized teacher candidates had to pay 
in order to be successful in the program. Yet paying this fee invoked feelings of 
self-doubt and disconnect from their culture. 

White normativity was also exerted in relations with peers, as Daria, an 
Indigenous teacher candidate, described: 


Many of my fellow peers didn’t want to take the Aboriginal education course... 
and I felt like that somehow was held against me. Which made me really upset, 
because I was so excited about this course. I thought, “This is my opportunity. 
People are going to learn what I know. . ? And then everyone in the hallways 
were, ‘Why are we taking this? This is so stupid. I’m going to be a music teacher. 
I don't need it? 


As emerged from this example, although an Aboriginal education’ course is now 
mandatory in teacher education programs in BC (British Columbia Ministry of 
Education 2015) in the ‘hallway talk’ it was conceived as an unnecessary add-on 
that is not central to being a teacher. What made this experience difficult for 
Daria was not only that Indigenous education was not deemed important by 
many teacher candidates but also that she felt she had to educate her peers, 
as racialized students are often expected to (Chinnery 2008). Daria explained 
further: 


I had to say things like, “No! Indigenous education is an important thing. It 
can be done well. I’m sorry if it is not being done well in your class’ That was 
probably one of the biggest challenges I had in the program - having to be the 
person that is validating why Indigenous education is an important thing for 
teachers in Canada. 


While Daria felt that she was expected to educate her peers, her peers could 
maintain the position of the ‘perfect stranger’ (Dion 2007) who claims distance 
and disconnect from the colonial legacy of Canada. Such a position can be 
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understood as a tool of Whiteness (Picower 2009) that White teacher candidates 


use as a way of avoiding, undermining and diverting issues of race and privilege. 


The Emotional and Professional Toll of Confronting Whiteness 


Interactions and experiences such as the ones described above led the participants 
to realize that they either had to conform to the construction of the program or 
be exposed to othering and marginalization. Jenny shared, ‘It felt like if you want 
to be certified here, you need to be like us? Willow added, ‘I wasn’t comfortable 
teaching considering that I wasn’t allowed to do it the way I wanted to do it. It 
all just felt so backward? Similarly, Tamam explained, “Whatever it is, you just 
have to suck it up, especially being an immigrant and a visible minority. I didn't 
feel confident to stand up to the system. Whatever was going on I just had to 
adjust to it, you see, because I wanted to pass’ All the participants, although 
diverse in their backgrounds, race and ethnicity, faced similar challenges as an 
outcome of the White normative construction of the teacher education program. 
While the participants in this study graduated the program, their journey to 
become teachers was not easy, and they needed to overcome numerous barriers 
in order to graduate, particularly if they wanted to stand up to the system and 
to stay connected to their cultural heritage. These challenges were not limited 
to professional aspects of their experience but to their self-identification. For 


example, Tamam shared: 


I felt that all my experiences and my ethics and everything were, like, good for 
nothing. I didn’t feel that I had anything valuable . . . I always felt that I have 
nothing to offer - although I have lots to offer - because of all these psychological 
pressures. I felt intimidated; I thought I could never work in education because, 
“What's the point?’ . .. I felt that it is only for the White population, like only they 
have the right to become teachers. 


Similarly, Daria shared: 


I remember just going home and crying after every school day in the practicum, 
[feeling] that I wasn’t good enough. But actually, I wasn’t good enough through 
their eyes, and I had to remind myself of that. Today I still feel surprised by how 
well I’m doing in my career because I was so convinced that I was going to be a 
bad teacher. 


The thing that connects the diverse participants is that none fits the White 
normativity of the program. This commonality is important in illuminating 


the, often unspoken, Whiteness underpinning teacher education. Furthermore, 
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it demonstrates that subtle forms of microaggressions can thrive even in a 
teacher education program that self-proclaims orientation towards inclusivity 
and diversity. Racial microaggressions accumulate during the program in a way 
that negatively affects the experiences of racialized teacher candidates in teacher 


education as well as their career trajectories. 


5. Concluding Thoughts 


This chapter suggests that while the Canadian education system declares itself 
a promoter of multiculturalism and inclusivity, it is underlined by subtle forms 
of racism and White normativity. The increase in the ‘language of diversity’ 
in discourse and policies does not deeply challenge the colonial and racial 
structures framing educational institutions in Canada (Ahmed 2012; Coulthard 
2014; Thobani 2007). While diversity rhetoric is used, and the diversity of the 
student body increases, Whiteness remains ‘ingrained and institutionalized’ 
(Cochran-Smith 2003) in teacher education. Since Whiteness operates in subtle 
ways and underlies professional discourses (Marom and Ruitenberg 2018), it 
is harder to detect and confront. Microaggressions can flourish even when an 
institution has a declared commitment to diversity and when its instructors are 
well intentioned. 

The burning question is whether teacher education can change or whether 
it is inherently flawed? Similar questions are being asked today in the North 
American context about other social institutions, such as law enforcement 
(Maynard 2017). Some critics argue that we need to abolish discriminating social 
institutions and start anew; others argue that an education paradigm shift is still 
possible (Stein 2019, 2021). What is clear is that in order to dismantle White 
institutional power (Satzewich and Liodakis 2010) change cannot be superficial 
but rather needs to be made at all levels of teacher education programs (e.g. 
hiring, scheduling, tuition and programming). 

Some steps towards inclusivity in teacher education could include the creation 
of initiatives (e.g. R/EQUAL) for individuals and institutions to collaborate 
and create networks that support change since, as Ahmed (2012: 26) explains, 
individuals often come up against “brick walls’ when attempting to implement 
inclusion in their institutions. Since microaggressions can be hidden in the cracks 
of a program (e.g. in ‘hallway talk, during the practicum, in cultural events), a 
collaborative, international approach to naming and identifying similar patterns 


in diverse settings is needed. 
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Furthermore, since many teacher education programs in Canada and 
elsewhere are becoming shorter and increasingly fragmented due to market 
demands and the changing structure of hiring in the university (Grimmett and 
Young 2012; Marom and Ruitenberg 2018), discourses on diversity must be tied 
to discourses on immigration, markets and internationalization in education. 
These are not disconnected phenomena, and one is dependent on the other. 

Within teacher education programs, creating an online, anonymous system 
for students to document incidents of overt and covert racism could be useful 
in increasing institutional awareness. Such a system should not be intended 
to shame individuals but rather to gather data that might be hidden from the 
institutional view. 

Lastly, it is crucial to create a stronger connection between the off- and 
on-campus pieces of teacher education programs (e.g. course instructors, 
administrators and practicum schools) as well as to implement a careful process 
for selecting and training school and faculty mentors. Having diverse school 
advisors and diverse faculty members could lead to a dramatic change in the 
experiences of racialized teacher candidates. 

Unless such systemic changes are made, the struggles of racialized 
teacher candidates and internationally educated teachers will continue to be 
misunderstood as individual problems instead of as overarching phenomena 
that underlie Western teacher education and, therefore, need to be accounted 


for on a policy and institutional level. 


Notes 


1 Iomit the reference to avoid identifying the institution. 


2 Iuse ‘Indigenous’ and Aboriginal’ interchangeably. 
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A Two-Tiered System of Teacher Preparation 


Kerry Kretchmar 


1. Neoliberalism and Education 


A global proliferation of neoliberalism has been underway since the 1970s and is 
evident in policies, governance, the ways we understand and talk about society 
and what is valued (Harvey 2006). Neoliberalism prioritizes freedom and 
individualism over the collective, both of which are defined in consumer terms. 
Neoliberal policies promote the free market, personal responsibility, choice and 
private enterprise and view government as ineffective and bureaucratic. This has 
led to increased privatization and deregulation and decreased state intervention, 
coupled with the defunding of public services, such as higher education, libraries 
and health care (Apple 2006; Burch 2009; Harvey 2006). Finally, neoliberal 
capitalism is inextricably linked to racism and both are deeply intertwined to 
frame American society (Kelley 2017; Kendi 2019; Robinson 2000). In a society 
in which policies, institutions and practices are racist (e.g. segregated, unequal 
neighbourhoods and schools, the impact ofthe carceral state of Black Americans 
and voter suppression among communities of colour), the ‘free market’ upholds 
those inequities and further perpetuates White supremacy (Kelly 2017; Kendi 
2019; Robinson 2000). 

Shifts towards neoliberalism are evident in many spheres of life but are 
especially profound in American education, which has experienced trends 
towards choice, accountability and efficiency. This is illustrated through policies 
such as the dramatic expansion of school choice, school evaluation and ranking 
based on standardized tests scores as mandated by the 2001 No Child Left 
Behind Act and its 2015 reauthorization (The Every Student Succeeds Act), 
merit pay initiatives for teachers and the deregulation of teacher education 
(Apple 2006; Ball 2012; Burch 2009; Ravitch 2010). The focus on bureaucratic 


problems and managerial solutions, rather than resource neglect and racist 
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public policy, obscures the racist structural, systemic and historical root causes 
of an increasingly stratified society. Education reforms often avoid a racial and 
economic analysis in order to persuade the general public that we do not have 
to alleviate poverty or dismantle racism to work towards equity (Apple 2006; 
Lipman 2013). 

Yet as Apple (2011: 224) wrote in a critical analysis of teacher preparation and 
globalization, ‘In]one of this can be understood without also recognizing the 
ways in which the realities of the United States are influenced and often shaped 
by our connections with economic, political, and cultural policies, movements, 
and struggles outside our official borders. Neoliberalism is a global phenomenon 
and, in a broad sense, it has caused a shift towards an understanding of 
education as a commodity whose main purpose is producing workers (Friedrich 
2016). Globally, phrases such as knowledge-based economy and human capital 
education are commonly used in the public narrative and within policy to 
articulate the shared purposes of schooling (Spring 2008). Yet, this uniform 
approach is contested and often comes into conflict with local culture and values 
for schooling (Spring 2008). Policies, pedagogies and the politics of a globalized 
neoliberal education system have ‘involved major conflicts, contradictions, and 
compromises among groups with competing visions of “legitimate” knowledge, 
what counts as “good” teaching and learning, and what is a “just” nation-state 
and world order connected to globalization (Singh, Kenway and Apple 2005: 
10). Despite those tensions, an overarching notion that education can become 
borderless to serve our globalized economy prevails and often fails to account 
for the ways this approach can also perpetuate systemic inequities (Apple 2011; 
Hursh and Martina 2003). 


2. Schooling in the United States 


Amid a global context that is attempting to define educations purpose and 
values in a uniform way as the production of workers, the United States offers 
an example of the complexities and inequities that arise amid a neoliberal 
educational system. The US two-tiered teacher education system is a product of 
a stratified and diverse school system, in which state and local governments are 
primarily responsible for funding, policy, school decision-making and teacher 
certification and education. Ninety per cent of school funding comes from state 
and local sources (Epstein 2011).! Although education funding formulas are 
complex, local property taxes play a key role in how schools receive funding and 
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typically lead to students living in upper-middle-class areas attending schools 
with more resources, while schools serving students of colour living in poor 
areas are less resourced (Epstein 2011: 3). In addition, local and state school 
control results in significant variations in terms of curriculum, organization of 
the classroom, teacher certification requirements and how effective teaching is 
defined and evaluated. An illuminating example of this is the ways textbook 
companies create different versions of American history texts for states with 
different political leanings (Chick and Altoona 2006). Throughout the history of 
American schools, tensions around conflicting views on the purpose, values and 
curriculum have been a constant (Tyack and Cuban 1995). 

As a result of a diverse system, teachers’ working conditions vary by school 
and district. Teachers working in schools that serve low-income families and 
families of colour often face lower salaries and challenging work conditions, 
including more intense accountability cultures that lead to less autonomy and 
result in high teacher turnover (Darling-Hammond 2016: 51). Sutcher, Darling- 
Hammond and Carver-Thomas (2016: 51) write, “Ihe United States lacks a 
systematic approach to recruiting, preparing, and retaining teachers, or for using 
the skills of accomplished teachers to help improve schools’ Teaching conditions 
in the United States are framed by unequal resources, limited government 
supports, dramatically different levels of training, low salaries and little time for 
collaboration of professional learning. Teachers work ‘under radically different 
teaching conditions - with those in the most affluent communities benefiting 
from small classes and a cornucopia of materials, equipment, specialists, and 
supports, while those in the poorest communities teach classes of 30 or more 
without adequate books and supplies’ (Sutcher, Darling-Hammond and Carver- 
Thomas 2016: 53). Thus, teacher preparation in the United States cannot be 
separated from the varied conditions of teaching and the larger inequities that 
shape the American school system and society including poverty (Berliner 2013; 
Rothstein 2004) and racism (Ladson-Billings 2014; Love 2019). 


3. The Current State of Teacher Education 


Teacher preparation programmes have historically struggled to produce both 
enough teachers and effective educators (Fraser 2007). Teacher shortages are 
a persistent problem in low-income areas due to high teacher turnover, among 
other factors (Ingersoll and Smith 2003). The quality of university-based 


teacher preparation programmes has varied significantly with some excellent 
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teacher preparation programmes that interconnect theory, clinical practice and 
communities to prepare effective educators (Darling-Hammond 2006) as well 
as ineffective and poor teacher preparation programmes (Levine 2006). Strong 
university-based teacher preparation programmes view teachers as professionals, 
focus on learner and learning-cantered pedagogy, evaluate effectiveness 
using holistic performance assessments and develop complex and varied and 
adaptive knowledge, skills and dispositions in educators (Darling-Hammond 
2006; Darling-Hammond and Bransford 2007). Successful programmes equip 
educators with the theory and tools to resist a racist and classist system in 
their classrooms (Delpit 2006; Gorski 2006). While that is the model of strong 
programmes, not all university-based teacher preparation programmes include 
these components and many programmes fail to balance theory and practice 
effectively (Levine 2006) or position the teacher as a saviour who frame their 
work through a deficit view in which they must save children in poverty (Delpit 
2006; Gorski 2006). 

Over the last twenty-five years, the United States has experienced a proliferation 
of fast-track, non-university-based teacher preparation programmes supported 
by policies and funding seeking to deregulate teacher education (Zeichner 2010). 
This is fuelled by the overarching narrative that public institutions in the United 
States are failing and must be privatized and reformed through neoliberal policies, 
including initiatives such as charter school expansion, voucher programmes, 
merit pay for teachers and mayoral control in large districts that primarily 
target and impact low-income communities of colour (Apple 2006 Berliner 
and Glass 2014; Chubb and Moe 1990). In recent years, teachers and teacher 
education have been a frequent target of blame for educational inequities. In his 
book Bad Teacher, Kevin Kumashiro (2015) describes the common narrative 
that if teachers and students ‘simply try hard enough learning will occur and 
the ‘success or failure of an educational system gets placed on the shoulders of 
the most visible individuals in the educational landscape’ (Kumashiro 2015: 18) 
despite the contextual factors such as unequal funding and resources that frame 
the system. Public perception of school success in the United States often focuses 
on the individual teacher and moves attention away from the broader systemic 
issues (Kumashiro 2015: 21). 

At the same time teachers and teacher preparation are blamed for school 
inequities, 70-80 per cent of the nation’s teachers are still prepared in public 
colleges and universities, yet these programmes have been impacted by dramatic 
budget cuts to higher education (Newfield 2018). University-based teacher 


education programme’ ability to innovate and improve has been constrained by 
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budget cuts (Zeichner 2011). Between 2008 and 2013, states cut $16 billion from 
higher education budgets (Hiltonsmith and Draut 2014). Covid-19 led to even 
more drastic cuts to already lean budgets. Higher education in California alone 
faced a $1.7 billion reduction in Governor Newsom's 2020 budget (Murakami 
2020). At the same time, significant funding and policy support has poured into 
the expansion of fast-track preparation programmes that operate independently 
from Universities, like Teach For America and Relay Graduate School of 
Education (GSE). Even amid the pandemic, the number of incoming Teach For 
America corps members in 2020 remained relatively stable from 2019 (Teach For 
America 2020). 

As budgets are cut for higher education programmes, increased accountability 
demands have influenced the operation and structure of teacher education 
programmes (Gatti 2016; Sleeter 2008;Zeichner 2010). Zeichner (2010) argued 
that an increase in reporting and measuring all aspects of teacher preparation 
to state departments of education detracts from quality teacher preparation, as 
teacher educators are forced to focus their energy and effort on rationalizing and 


documenting every element of their work and programme. 


4, Fast-Track Teacher Preparation 


As resources for universities and colleges diminish and accountability demands 
increase, focused philanthropic and federal funding has led to the proliferation 
of teacher certification programmes that function independently from 
universities. Different variations of programmes exist under this umbrella, yet 
fast-track teacher preparation programmes that construct teaching through 
a narrow neoliberal lens, including a technocratic focus on teaching and an 
exacting focus on standardized test scores, constitute the largest type and they 
have experienced significant funding and policy support. These programmes 
prepare teachers primarily for schools that serve high proportions of low- 
income students of colour and conceptualize the teacher as a technician, use 
test scores as the primary indicators of a teacher’s success and approach teacher 
preparation through a prescriptive and teacher-centric model (Kretchmar and 
Zeichner 2016). 

Teach For America (TFA)? is the most well-known of these programmes. 
Each year, TFA places the ‘best and the brightest’ recent college graduates, the 
vast majority of whom have not studied education, in classrooms in ‘under- 


resourced urban and rural’ schools (Teach For America website 2015).? TFA 
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teachers are trained in a five-week summer institute before being hired by school 
districts across the country for a limited two-year commitment (Heilig and Jez 
2010, 2014). In its inception, TFA purportedly ameliorated a teacher shortage 
in low-income areas. As the organization grew and teacher shortages were no 
longer occurring in many partner districts, TFA began to argue their teachers 
were more effective than traditionally trained teacher and created contracts that 
privileged TFA teachers over university-based teachers (Brewer et al. 2016). 
This is a stark contrast to most university-based programmes that are two to 
four years and provide a full semester of student teaching field placement and 
attempt to prepare teachers for a long professional career. 

TFA and other fast-track programmes typically share a number of 
characteristics grounded in neoliberal ideologies. Teaching is approached in a 
technocratic way. Effective teaching is evaluated and defined as standardized 
tests and measurable metrics, and teachers are viewed as solely responsible 
for student achievement or failure (Brewer 2014). Programmes such as Relay 
proudly present themselves in opposition to teacher education programmes’ 
focus on theory (Kretchmar and Zeichner 2016). Preparation is devoid of 
attention to the relational and sociocultural elements that impact teaching and 
learning. A curricular analysis from three representative fast-track programmes, 
Teach For America, Relay and MATCH, found that training materials were 
narrowly focused on strategies. The strategies themselves included practices 
such as learning stations and wait time which are widely accepted, yet these were 
presented in prescriptive and teacher-directed ways, like a checklist of technical 
skills to accomplish without the tools or theory to help educators analyse 
individual learner’s needs and make differentiated decisions in a dynamic 
classroom. Further the materials lacked a depth of analysis related to race, 
power, poverty or sociocultural theory, although they are preparing teachers to 
work with low-income populations of colour (Kretchmar and Zeichner 2016) 
despite a long body of research that contends that this sort of understanding of 
race, privilege and class is critical to being a culturally relevant educator (Delpit 
2006; Ladson-Billings 2014). This view of teaching as a technocratic practice that 
defines learning through measurable metrics reflects neoliberal conceptions of 
teacher preparation (Kumashiro 2015). 

The growth of fast-track teacher preparation models can be partially 
attributed to TFA (Kretchmar, Sondel and Ferrare 2016). Research on TFA 
alumni demonstrated that they understand educational change through 
managerial terms, believing that inequity is a result of resource mismanagement 


and a lack of accountability and that solutions lie rest with individuals and 
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can be found in ideas such as merit pay for teachers, increased autonomy for 
leadership, standardization and an end to teachers unions ability to collective 
bargain over working conditions and wages (Trujillo and Scott 2014). Research 
has illuminated TFAs connection to broader efforts to reform education through 
neoliberal initiatives and the ways TFA alumni serve as key connectors in a 
wide-ranging and varied network that has promoted policies including charter 
district reform and the deregulation of teacher education (Kretchmar, Sondel 
and Ferrare 2014; Lahann and Reagan 2011). TFA alumni frequently serve as 
founders, leaders and workers in organizations that are expanding of charter 
schools, fast-track teacher preparation programmes and other related neoliberal 
educational ventures (Kretchmar, Sondel and Ferrare 2014, 2016; Higgins, Hess, 
Weiner and Robison 2011). 

Teach For America and other fast-track programmes frequently teach in 
‘no-excuses’ charter school networks like KIPP* and Uncommon Schools? that 
serve low-income students of colour and focus on an extended school day and 
year, a strict and rigid environment and with the main goal and indicator of 
effective education as standardized test scores. ‘No-excuses’ charter schools 
have faced significant critiques for their use of direct instruction (Goodman 
2013), narrow focus on raising standardized test scores (Sondel 2015) and racist 
hiring practices, discipline policies and school cultures (Sondel, Kretchmar and 
Dunn 2019). 

Both ‘no-excuse’ charter school and the fast-track teacher preparation 
training model have grown due to focused and strategic funding (Grossman 
and Loeb 2008). The federal government has increased funding to fast-track 
routes to teacher preparation and decreased funds to university-based teacher 
preparation programmes. Venture philanthropists, in particular the Walton, 
Gates, Dell and Fischer Foundations, have promoted neoliberal educational 
policies through unprecedented and strategic contributions to shape the 
current urban educational system (Colvin 2005; Scott 2009). These foundations 
operate under the assumption that educational reform will benefit from the 
same principles and strategies that have proven successful in the business 
world, particularly a focus on competition, accountability and efficiency 
(Scott 2009). For instance, through an analysis of grant data from the fifteen 
largest K-12 grantmakers in 2000, 2005 and 2010, Reckhow and Snyder (2014) 
found that most major education foundations supported neoliberal initiatives 
such as fast-track teacher preparation programmes, charter management 
organizations (CMOs) and management training programmes. In addition, 


they found an increasing convergence in donations; the top fifteen funders 
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tend to give money to the same organizations, indicating overlap in their 
agenda and policy goals. Ihe greatest example of this convergence is TFA, 
which received a total of $44.5 million from thirteen of the top fifteen funders 
in 2010. 

In addition to supporting the expansion of fast-track programmes, 
foundations and the federal government have specifically promoted the growth 
of charter schools of education that operate independently from university 
systems financially and through policy. While many similar programmes 
exist and the number is growing, the largest among these is Relay GSE, an 
independent, masters-granting institution that currently has eighteen locations 
and was created in partnership with KIPP, Achievement First, Uncommon 
CMOs and TFA (Relay 2020). These programmes prepare and licence teachers 
in a variety forms but typically use accelerated models that approach teacher 
preparation through a teacher as technician model. 

As noted in the discussion of the general state of teacher preparation, the 
neoliberalization of the American educational system has come with increased 
and narrow accountability measures for teacher preparation programmes. Fast- 
track programmes such as TFA and Relay GSE are centred and designed around 
intensive accountability metrics, which primarily measure teaching effectiveness 
through standardized assessment data (Brewer 2014; Foote 2009). For example, 
Relay GSE requires that all graduates show at least a year’s worth of growth 
in their students using measurable metrics. TFA requires corps members to 
set yearly significant gains goals in their classes, often defined as 80 per cent 
of students achieving a year and a half of growth on standardized test scores 
(Brewer 2014). These programmes rely heavily on standardized proof points to 
secure philanthropic and federal funding. 

Many critics of university-based teacher education have used the growth 
and ostensible success of these fast-track and charter programmes to promote 
further deregulation of teacher education (Mehta and Teles 2012; Zeichner 
and Pena-Sandoval 2015). Think tanks and advocacy organizations such as 
the American Enterprise Institute and National Council on Teacher Quality 
(NCTQ), among others, have long contended that teacher education would 
benefit from neoliberal reforms and alternative pathways into the profession, 
to increase competition among providers and recruit different candidates into 
the profession (Hess 2001). Alternative pathways to teaching are growing as a 
result and some require even less training than fast-track programmes. In fact, 
the American Board for Certification in Teacher Excellence (ABCTE), which 
requires only a bachelor’s degree, background check and certification test, is an 
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approved pathway to becoming a teacher in fourteen states (American Board for 
the Certification in Teacher Excellence 2020). 

While the current landscape of teacher preparation is more complex and 
variable by state than I can fully describe in the scope of this chapter, the context 
presented above presents a neoliberal system where the expansion of fast- 
track preparation programmes and charter schools of education are providing 
preparation of teachers for low-income schools that primarily serve students of 
colour, while schools in middle-class and wealthy communities continue to be 
staffed by teachers prepared through university-based programmes (Kretchmar 
and Zeichner 2016). This increasingly bifurcated model of teacher preparation 
is constructing teachers differently with significant implications for equity. 
Teachers who are primarily working with students of colour in low-income 
areas are being constructed to view teaching as a short-term, prescriptive job 
and their training is devoid of many of the theoretical understandings needed 
to develop adaptive, dynamic educators. This is in contrast to the preparation of 
many teachers working with middle-class and wealthy communities, who are 
prepared to translate theory into practice in the classroom in service of meeting 
the needs of all learners and a sustained career as an educator. The quality of 
university-based teacher preparation varies widely, and this is not an attempt to 
claim that all teachers in middle-class and upper-class communities are effective. 
Instead, the intention is to note glaring inequities in a system in which students 
in higher-income, whiter areas receive teachers prepared with a more robust 
conception of teaching and learning, while teachers prepared to work in lower- 
income areas with higher proportions of students of colour are offered a narrow 
and neoliberal view of teaching and learning via fast-track programmes. 


5. The Global Construction of Teachers 


The neoliberal model of education has a global reach both through the 
exportation of the TFA model and through the ways international educators are 
recruited and trained in the United States. 

Teach For America’s fast-track preparation model, leadership training and 
ideology have been exported to fifty-eight other countries through Teach For All, 
a programme started by TFAs founder, Wendy Kopp (Teach For All 2020). Like 
TFA, Teach For All offers a two-pronged mission that focuses on preparing teachers 
in fast-track programmes and developing leaders who will look to managerial, 
neoliberal reforms and solutions for education. Teach For All’s ‘common theory of 
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change is situated in ideologies of equality, accountability, and measurable impact’ 
(La Londe, Brewer and Lubienski 2015: 3). Partnering with Teach For All is an 
attractive proposition in many countries as explained by Friedrich (2016: 163): 


They promise to deliver teacher education in a cost-effective manner (public 
monies cover only a portion, if any, of the service), providing high-needs schools 
with quality educators in a matter of weeks. As opposed to State-provided 
teacher education, Teach For All follows the market logic of supply and demand 
to manage growth, contraction and closure. In exchange for providing this 
service, the only thing Teach For All seems to be asking of the State is a seat at 
the table where educational policy is decided. 


Like TFA, Teach For All’s influence extends far beyond teacher preparation and 
it impacts educational policy and reform by promoting neoliberal initiatives 
grounded in the belief that teachers are the ‘root cause for student achievement 
or failure instead of the plethora of contextual out-of-school factors that actually 
inform student achievement’ (La Londe, Brewer and Lubienski 2015: 18). 
Despite some brief references to understanding local traditions, Teach For All 
generally approaches teacher preparation and educational policy as borderless 
and unified around the same narrow, managerial vision of teaching and learning 
as Teach For America (La Londe, Brewer and Lubienski 2015: 18). 

The same neoliberal ideologies of TFA and Teach For All are present in the 
way international teachers are recruited, trained and treated in the United States 
with a focus on efficiency and a narrow, metric-based vision of teaching and 
learning. Teachers come to the United States from other countries for a variety 
of reasons, but due to the deregulated environment a lack of oversight or policies 
related to international teachers often results in exploitation. International 
teachers are frequently charged ‘ongoing, exorbitant fees for everything from 
placement to transportation to one’s own insurance’ (Dunn 2016: 10). As Dunn 
explains (2016: 1): 


[a]lmost 20,000 international teachers on temporary visas pay $5,000-$6,500 
each to enter and work in the United States, and districts pay finders’ fees of 
up to $11,500 per teacher. As a result, educators are literally ‘sold’ as both a 
solution to the staffing shortage and, in the words of the recruiters, as ‘cultural 
ambassadors’ for urban youth. 


Often, international teachers who are recruited to come to the United States face 
challenges including no training in American culture and schools, policies and 
a lack of preparation or support for teaching students of colour or students in 
poverty (Dunn 2013; 2016). Dunn (2013: 188) writes: 
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So are teachers without borders a reality or a possibility? I would counter the 
neoliberal globalizing rhetoric that claims that there are no borders; such claims 
only fortify the cultural borders experienced between teachers and students. By 
pretending that cultures and nations do not matter, we are only making them 
matter more. If we were more serious in our consideration ofthe borders that do 
exist, we could actually develop teachers who transcend them and start to break 
them down. That requires a commitment to challenging the political spectacle 
of neoliberal globalization and the master narrative of urban school reform that 


teaching is easy and that culture does not matter. 


International teachers have the potential to be effective educators who offer 
unique insights and perspectives, but when they are recruited and onboarded 
into a neoliberal system in a way that is devoid of attention to context or culture, 
they are often unable to fulfil that potential (Dunn 2013). We cannot presume 
international teachers understand US schools because they have been teachers in 
another context. They need unique supports in order to merge their backgrounds 
and strengths effectively into the US context (Dunn 2013: 171). Teacher 
educators should have a role in the preparation of international teachers through 
specific professional development, coaching and preparing American teachers to 
collaborate successfully with international teachers (Dunn 2013: 171). 


6. Vision for Teacher Preparation 


To capture the complexities of the profession and build on the assets educators 
from a variety of backgrounds can bring to the system, a new vision for teacher 
preparation must exist outside of the current limited neoliberal framework 
examined above. We must view teachers and teacher preparation as one important 
component of an educational system that is shaped by larger societal forces 
including poverty and racism (Berliner 2013; Rothstein 2004). Teachers and 
teacher educators need to understand the way society outside of the classroom 
impacts student learning, and they need theory and skills that can support them 
to navigate their context and work relationally with students, communities and 
families (Darling-Hammond 2006; Apple 2011). Simply put, a new vision for 
teacher preparation and teaching cannot solely be centred on teachers but must 
include broader struggles for economic and racial justice. Schools and teacher 
preparation alone cannot solve the challenges of poverty (Duncan and Murnane 
2011) in a system where a majority of American public school students live in 
poverty (Suitts 2015). 
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A new vision for teacher preparation must emphasize the development 
of future citizens as much the production of workers. This requires teacher 
preparation programmes to serve as a model of democracy with authentic 
community engagement built into their structures. Community members 
and parents can play key roles in developing programmes and defining and 
evaluating effective teachers. These spaces of teacher preparation must do 
more than develop the tools for teachers to critique structural inequities and 
racism; instead, these programmes must shift power in practice and develop 
new structures for teacher preparation that strive to be anti-racist and powered 
by the community (Zeichner, Payne and Brayko 2015). Examples of a more 
democratic approach exist. For example, such teacher education programmes 
at University of Washington that hired community organizers to mentor pre- 
service teachers (Zeichner, Payne and Brayko 2015) and the Grow Your Own 
Illinois programme recruits community members, parents and organizers to 
become teachers (Skinner, Garreton and Schultz 2011). Rather than neoliberal 
ideas informing what constitutes effective education, communities, parents and 
teachers must work together to determine what they value and how to shape 
students and teaching. 

This vision would strive to create community teachers described by Murrell 
(2001: 4) as ‘Community teachers have a clear sense of their own cultural, 
political, and racial identities in relation to the children and families they 
hope to serve. This sense allows themes to play a central role in the successful 
development and education of their students’ 

US and international educators have the potential to become community 
teachers through support and preparation that develops a depth of understanding 
of the community and culture they are teaching in, as well as how their 
experiences and cultural background can inform and bolster their connection 
to teaching. 

Teachers have to learn in context and find a way to merge their own 
background and experience with the language, culture and history of their 
school’s community/communities. Community teachers are able to draw on the 
cultural capital of students to effectively engage them in authentic learning (Gay 
2010) and teach in ways that are informed by community knowledge (Darling- 
Hammond 2006). Learning must be contextualized and relevant and meaningful 
(Darling-Hammond 2006; Delpit 2006; Ladson-Billings 2014). Drawing on 
community knowledge helps students learn and can disrupt negative perceptions 
of families and communities, particularly in high poverty areas (Murrell 2001). 


Learning from and about families and the communities of students allows 
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teachers to develop a perspective of working alongside communities in solidarity 
versus trying to fix them or save students from communities. 

This approach offers uniquely powerful possibilities for international teachers 
but it requires strategic support, mentorship and orientation in order to help 
international teachers develop a rich and complex understanding of US schools 
(Dunn 2013: 187). As noted by Singh Kenway and Apple (2005: 23), “Teachers 
engaged in responsive educational policies, pedagogies, and politics provide a 
source of hope in the struggles against complacency of neoliberal globalism and 
the resentment engendered by globalization from above! Teachers cannot be 
isolated as the sole determinant in student achievement and yet educators hold 
important agency and hope for creating something new. 


7. Conclusion 


The two-tiered educational system in the United States offers a glimpse into the 
limitations of a neoliberal system and the ways this can exacerbate inequities. At 
the same time that we critique and question the practices within this system, we 
must imagine and vision something new and look to build models for teacher 


preparation and support that embody the sort of world we want to live in. 


Notes 


1 Approximately 10 per cent of K-12 students in the United States attend private 
schools. Private schools in the United States range in focus, quality and teaching 
conditions (Council for American Private Education 2021). 

2 Available online: https://www.teachforamerica.org/ (accessed 8 November 2021). 
Some language at the TFA website was updated since 2015 due to critique. The 
updated language disguises the problem addressed. 

4 Available online: https://www.kipp.org/ (accessed 8 November 2021). 

Available online: https://uncommonschools.org/ (accessed 8 November 2021). 
Available online: https://growyourownteachers.org/ (accessed 8 November 2021). 
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Teacher Migration and Education 
in the (Post)colonial Context 


Lessons from the Global South 
Phillip D. Th. Knobloch 


Immigration is the key to prosperity and education. At least in the nineteenth 
century, this was a powerful political motto in Argentina. The country was 
large, extremely sparsely populated and, as it was later called, underdeveloped. 
Moreover, large parts of today’s national territory were still largely under the 
control of Indigenous peoples. Against this background, it seemed only logical 
for the liberal intellectual elite of the young nation to attract immigrants to the 
country in order to settle, cultivate, develop and civilize it, as it was called at the 
time. 

In this context, a slogan by the Argentine writer Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810- 
1884) became famous: ‘gobernar es poblar’, to govern means to populate. He then 
tried to explain exactly what he meant by this in a text he wrote in Paris in 1879: 
“To govern is to populate in the sense that to populate is to educate, improve, 
civilize, enrich and aggrandize spontaneously and rapidly, as has happened in 
the United States’ (Alberdi 1915). Thus, to populate also means to educate. 

Even though it seems quite plausible in this case that to govern means to 
populate, and to populate means to educate, the question arises at this point as to 
who is educating or is supposed to educate whom here. Should the immigrants 
educate the locals? Or should the local people educate the immigrants? Should 
they educate each other? Or should both groups be educated by a third entity, 
such as the state? 

While the issue of immigration and (teacher) education has long dominated 
and shaped political and educational debates in Argentina, as well as in other 
so-called classic immigration countries, this topic has only recently come to the 


fore in many European countries. This is mainly due to the massive immigration 
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that at least some European countries, such as Germany, have been facing in 
recent years and decades. Immigration movements and the associated political 
and pedagogical discussions have gained momentum in recent years, especially 
due to the arrival of many people who have fled the civil war in Syria or come 
from other countries outside the European Union and are applying for political 
asylum here. And among the refugees and immigrants are also teachers who 
worked and were trained in their home countries. Some of these teachers may 
now also want to work as teachers here again, and perhaps the local society also 
has an interest in recruiting qualified teachers from this group. 

Since a large number of refugees and migrants coming to Europe come from 
countries that are usually described as non-Western, one can ask whether this 
specific background plays or should play a role with regard to the recognition of 
teacher training and the qualification of teacher candidates. Therefore, in a first 
step, we will take a look at an example of how the recognition of teacher training 
programmes from abroad is currently regulated in one of the German federal 
states. In a second step, we will then take a closer look at the distinction between 
Western and non-Western countries. This seems particularly interesting against 
the background of Latin American educational history, as this distinction has 
long played a central role there in discussions about immigration and (teacher) 
education. An in-depth examination of the concepts of the West and non-West 
seems particularly necessary with regard to contemporary teacher education, 
as this distinction still shapes our thinking and actions in many respects. This 
becomes clear not least in the fact that according to the common understanding, 
pedagogical thinking and action should be modern and critical; modernity 
and critical thinking, in turn, are considered to be characteristic of the West. 
Therefore, the question arises whether, especially in view of the current mass 
immigration from non-Western countries, a comprehensive, historically 
informed and theoretically sophisticated examination of the concept of the West 


or non-West is necessary for contemporary teacher education. 


1. Teacher in the Age of Migration: Recognition 
of Educational Qualifications 


There are specific rules and regulations in each country for the recognition of 
educational qualifications obtained abroad. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the school system is under the responsibility of the federal states, which is why 
the conditions for the recognition of teaching qualifications obtained abroad 
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are regulated by the respective federal state. In the federal state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, for example, the recognition procedures are carried out by certain 
district governments. A distinction is made here between ‘teaching qualifications, 
teaching examinations and university degree examinations (MKFFI NRW 
n.d.: 5) (1) from the area of the EU or the European Economic Area as well 
as from Switzerland and (2) degrees from other countries. However, not only 
qualifications from abroad must be recognized but also those that were acquired 
(3) in the former GDR or (4) in other federal states of Germany. 

The recognition procedures for educational qualifications acquired in 
other countries outside the EU are carried out in the federal state of North 
Rhine-Westphalia by the Detmold District Office. The basic requirements 
for successful recognition (cf. Bezirksregierung Detmold n.d.: 2) include (1) 
proof of a completed teaching degree at an academic university; (2) at least 
two teaching subjects must have been studied, as well as educational sciences; 
(3) for the primary school teaching profession, the subjects mathematics and 
German as well as another approved teaching subject must have been studied 
in addition to the study in educational sciences. (4) For the teaching profession 
at special schools, two subjects as well as two special needs education subjects 
must have been studied in addition to the study in educational sciences. In 
addition, all subjects must be approved in accordance with the North Rhine- 
Westphalia Ordinance on the Admission of Teachers. If the degree is recognized, 
(5) additional proof of the required German language skills must be provided. 
A corresponding test can be taken free of charge at the State Examination Office 
for Teaching Qualifications at Schools in North Rhine-Westphalia. Alternatively, 
it is also possible to prove the language skills by means of the ‘Goethe-Zertifikat 
C2: Großes Deutsches Sprachdiplom, which is subject to a fee. 

Ultimately, the recognition of teaching degrees obtained abroad is about 
ensuring that they are more or less equivalent to the degrees obtained in Germany. 
As seen, this applies not only to degrees from abroad but even to those that were 
acquired in Germany but in another federal state. There is therefore nothing 
to argue against the fact that teachers who have fled war in a non-European 
country, for example, and are therefore currently in Europe or Germany, should 
also have their degrees recognized - like all other teacher trainees - or have to 
acquire the qualifications they do not yet have. 

Even though it certainly makes sense that all teacher trainees have 
comparable formal qualifications, the question also arises whether it matters in 
terms of content with regard to the required qualification if teachers come from 
so-called non-Western countries, were educated and socialized there. Therefore, 
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with regard to the content of teacher education, the question arises whether 
the pedagogical significance of the distinction between the West and the non- 
West should be comprehensively addressed. In order to get a closer look at this 
pedagogical significance, we first deal with Stewart Hall’s distinction between 
“the West and the Rest’ in the following section. 


2. The West and the Rest 


When we speak of Western and non-Western countries or cultures, we do so 
in the sense in which Stuart Hall (2019) used the term ‘the West and the Rest’ 
in an essay first published in 1992. Hall emphasizes that the term ‘the West’ 
is not a geographical but rather a historical construct that refers to a certain 
type of society. By “Western” we mean the type of society that is developed, 
industrialized, urbanized, capitalist, secular, and modern. Such societies arose 
at a particular historical period - roughly, during the sixteenth century, after the 
Middle Ages and the breakup of feudalism. They were the result of a specific set of 
historical processes - economic, political, social, and cultural’ (Hall 2019: 142). 
In his essay, Hall tries to show that this image ofthe West or of modernity could 
only be gained in demarcation from that which was not Western, that is, from 
the so-called Rest. The modern European self-image or the understanding of 
Western modernity thus developed in the confrontation with the non-European 
world. And in the course of the development of this conception ofthe West, a 
conception of the non-West developed in parallel. Hall traces the development 
of these ideas and justifies this with the fact that these concepts are a ‘system of 
representation, a ‘particular pattern of thought and language’ (Hall 2019: 143), 
which is still significant and effective today. 

Hall’s reflections are revealing in that modernity is usually associated with 
the Enlightenment, and this in turn is considered a European or intra-European 
achievement that was developed independently of the Rest of the world. “The 
emergence of an idea of “the West” was central to the Enlightenment. The 
Enlightenment was a very European affair. European society, it assumed, was the 
most advanced type of society on earth, European man the pinnacle of human 
achievement. It treated the West as the result of forces largely internal to Europe’s 
history and formation’ (Hall 2019: 144). 

Hall now suggests that modernity or the West should no longer be identified 
only with the Enlightenment and the increasingly developing Europe since 
then but should begin with the early so-called European discoveries and the 
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subsequent so-called European expansion in order to trace the emergence ofthe 
modern idea of ‘the West and the Rest. These ‘discovered’ and often conquered 
and colonized countries and peoples served the formation of modern European 
identity insofar as they represented what Europe or modernity was not, or did 
not want to be, or could not be. 

According to Hall, the understanding of the West that developed in the 
course of European discoveries and expansion has various functions, whereby 
he distinguishes between four functions. First, the idea of the West serves to 
classify and categorize different societies. In this sense, the concept of the West 
is a ‘tool to think with (Hall 2019: 142). Furthermore, the ideas of Western and 
non-Western societies are also linked to certain images, which is why Hall speaks 
of a language and a ‘system of representation’ (Hall 2019: 143). Hall sees a third 
function in using the concept of the West as a yardstick for comparing different 
societies, as these can be closer or further away from Western societies. Hall sees 
a fourth function in using the concept of the West to evaluate societies. This is 
the case, for example, when Western societies are described and perceived as 
developed and in the end good, while non-Western societies are described as 
underdeveloped and bad. 

Although it is certainly true that the distinction between ‘the West and the 
Rest’ was usually used to emphasize the superiority of the West over the Rest 
of the world, Hall also points out that non-Western cultures were not always 
devalued by Europeans. Rather, they were often even idealized: ‘In these images 
and metaphors of the New World as an Earthly Paradise, a Golden Age, or 
Utopia, we can see a powerful fantasy being constructed’ (Hall 2019: 165). 

Hall therefore considers it important to differentiate between two distinctions: 
On the first level, a simplifying and stereotyping distinction between the West 
and the Rest takes place. ‘By this strategy, the Rest becomes defined as everything 
that the West is not - its mirror image’ (Hall 2019: 171). In a second step, a 
distinction is then made between the good and bad sides of the Rest. The Rest or 
this ‘Other is then itself split into two “camps”: friendly/hostile, Arawak/Carib, 
innocent/depraved, noble/ignoble’ (Hall 2019: 171). 


3. Discourse and Ideology 
Stuart Hall’s reflections on the meaning of the West are initially revealing because 


he shows how the concept of the West developed in the course of the so-called 


European expansion in distinction to foreign non-European societies and how 
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this concept is or can be used. The thesis that this developing concept ofthe West 
was closely linked to historical and social developments is also convincing; after 
all, the progressiveness, modernity and superiority of Western societies justified 
European expansion, European colonialism and, overall, the rise of Europe or 
the West to a dominant world power. 

It remains largely unclear in Hall’s text, however, what conclusions can be 
drawn from these considerations regarding the present. This is due to the fact 
that the concept of the West can be used in very different ways, as Hall has 
convincingly shown with regard to the four functions. For, as we have seen, 
the non-Western is not always evaluated negatively, nor is the Western always 
evaluated positively - just think of Rousseau, mentioned by Hall, and his critique 
of society. 

However, if one goes back even further in historical observation, it becomes 
apparent that Western Europe was not always counted as the West as a whole 
either. This is because the concept of the West was developed not only in 
distinction to non-European societies but also to certain European societies. In 
this context, the Latin American semiotician Walter Mignolo (2012: 121) speaks 
of the invention of tradition, since modern Europe also distinguished itself from 
its pre-modern history during the Enlightenment in order to give contour to 
its own identity and the concept of modernity. France, England and Germany 
in particular were now considered the centres of modernity, while from this 
perspective Southern Europe was perceived as traditional and backward. With 
regard to the development of the concept of ‘the West and the Rest; it is certainly 
important to point out that the backwardness attributed to Spain - to which the 
term leyenda negra refers - was above all also tied to the atrocities and acts of 
violence that occurred in the course of Spanish colonialism in America. Thus, 
while Spain was initially still one of the essential motors of European expansion 
and the conquest of the Rest of the world, the protagonists of the Enlightenment, 
in processes of internal demarcation, later assigned it to the Rest themselves. 
One can certainly say that the term Southern Europe is still sometimes used 
pejoratively today and associated with tradition and backwardness. 

Since the West can also be located outside and the Rest inside Europe, it 
is instructive to distinguish, with Mignolo (2000), between an inner outside 
and an outer outside with regard to the construction of the idea of the West - 
Mignolo (2012: 122) also speaks of the ‘creation of an own inside’ in this context. 
Analogously, one could of course also distinguish between an inner inside, that 
is, Europe, and, for instance with regard to developed and democratic former 


European colonies such as Canada or Australia, an outer inside. 
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Against the background of these diverse possible uses of the term ‘the West; 
the question arises, as I said, as to what conclusions can be drawn from this 
analysis for the present. It is therefore important to point out in this context 
that Hall analyses the development of the concept of the West in relation to 
the emergence of discourses, referring to Foucault’s concept of discourse. ‘A 
discourse is similar to what sociologists call an “ideology”: a set of statements or 
beliefs which produce knowledge that serves the interests of a particular group 
or class’ (Hall 2019: 156). While the concept of ideology goes hand in hand with 
the assumption that there are ‘true statements about the world (science) and false 
statements (ideology)’ (Hall 2019: 156), Foucault emphasizes that ‘statements 
about the social, political, or moral world [. . .] are rarely ever simply true or false’ 
(Hall 2019: 156). This is because “the facts” do not enable us to decide definitely 
about their truth or falsehood, partly because “facts” can be constructed in 
different ways. The very language we use to describe the so-called facts interferes 
in this process of finally deciding what is true, and what false’ (Hall 2019: 156- 
7). Powerful discourses, which in the sense described dispose to a very specific 
perception of the world, are therefore dependent on power, since they would 
otherwise, of course, not be powerful. Accordingly, one can only speak of a 
discourse if one ascribes to it the power to figure the idea of truth and reality in a 
very specific and contingent way. Accordingly, the analysis of the concept of the 
West is particularly revealing in such contexts in which specific groups develop 
a specific idea of the West and the Rest, which becomes a truth, so to speak, and 
thereby primarily serves their own group interests, but in turn also harms others. 
This does not mean, however, as Hall points out, that discourses are necessarily 
developed with strategic and egoistic motives. In summary, Hall therefore states: 


Discourses are ways of talking, thinking, or representing a particular subject or 
topic. They produce meaningful knowledge about the subject. This knowledge 
influences social practices, and so has real consequences and effects. Discourses 
are not reducible to class interests but always operate in relation to power - they 
are part of the way power circulates and is contested. The question of whether a 
discourse is true or false is less important than whether it is effective in practice. 
When it is effective - organizing and regulating relations of power (say, between 
the West and the Rest) - it is called a ‘regime of truth. (Hall 2019: 160) 


4. Coloniality and Colonialism 


The Latin American critical theory based on the concept of decoloniality also 
emphasizes that the examination of the concept of the West and its emergence 
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is primarily required in connection with the critique and analysis of power 
relations. This is already evident in the concept of coloniality of power (Quijano 
2000), which occupies a central position in decolonial theory. Analogous to the 
expression of ‘the West and the Rest, the concepts of modernity and coloniality 
are at the centre of considerations here, whereby, as already seen with Hall, the 
concept of the West is associated with modernity; the concept of coloniality is 
used here as a counter-concept to the concept of modernity. 

Just as Hall speaks of the “West and the Rest becoming two sides of a single 
coin’ (Hall 2019: 144), Mignolo says: ‘modernity and coloniality are two sides 
of the same coin’ (Mignolo 2009: 42). Both authors also agree that the Rest or 
coloniality is the dark or darker side of the Enlightenment or modernity: “The 
Other” was the “dark” side-forgotten, repressed, and denied, and the reverse 
image of the enlightenment and modernity’ (Hall 2019: 177); and a relevant 
article by Mignolo (2009: 39) is entitled: ‘Coloniality: The Darker Side of 
Modernity. 

However, the concept of coloniality is not only a counter-concept to that of 
modernity but above all is used to describe a ‘colonial matrix of power’ (Mignolo 
2012: 49), which is why the term ‘coloniality of power (Mignolo 2012: 50) is also 
used synonymously. This power relationship designated by the term coloniality, 
which extends to various levels, goes back to European colonialism but 
continues to have an effect into the present. Originally, this power relationship 
referred to the asymmetrical relationship between the European colonizers and 
the American colonized, and to all forms of oppression, exploitation and control 
that occurred in the process. This refers primarily to the areas of economy, 
politics, nature, culture and knowledge (cf. Mignolo 2012: 49-51). 

According to Mignolo, one can speak of a coloniality of knowledge insofar 
as thinking was also colonized in the course of European colonialism, and 
indeed worldwide. This means that in the course of European colonialism, a 
world view spread among both the colonized and the colonizers that largely 
corresponds to the previously discussed understanding of ‘the West and the 
Rest’ - in its respective historical form. The spread of this world view in the 
colonies should not only be understood as a consequence of colonialism but 
rather as an instrument of colonization. For with this understanding of the West 
and the Rest, not only was a Western view disseminated in the colonies; rather, 
colonialism as a whole was also legitimized through the idea of the cultural 
superiority of the West that was transmitted in this way. 

One can speak of a legitimization of colonialism insofar as the described 
concept of the West or modernity (as I said: always in its respective historical 
form) served to present the colonial project as a whole as, in retrospect, a 
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mission of education. At first, in the Spanish colonies in America, of course, 
it was not yet called an educational mission but a religious mission aimed at 
evangelizing or Christianizing the colonized. In this way, it could be argued 
that colonialism served to save the souls of the colonized people and not - as 
was criticized very early on - their exploitation and oppression. Later, after 
the political independence of the Latin American states, it was no longer the 
reference to religion but to the Enlightenment that was used to justify post- and 
neocolonial asymmetrical power relations - that is, the coloniality of power. 

If one compares Hall’s concept of ‘the West and the Rest’ with Mignolo’s 
concept of modernity and coloniality, it seems to me that an essential difference 
lies in the fact that in Hall’s figure of thought a strict (one could also say 
essentialist) distinction is made between the West and the Rest, and thus between 
different societies, cultures or groups; accordingly, as seen, Hall describes, for 
example, different countries or regions as Western or non-Western. In contrast, 
with Mignolos concept of modernity and coloniality, specific societies, cultures, 
countries or other groups can certainly be described as modern and also as 
colonial - and this is precisely where the key to understanding this concept lies. 

The point of Mignolos concept of modernity is that this term always has 
a positive connotation and is associated with the achievements of modernity, 
that is, democracy, human rights, emancipation and so on. The concept of 
coloniality, on the other hand, always has a negative connotation and not only 
stands for pre-modern European and non-European traditions and lifestyles but 
is also used to describe those acts of (modern) Europeans (or of people who 
identify themselves with modernity) that stand in opposition to the positive 
achievements of modernity. 

In this context, Mignolo speaks of a rhetoric of modernity that always strictly 
distinguishes between (positive) modern and (negative) colonial deeds and 
events. For example, the increase in world knowledge gained in the course of the 
European discovery of the world can be chalked up to modernity, while the acts 
of violence and atrocity committed by the colonizers are attributed to coloniality. 
This rhetoric of modernity thus leads to keeping the image of modernity pure 
and outsourcing everything negative to the side of coloniality. 

Mignolo speaks of a logic of coloniality insofar as the understanding of 
modernity marked by the rhetoric of modernity can be used to criticize and 
at the same time legitimize coloniality. This logic comes into play, for example, 
when there is an asymmetrical power relationship between two groups that 
is legitimized with the cultural superiority of the dominant group - which 
identifies with modernity. If violent or atrocious acts are committed against the 
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dominated group from the dominant group, this can be criticized by referring to 
the incompatibility of these acts with the ideals of modernity. 

At the same time, however, this critique strengthens and legitimizes the 
asymmetrical power relationship, since the critique invokes modernity, with 
which in turn the dominant group identifies itself. It is thus precisely the ability 
to criticize that makes the dominance of modern culture and intellectual 
attitudes plausible and clarifies why the ideals of enlightenment and civilization 
should continue to be spread throughout the world in the future. One could 
certainly also refer here to Kant’s famous pedagogical insight that coercion 
towards the educated is only justified if it serves their freedom; every violation 
of this modern pedagogical maxim therefore confirms its validity. 

In summary, there is an important difference between the concepts of ‘the 
West and the Rest’ (Hall) and ‘modernity/coloniality’ (Mignolo). While Hall, as 
seen, distinguishes between the West and the Rest on a first level, and between 
the good and bad sides of the Rest on a second level, the perspective is reversed 
in the concept of modernity/coloniality: Although a distinction is also made 
here on the first level between modernity and coloniality, on a second level it is 
then made between the good and bad sides of modernity - that is, of the West. 
By analogy, one could perhaps even say that on this second level a distinction is 
made between a ‘noble West’ and a ‘ignoble West. 

This difference in perspective reflects, in my opinion, the perspectives behind 
these concepts: While Hall describes how an understanding of the West has 
been formed in the West through engagement with non-Western countries, 
Mignolo shows how an understanding of modernity has developed in former 
European colonies through engagement with the West. Quite obviously, these 
two understandings of the West or of modernity, and connected to this, of 
course, also of the Rest or of coloniality, differ. 


5. Civilization and Barbarism 


The specific perspective of decolonial theory is already reflected in the discussions 
mentioned at the beginning, which were held in Argentina in the nineteenth 
century about the development and civilization of the country. Similar to 
Alberdi, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888) was also convinced that 
the young nation state of Argentina could only be civilized through massive 
immigration. The basic problem of the country was a problem of identity, as 
Sarmiento explained in his main work, first published in 1845; more precisely, 
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the problem was the division of society between two poles, which Sarmiento 
called civilization on the one hand and barbarism on the other. Accordingly, the 
title of his work is ‘Civilisation and Barbarism’ (2007). 

When Sarmiento speaks of a ‘struggle between European civilisation and 
indigenous barbarism’ (Sarmiento 2007: 47) in relation to his homeland, it is 
hard to overlook the fact that he is following on from and contributing to the 
discourse described by Hall on the opposition between the West and the Rest. 
Because the expression ‘European civilisation’ in Sarmiento’s work obviously 
corresponds to ‘the West’ in Hall’s work and ‘indigenous barbarism’ to ‘the Rest. 

Sarmiento writes his work after Argentina's political independence from Spain 
and during the subsequent Argentine civil war. This war was also an expression 
of this struggle between civilization and barbarism and decided the fate of the 
country, that is, whether the country would orient itself towards civilization, and 
thus towards Europe and the European Enlightenment, or towards the native 
barbarism with regard to future developments. Not surprisingly, Sarmiento 
advocates civilization, calls for the establishment of schools and cities, 
republican and democratic institutions, the development of infrastructure - and 
also immigration, especially from Europe, preferably from England, Germany or 
Scandinavia (cf. Rehrmann 2005: 148). 

Even though Sarmiento identifies himself with the upper-class European 
culture and education, and distances and distinguishes himself just as clearly from 
the customs and traditions of the simple Argentinean rural population from the 
remote interior, it would certainly be short-sighted to understand him only as a 
representative of the European or Eurocentric discourse about ‘the West and the 
Rest. For compared to Hall’s reconstructed way of thinking and speaking about the 
West and the Rest, in which the Rest is always the very other, the opposite of the 
West, Sarmientos way of thinking and speaking differs in that for him the Rest - or 
as he says: barbarism - is not the very other. On the contrary, Sarmiento consistently 
follows European or Eurocentric thinking and locates himself, his compatriots and 
his country outside the West. The Rest or the barbarians are - from Sarmientos 
perspective - ‘us, while here Europe stands for the other; and this is precisely the 
problem he is discussing. Sarmiento thus reflects on the relationship between ‘the 
West and the Rest, but not from the perspective of the West, like Hall, but from that 
of the non- West, or the Rest, or, as we say today, from the Global South. 

The special feature of the early Argentine identity discourse can thus be seen 
in the fact that, on the one hand, people identified with Europe and European 
culture and education and, on the other hand, explicitly distanced themselves 
from it. The result was then, ina sense, a double negation. While the independence 
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movement from Spain was fuelled by the idea that Argentines are not Europeans 
and Spaniards are not Americans, the Creoles who came to power with 
independence paradoxically demarcated themselves from the Amerindian and 
Afro-American sections of the population by referring back to their European 
ancestry. Mignolo (2000) therefore speaks of a double Creole consciousness. 


6. Decolonial Border Thinking 


The double Creole consciousness - the simultaneous identification with and 
demarcation from Europe - is also clearly reflected in decolonial theory. For here it 
is emphasized that the relationship between modernity and coloniality or between 
the West and the Rest can be thought of in two fundamentally different ways - and 
should be thought of in both ways if possible. Mignolo (2012) therefore also uses 
the expression and notation ‘modernity/coloniality’ and points out that the slash 
between the two words can be interpreted as both a separating and a connecting 
element. Border thinking, as he has in mind with reference to Gloria Anzalduas 
concept of border thinking, would ideally make it possible to understand modernity 
and coloniality as phenomena that are both connected and to be separated. This 
border thinking corresponds to the double Creole consciousness in that, on the 
one hand, one identifies with modernity (and the West) and criticizes coloniality, 
and on the other hand, one distances oneself from modernity (and the West) and 
criticizes it because of its entanglement with coloniality. 

The first perspective on the relationship between modernity and coloniality 
addressed here largely corresponds to the understanding of the West and the 
Rest outlined by Hall, which primarily corresponds to the modern, Western 
self-understanding. This understanding of modernity develops in distinction 
from what is understood in turn as non-modern. The non-modern is evident in 
space and time, both in the customs and traditions of non-European societies 
and cultures, but also in the pre-modern and unenlightened traditions of 
Europeans themselves. Both phenomena - European backwardness and colonial 
barbarism - then culminate in Spanish colonialism, as outlined retrospectively 
by Sarmiento and other representatives of the Enlightenment, for example, 
entirely in line with the so-called leyendra negra. 

While the first view critically deals with the negative sides or the negative 
side effects of modernity, such as colonial oppression and violence, the second 
view of the relationship between modernity and coloniality critically deals 
with the positive sides of modernity. To be more precise, the first view and the 
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understanding of modernity that is developed here is criticized by pointing out 
the function ofthis concept in the colonial matrix of power. For it is precisely by 
referring to the positive achievements of modernity - from the idea of human 
rights to the various emancipation movements - that colonial or post- and 
neocolonial structures of domination and power are legitimized to this day, 
according to the (decolonial) critique. While the first view corresponds to the 
modern or Western self-understanding, as Hall also describes it, the second 
view is characteristic of a way of thinking that is equally critical of power but 
anti-modern or anti-Western in the sense described. 

The term ‘anti-modern is not only problematic with regard to an unintended 
association with practices that despise human rights but is also misleading insofar 
as we are dealing here with a decidedly power-critical way of thinking, and the 
critique of power actually constitutes the core of the modern self-understanding. 
This reference is important insofar as decolonial theory wants to emphasize and 
show that not only Europe and the West have produced emancipatory concepts 
but also - at least to some extent - the ‘barbarians’ in the (former) colonies. 
For while the first view of the relationship between modernity and coloniality 
described above, which is critical of power and colonialism, is primarily based 
on the experiences of Europeans or colonizers made in the course of European 
expansion, the second view described here primarily reflects the critical thinking 
of those who, as Mignolo (2012: 71) puts it, ‘were colonised by bourgeoisies who 
in turn emancipated themselves from monarchies. 

The border thinking idealized by decolonial theory, which is supposed to 
move along the border ‘that separates and connects modernity and coloniality’ 
(Mignolo 2012: 200), is challenged insofar as both anti-colonial and anti- 
modern critical thinking can inspire emancipatory movements or liberation 
movements. But both, taken individually, tend to be one-sided in their own 
way and, due to their blind spots, also go hand in hand with specific forms of 
oppression and restriction of other ways of living and thinking. It is probably 
due to Latin American history that it is relatively easy here to identify sometimes 
with the West and modernity and sometimes with the Rest and coloniality. 


7. Teacher Migration and Education at the 
Border of Modernity and Coloniality 


If we look back at the South American discourses on education and migration 
from the nineteenth century, we can see that, with regard to our current topic 
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- the recognition, employment or recruitment of refugee or migrant teachers 
from the Global South - the debates at that time were about state-building and 
development, with the education of the population being attributed a central 
role. Priority was therefore given to building a national education system, for 
which suitable teachers were of course needed. 

However, the reflections of Alberdi and Sarmiento indicate that in the 
discussions about education at that time, the professional and didactic 
competences of teachers played a subordinate role. Presumably, it was assumed 
that teachers needed certain qualifications to be able to teach in a qualified 
manner. Often, it was probably also secondary whether the teachers themselves 
had immigrated or, in relation to their ancestors, had a migration background. 
The decisive factor was rather the attitude of the teachers, that is, whether they 
were on the side of civilization, enlightenment and modernity or on the side of 
barbarism. 

This can at least be said for Sarmiento, who recruited over sixty female teachers 
from the United States so that they could then train future teachers in Argentina. 
He apparently considered these North American teachers to be particularly 
progressive, modern and civilized so that he hoped that these qualities would 
also be transferred to the culturally backward Argentinean teacher trainees in 
teacher training. However, it must also be mentioned in this context that these 
female teachers were defamed by conservative and Catholic circles, since as 
foreigners and Protestants they seemed unsuitable to advance the formation of a 
Catholic national identity (cf. Roitenburd 2009; Knobloch 2013: 225). 

Given the liberal intellectuals’ focus on modernity and civilization, it 
is not surprising that Alberdi and Sarmiento were not generally in favour of 
immigration. Rather, they expected an enriching and educational effect only from 
immigrants from countries of origin that they considered civilized, enlightened 
and modern. After all, they needed people who were more industrious and 
mature than those who had lived in Argentina until then. 

Accordingly, Alberdi (1915) emphasizes that these must be civilized European 
immigrants and not people from China, India, Africa or the Ottoman Empire. 
Argentina, however, faced the problem, Alberdi said at the time, that civilized 
Europeans - and by this he meant mainly northern Europeans - would migrate 
to North America: 


Northern Europe will go spontaneously to North America; and as the north in 
both worlds seems to be the world of liberty and industry, South America must 
give up the illusion of having immigrations capable of educating it in liberty, 
peace and industry, if it does not attract them artificially. The only spontaneous 
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immigration of which South America is capable is that of the populations it has 
no need: they come of their own accord, like weeds. America can be sure that 
it will have this population without taking it with it; for European civilisation 
expels it from its bosom like scoria. (Albderi 1915) 


Accordingly, Alberdi then also sharply distinguished between the desired and 
undesired Europeans, whom he also refers to as ‘basura (rubbish): 


This must not detract from the memory that there are foreigners and foreigners; 
and that if Europe is the most civilised land in the world, there are in Europe, 
and in the heart of its brilliant capitals themselves, more millions of savages 
than in the whole of South America. All that is civilised is European, at least 
in origin, but not all that is European is civilised; and the hypothesis of a new 
country populated with Europeans more ignorant of industry and liberty than 
the hordes of the Pampa or the Chaco is perfectly conceivable. (Alberdi 1915) 


Even if one considers Alberdi’s choice of words and expressions inappropriate, 
one will nevertheless have to admit that his reflections are in some respects quite 
similar to the current discourses on immigration in Europe. For today, too, a 
distinction is made between desired and undesired immigration, and between 
immigrants from more progressive societies and those from more backward 
ones, or, as one can say with Hall, between immigrants from the West and those 
from the Rest. And just as in the nineteenth century in South America, modern 
pedagogy today is of course oriented towards a concept of modernity with which 
it distances itself - albeit usually expressed differently - from backwardness and 
barbarism, from oppression, exploitation, colonialism, slavery and despotism 
and so on, and in the course of this distancing contours itself. Can education 
today be thought of in any other way than as emancipatory? 

The idea of modernity, and thus also the traditional idea of the West, is 
perhaps the most important reference for the pedagogical orientation of 
teachers and other educators. If one looks at works on the history of pedagogy 
from the German-speaking sphere, it usually quickly becomes apparent that the 
non-Western world plays virtually no role here, if it is mentioned at all; thus 
even America remains to a certain extent undiscovered in many descriptions 
(cf. Knobloch 2020; an exception: Koerrenz et al. 2017). By concealing, so to 
speak, the fact that the European, Western and modern self-understanding 
developed - at least also - in the confrontation with the non-Western and largely 
colonized world, a narrative is constructed that makes modernity appear as a 
genuinely European phenomenon to which the Rest of the world contributed 
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nothing. The works thus completely follow the rhetoric of modernity described 
by Mignolo and are therefore perfectly suited to demonstrate the cultural and 
intellectual superiority of the West and the backwardness of the Rest. 

If we now open up the history of pedagogy in the way Hall did with the 
history of modernity, the history of European colonialism and the former 
European colonies first come into view. Although this also brings the dark side 
of European modernity into focus - not to say central moments of modern 
European barbarism - it does not deconstruct the thesis of the cultural superiority 
of the West constructed by the rhetoric of modernity, which is based on the 
Enlightenment and the emancipation movements of the European bourgeoisie: 
because it is precisely the critique of colonial barbarism through which the self- 
understanding of the European Enlightenment and civilization gains contour. 
It is therefore not enough to follow Hall’s deconstruction of the concept of ‘the 
West and the Rest’ with regard to the development of contemporary decolonial 
pedagogical theories and orientations. 

According to Mignolo (2012), if one wants to decolonize the history of 
modernity and modern thought, it is necessary to work out when and where a 
positive and independent contribution to modernity was made from the dark 
side of modernity. By this is meant a contribution to intellectual emancipation. 
And Mignolo recognizes this contribution, which has been largely overlooked 
until now, in the understanding that coloniality is the dark side of modernity. It 
is about understanding the rhetoric of modernity and the logic of coloniality; or, 
to put it another way, it is about recognizing that the colonization of thought is a 
central moment and legacy of modern European colonialism. According to the 
argumentation of decolonial theory, this can be seen in the relatively uniform 
understanding of modernity and coloniality or of the (progressive or modern) 
West and the (backward or colonial) Rest that has prevailed globally until now. 

In summary, it can be stated that with regard to the question of whether it 
plays or should play a role in the recruitment of teachers and in the recognition of 
qualifications from abroad if they come from so-called non-Western countries, 
a twofold answer can be given. First: With regard to the rules mentioned in the 
German federal state used as an example, it can be stated that the migration 
background does not playa role in the recognition of training. Rather, itis required 
here that all teacher trainees fulfil certain formal minimum requirements. 
This concerns subject-specific, didactic and linguistic knowledge and skills. 
In addition, at least basic knowledge of educational science and pedagogy is 
required. If one maintains that all teachers should have such knowledge and 
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skills, it seems reasonable and necessary to demand corresponding formal proof 
from all of them. 

Second: While formally it does not and should not matter whether teachers 
come from Western or non-Western countries, the preceding considerations 
have also shown that it is quite informative for pedagogy and educational science 
to deal with historical and current concepts of the West and non-West. For the 
question arises as to what exactly we mean when we speak of Western and non- 
Western countries. This seems particularly informative since such demarcations 
were and are used to come to an understanding about the objectives and effects 
of modern (and colonial) pedagogy. 

In this context, it seems particularly important to note that the debate on 
the ideas of modern (Western) pedagogy can hardly be conducted reasonably 
and comprehensively without also addressing colonialism, the phenomenon of 
coloniality and thus the so-called non-Western history of modern pedagogy. 
However, the example of Latin America and Argentina also made it clear that 
such disputes have been going on there - that is, in former European colonies 
- for a long time. While this is hardly surprising, at least in retrospect, it is all 
the more surprising that colonialism and the so-called non-Western countries 
have played almost no role in current German works on the history of pedagogy. 
Accordingly, there are hardly any elaborated and recognized educational theories 
that deal with colonialism, coloniality and epistemic decolonization and can 
provide meaningful orientation for educational practice. This appears to be a 
major omission, especially at a time when the borders between the West and the 
non-West are becoming increasingly permeable and unclear. 

The phenomenon of migrant and refugee teachers from the Global South can 
therefore be taken as an occasion to address the long overdue task of directing 
all efforts towards the development of decolonial pedagogical theories that both 
connect to our pedagogical traditions and yet broaden horizons. Of course, 
it would then be worth considering whether substantive discussions of such 
pedagogical concepts should be made compulsory as part of teacher training 
and in-service training, not only for teachers from non-Western countries but 
of course for everyone who wants to become a teacher. Until then, teachers and 
trainee teachers as well as educational scientists can only be strongly advised to 
deal as critically and comprehensively as possible with the concepts and theories 
already available on this complex of topics. That there are some interesting starting 
points for this should have become clear with the previous considerations. 
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Reframing the Teacher in an Age of Migration 


Concluding Thoughts 


Sabine Krause, Michelle Proyer and Gertraud Kremsner 


Introduction 


The book’s diverse contributions - divided into three sections - have thrown 
very different shades of light on the situation of teachers. Our aim of bringing 
together a wide range of contributions on the topic of The Making of Teachers 
in an Age of Migration has brought about a significant change in how the book’s 
title can be read. Thus, rather than focusing on questions of teacher education 
systems or the teacher’s relationship to students and subject matter in a rapidly 
changing world, the contributions gathered here focused on aspects that are less 
often considered: Who is both formally and socially recognized as a teacher, and 
who is not [yet]? What training is expected, and what knowledge is valued? In 
which relationships do international teachers [not] find themselves in schools? 
What opportunities to act are granted to them, and which are denied? 

These questions have been analysed and discussed in differing ways. While 
some contributions put teachers in general at centre stage and address migrating 
teachers only indirectly (e.g. Biesta), others focus solely on - differing terminology 
intended - migrant, refugee, displaced, international or internationally trained 
teachers (Obermayr and Sowinetz, Schmidt et al., Tarisayi, Shah, Manik). At 
least three contributions look at (more or less ‘unlabelled’) teachers who teach in 
heterogeneous groups and classes (Yolcu, Thoma, Shah), while others consider 
students in teacher preparation programs - with a wide range of approaches 
to what those programs could look like: from ‘regular’ university training 
(bachelor’s and master’s programs: Ress, Marom) to courses dedicated to refugee 
or migrant teachers (Obermayr and Sowinetz, Schmidt et al.), to career jumpers 
and lateral entry teachers (Voigt and Engel), to those who only study the very 
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basics of education (Kretchmar). Alongside these considerations is the range of 
voices that the authors of each chapter directly or indirectly present: we learn not 
only from policy papers (Biesta, Yolcu, Kretchmar) and historical documents 
(Knobloch) but also from the voices of African teachers in Brazilian classrooms 
(Ress), displaced teachers (Obermayr and Sowinetz; Schmidt et al.), teachers 
teaching refugee students (Thoma, Shah), Zimbabwean migrant teachers in 
South African classrooms (Tarisayi), Turkish and Jordanian teachers as well as 
Syrian refugee teachers (Shah), South African migrant teachers in the UK and 
the United Arab Emirates (Manik) and - as in Marom’s chapter - racialized 
teacher candidates (Indigenous, East Asian Canadian, South Asian Canadian). 

There are also other factors worth mentioning because a wide range of 
approaches is visible among the contributions of this book. This holds true in 
terms of theoretical considerations, which cover a broad field of theories used in 
educational science, but - apart from historical framings, such as Knobloch’s - 
regarding empirical strategies from interview studies to discursive analyses of policy 
texts to secondary qualitative analysis. Besides the groups addressed in the chapters, 
it can also be noted that the invited authors cover most, albeit not all, continents, 
although it has to be mentioned that the majority of authors work in Europe 
(Biesta, Ress, Obermayr and Sowinetz, Thoma, Terhart, McDaid, Proyer, Engel, 
Voigt, Knobloch), three work in North America (Schmidt, Marom, Kretchmar), 
two in Africa (Tarisayi, Manik), one in Asia (Yolcu) and one in Oceania (Shah). 

In our concluding remarks, we will highlight three lenses through which 
we choose to read the texts to bring out certain issues: First, the challenge of 
theoretically and empirically researching this topic. Second, if we are to break 
through hegemonic knowledge and hegemonic structures, which voices are 
heard and whose knowledge is valued? Third, we will discuss qualifications, 
localities and proportionalities of acknowledgements by focusing on the making 
of a teacher who migrates. We have decided not to dedicate an extra subsection 
to the use of (a common national) language but to consider this topic in every 
subsection because the issue holistically permeates the making of a teacher. We 
are well aware that the selection is non-exhaustive, but it enables initial insights 
into overarching issues, challenges and blind spots that need further research. 


Challenges with Theoretical and Empirical 
Approaches to (the Making of) Teachers 


The book’s title already reveals hegemonic practices and understandings when 
it asks about ‘making, which goes back to the idea that teachers are a special 
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‘kind of people’ recognizable through certain characteristics or knowledge. 
All contributions to this book address the question of characteristics or point 
out gaps in the construction of teachers as a kind of people. The term ‘kinds 
of people’ refers to the theoretical work of Ian Hacking and was adopted by 
Popkewitz et al. (2017), who ask what (cultural, social or political) practices are 
carried out or strived for that ultimately lead to the ‘fabrication’ (creation or 
production) of - in this case - teachers. In their studies, Popkewitz, Diaz and 
Kirchgasler strive ‘to explore how particular qualities and capabilities inscribed 
in the fabrication of people in schools do not merely render what is there; they 
introduce historical principles and distinctions that organize who that kind of 
person is (and is not), and prescribe who that person should (and should not) 
become’ (Popkewitz, Diaz and Kirchgasler 2017: 4). In the search for how these 
practices come about, that is, towards which shared ideas they are oriented, 
they draw on Hacking’s conception of the ‘looping effect. The idea is that the 
practices of professionals are influenced not only by scientific (scholarly) ideas 
and theories but also by the ideas of others in social space: 


Looping directs attention to how people spontaneously come to fit the categories 
given to them. These kinds of people do not exist until the practices - often those 
of the social sciences - make possible new objects of reflection and bring them 
into being (Hacking 1986: 223). The intersections of theories, practices, and 
technologies - as tools for knowing and governing people - provide new ways 
to experience oneself as a kind of person that did not previously exist. (Hacking 
1992; Popkewitz, Diaz and Kirchgasler 2017: 5) 


Teachers’ practices emerge through social, ethical and political references 
to others, and it is thus also these factors that determine the ‘kind of people’ 
that teachers are. The contributions to this volume imply the perspective of 
‘fabrication’ through the intersection of theory, practice and technology, 
when they report on social practices in schools (Manik, Tarisayi) and 
consider theoretical approaches to teaching and education (Biesta), the (self-) 
technologies that accompany policies (Yolcu) or (colonial) styles of thinking 
revealed in the use of language (Knobloch). Looking at the practices that stem 
from intersections, it is possible to point to the effects of the use of language: 
‘Language does not transmit ideas from one head to another in any simple 
way. Instead, language enacts power, misunderstandings, unconscious slips, 
relation, and performative iterations just as readily as it transmits ideas’ 
(Bingham 2012: 87). 

The theoretical background presented in the book's first chapters assumes 
that pedagogical settings are central to teacher action. The pedagogical 
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(Schäfer 2012) goes beyond aspects of (classroom) management and asks what 
education's ultimate goal is? Thus, it confronts normative demands on teaching 
and learning but is also always concerned with the extent to which it can provide 
or pretend to provide an answer for learners. Here, the practices and their 
reflections by teachers come into play. In the words of Sharon Todd (2012: 80): 


I stand up in the class, with my own (often implicit) desires, wanting the students 
to get something from the course, to change and alter not only what they think, 
but also how they think, introducing them to new possibilities that provoke their 
curiosity and, hopefully, new insights. At the same time, I try - really try - not 
to impose my ideas. 


Todd points to the central problem that teachers must face, namely that they 
want to achieve a goal that concerns factual knowledge and styles of thinking. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to convey this and, at the same time, to reflect 
on the extent to which she can, may and will assert her desires and where these 
must be constrained by the desires of the learners and the goal of promoting 
self-action by learners (see Biesta in this volume). The aim of self-action puts the 
learner at the centre: ‘It is not about having knowledge about our students that 
matters, but listening to them, attending to their presence revealed through the 
words they speak’ (Todd 2012: 83). Here is a connection to the co-construction 
of knowledge that should take place in teaching and learning settings (a two-way 
process, as mentioned with reference to Freire in the introduction to this book). 
This is especially true if we speak educationally about teacher education (Phelan 
2013) and recognize that teachers assume the responsibility of demonstrating 
knowledge and performance to others against the backdrop of their own 
experiences while being critically aware of their doings (Burbules and Berk 1999). 

In addition to theoretical discourses and analyses of praxis, the teachers’ own 
experiences ultimately shape their actions and practices. It is never the idea of 
teaching alone in the classroom but the imaginings of learners, teaching and the 
(tasks of) school that shape teachers’ practices. If, then, teachers’ experiences - 
like those of the teachers included in this book - are shaped by moving between 
several countries and different systems of thought, practices also differ in a 
correspondingly diverse way. 

Susanne Ress showed in her contribution how the mobility of people is 
accompanied by the mobility of perceptions and understandings of the world. 
International teachers must navigate these two forms of mobility: Trained and 
practised in thinking according to one form of understanding pedagogical 


processes, they are confronted with different understandings in other countries 
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that cannot always be seamlessly combined. Travelling ideas and/or de-localizing 
understandings are a major challenge in traditional teacher education. Usually, it 
enters the stage the other way around: hegemonic understandings ofteachingand 
learning replace local understandings (mainly discussed regarding large-scale 
assessments like PISA, e.g. Kim 2017). Steps must be taken to undo hegemonic 
thinking because local or regional forms of reasoning and performance have 
already been replaced. 

One of the great challenges in educational science is that in life, as in 
academic/scientific study, we become accustomed to and actively engage in 
certain traditions and styles of thinking that shape practices and creative ways 
of thinking and assembling new things. Ways of reasoning and continuously 
evolving ideas about human beings, the community/society, solidarity, the world 
andthe future also produce possibilities for the new/other. How, then, is it possible 
to undo hegemony? While Knobloch’s chapter helped to untangle the ways and 
complexities that styles of reasoning took and still take, Kretchmar and Marom 
remind us to include those voices that are still unheard. Thus, this book attempts 
to contour the processes of rethinking and unthinking as productive processes 
that still have knowledge and thinking as central elements but outline them anew. 

The new also poses methodological challenges for researchers, as does the 
view of margins or marginalized voices, marked as such during research. Both 
theoretical explanations and empirical work search for perspectives that only 
appear marginal from the hegemonic standpoint. In this volume, the authors 
call for openness in research, a more kaleidoscopic way of reasoning that values 
the (still) indeterminate feeling of being affected by something, an echo that 
cannot (yet) be put into words, elaborated or ordered (Fendler 2012; Akbari 
2007). This moment of foreboding indeterminacy has the potential to shake 
seemingly fixed theoretical frames and - sensitized to the power of prior 
determinations - to ask what prior understandings can be used, are present or 
could be conceived. Attentiveness to such moments could be used to understand 
knowledge production as dynamic and contextually shaped. 


Critical Reframing the Making of 
Teachers in an Age of Migration 


To question the understanding of the teaching personnel is also to ask for 
narratives of the teacher. Whose voices are heard when weanalyse ‘hegemonically- 
induced hindrances and barriers to the teaching profession; as promised in the 
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first paragraph of this book? Who is allowed to speak, in which contexts and who 
is not? Who do we think of when we imagine teachers in classrooms or teacher 
trainees at universities? How do we (re)produce these images? For whom do we 
prepare teacher trainees? 

As shown in the overview of this book, diverse voices are presented in 
this volume: we learn about teachers and teacher trainees who are either 
(at the edge of being) marginalized themselves or work with heterogeneous 
students in different parts of the world. Critical reflection on these questions 
necessarily leads to the impression that teachers and teacher trainees - just 
like any other group in our current societies - need to have certain assets to 
be valued. However, first and foremost, they need to be seen. To make this 
aspect clear, we narrow down Goodley’s (2014: 23) analysis of valued citizens 
in the following Table 14.1 to apply it to teachers who work in (inter)national 
contexts: 

Considering this list and considering that teachers have to be ‘better’ citizens 
if they are to educate future citizens, it could be stated that citizenship is perhaps 
the most certain asset that teachers have to possess. We might find that teachers 
must tick many boxes no matter where they come from or where they work. Not 
being cognitively, socially and emotionally able and competent, biologically and 
psychologically stable, non-disabled, ‘sane, autonomous and so on is considered 


Table 14.1 Valued Citizens of the Twenty-First century 


The Valued Citizen Is... ... Produced Through the Practices of... 


Cognitively, socially and 
emotionally able and competent 


Disabling or ableist societies 


Biologically and psychologically 
stable, genetically and 
hormonally sound and 
ontologically responsible 


Societies governed by biotechnologies and 
new potentialities of eugenics (e.g. prenatal 
screening or the Human Genome Project) 


Hearing, mobile, seeing, walking 


Cultures that value mobility, hearing, speaking, 
sight, bodily control and comportment 


Normal: sane, autonomous, 
self-sufficient, self-governing, 
reasonable, law-abiding and 
economically viable 


Normal societies that value forms of cognitive 
ability, mental health, meritocracy and 
entrepreneurship (that are actually deeply 
neurotic about such achievements) 


White, heterosexual, male, adult, 
breeder, living in towns, global 
citizen of Western Europe and 
North America (WENA) 


Long histories of colonialism, 
heteronormativity, patriarchy and class 
welfare that, to this day, continue to uphold 
able-bodiedness as a key associated mark of 
citizenship 


Adapted from: Goodley (2014: 23). 
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ano go and unthinkable, with student safety being placed at the forefront of such 
reasoning. Nevertheless, there is so much that we do not see when we look at this 


list (or ask ourselves how we imagine teachers in any other way). For instance: 


e If given the opportunity, what would [national] teachers propose as essential 
for themselves? How would they imagine the ‘ideal’ teacher? Would it make 
a difference if they speak of teachers in general or about what they bring or 
lack? Asking these questions might help analyse [if and] how hegemonic 
constructions permeate narratives about teachers. 

e Similar questions apply to internationally trained teachers: the barriers they 
face due to their international training may mean that they could ‘show’ 
signs of incorporated hegemonic constructions around the predominance 
of locally ‘desirable’ criteria. When we take a closer look at this particular 
group, some of the assets of ‘valued citizens’ listed above could be rated 
highly positively on the one hand, for example, in relation to tremendous 
efforts in terms of mobility. However, studies and chapters in this book 
suggest that international teachers do not necessarily see the positive aspects 
of this feature but are somewhat devastated by the hindrances they face 
when entering local job markets. On the other hand, this group is likely 
to be attributed with negative characteristics, such as trauma (particularly 
assigned to refugee teachers), which challenge assumptions of emotional 
stability and/or economic autonomy. First and foremost, they are likely to 
be non-White and come from countries outside of WENA, thus challenging 
Eurocentric expectations and images about teachers. 

e Educating teachers also involves creating specific kinds of students. So, 
what kinds of teachers do we want/need for what kinds of students (future 
citizens)? How does this change schooling and the idea of school in general? 
What would students (from which kinds of schools) say if asked to imagine 
their ‘ideal’ teacher? How would they imagine the ‘ideal’ student? 


We can see from this list that borders are drawn not only for territories but 
also for social spaces and groups. These constructions permeate all of us. In 
concluding a book like this, we have to remain aware that we need to discuss 
these issues with experts and researchers and with those addressed in our 
research and our theoretical reflections (see again, Hacking’s looping effect). As 
editors of this book, we have made the voices of (international) teachers heard. 
Nevertheless, we have to admit that both students’ and parents’ voices are under- 
represented here, as are voices from some parts of the world (e.g. South Asia and 
South America) and certain groups in geographical areas otherwise represented 
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(e.g. Indigenous people, religious groups and other minorities or intersectional 
aspects, respectively). 

Further, we acknowledge major blind spots, for example, due to the 
requirement of English as an academic or second language or because we simply 
did not see them. As editors, who were we unable to reach for contributions to 
this book? Who is left out of our research, or as authors in general? And - just as 
importantly - who cannot use our considerations, reflections and findings due 


to the complex use of (a second or even foreign’ and written) language? 


Qualifications, Locations and Their Disruption - the 
Making of Teachers in Mobility and Its Boundaries 


In Part II of this volume, contributions focus on what makes a teacher 
from an international standpoint, looking at the mobility of teachers and 
their qualifications. Most of these contributions, but also selected from 
other parts, can be discussed under the broader conceptual frameworks of 
dislocations, disproportionalities of acknowledgements, disqualifications and 
de-qualifications. This refers to the fact that some of the teachers addressed in 
this book are either from somewhere else or have returned from other places 
and are therefore dislocated. Some of them have received training in different 
educational institutions than the ones considered traditional in a specific country 
or are denied access to a system at all, which implies that only (small) parts, if 
any, of their earlier training are regarded or acknowledged. Thus, they have to 
either requalify or surrender to being de-qualified (e.g. Smyth and Kum 2010). 

To make a long story short and to put it rather bluntly: Someone who was a 
teacher in one place is not automatically perceived as one in another place. Or: 
Someone who has received training in one place might face the fact that their 
certificate will not, or only partly, be acknowledged. This takes us back to what 
makes a teacher - and we might want to add ‘in a specific place’ or ‘entitled by 
a specific authority. Additionally, it is interesting to ask who decides that, but 
this question would require another book (cf. Gorlewski and Tuck 2018). At the 
same time, we might also return to the issue of language. So, what is ‘in’ a name? 
A teacher is a teacher is a teacher . . . or not. During the transition from one place 
to another, a teacher becomes internationally trained, internationally educated 
and displaced (see Bense 2016 for a detailed literature review). 

Interestingly, we know that processes of recognizing internationally acquired 
qualifications pose challenges created mainly by national policies (Donlevy, 
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Mejerkord and Rajania 2016). Differing structural contexts, such as the design of 
teacher training programs and curricula, school systems and subjects, come into 
play. The latter, especially in relation to languages that are (not) taught as part of 
the school curriculum in a specific country, often degrades teachers to work as 
language assistants or prevents access to schools full stop. This also highlights that 
many countries still employ a hegemonically evolved monolingual orientation 
in their educational systems. These systems refrain from including languages of 
(recent) migrant groups into their curricula or limit these to minor efforts to 
support first-language acquisition or programs to eradicate deficits in majority 
languages. This affects students and points to discriminatory practices towards 
non-local teachers, for example, in terms of linguistic practices (Schmidt et al.). 

In some cases, even county, district, region or province-specific variations 
may play a role and complicate things even further. We rarely learn about 
the interrelatedness of reasons for the limited flexibility around recognition, 
especially in growing migration movements, student diversity and understaffing 
crises. This non-immediate appreciation of a teacher from a non-local context 
holds true in many places of the world. It impacts the possibilities of pursuing 
a career as a teacher, especially on an equal level with local teachers regarding 
pay, possibilities and responsibilities. The diverse origins and frames of reference 
regarding the teaching repertoire of internationally trained teachers make 
this visible. Here, too, only the other - from an international perspective - 
makes the self-evident clear and puts it ‘to the test. The internationally trained 
teacher confronts us with the task of asking what makes a teacher and what 
hegemonic ideas are woven into the idea of becoming, being and remaining a 
teacher. Complex dynamics come into play in places where national borders not 
only mark physical territory but also underpin territorial, cultural or localized 
knowledge. Aspects such as Indigenous knowledge and its teaching (Tetpon 
et al. 2015) and references to teachers acting as so-called representatives of 
minorities or minority teachers (Garcia and Weiss 2019) offer an alternative to 
hegemonic views centred on a particular country and its systems. The principle 
of actual borderlands or ‘borderscapes’ (Brambilla 2015) and the reframing 
of geographical, national and philosophical notions can also affect the idea of 
what makes a (good) teacher. Teachers from and/or in unknown territories may 
struggle to do their job due to the personal, interpersonal or structural issues 
that have been addressed in this volume - bearing in mind that teaching is a 
highly situated profession and all teachers face ‘unknown territories’ daily. We 
have only recently begun to learn about the dynamics and relationships that 


affect teachers who move from one place to another and re-enter the profession. 
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Research activities on specific locations are more advanced (e.g. by Manik) 
than, for example, the situation of recently arrived refugee teachers (Obermayr 
and Sowinetz). Contributors have provided personal accounts from teachers 
themselves and pointed to the challenges they face in teaching and with local 
colleagues (Tarisayi, Shah), but they have also highlighted structural reasons for 
discrimination (Schmidt et al., Marom, Kretchmar; all in this volume). 

This complexity holds true for geographical locations but could also refer to 
variations in training, an issue that deeply touches the understanding of what 
makes a teacher. Some of the persons acting as teachers about whom we can 
read in this book have been trained to do something else, while others need 
recertification despite long years of practice and high levels of knowledge. This 
points to elements of disproportionality and disqualification and the absurdity 
that education systems, in some cases, enable easier access to untrained 
individuals than to differently trained ones from other locations. This act of 


actual and active exclusion also involves de-qualification. 


Outlook 


With its focus on teachers, this book has touched on the relations that bind 
teachers and shape the understanding of what it means to be a teacher, the social 
relations of the profession and the recognition of being a teacher. These aspects 
call for further in-depth research. 

Interestingly, many studies into teacher shortages, qualification schemes 
and issues related to quality sometimes leave out student perspectives, 
opinions and needs. Ifincluded, they tend to be limited to children and young 
people from migrant backgrounds who are often assumed to pose a threat 
to perceived balances in nationally established education systems. Similarly, 
the focus on migration and the teaching profession is more often than not 
limited to the image of the teacher as an apparent expert on migration. On 
the one hand, this is due to his or her own experiences of (forced) migration 
and potential to act as a role model. On the other hand, it is because similar 
languages and experiences in similar cultural environments are supposed 
to create a certain kind of communality, even though teachers might speak 
different dialects or represent different minority groups. Reducing teachers 
to their migration backgrounds points to a constricted, one-sided supposed 
awareness of cultural diversity. These ideas are infused by perceptions present 


in teachers’ environments (colleagues, parents, administration, etc.) and 
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point to a hegemonically induced, and thus reduced, view (Rotter and Timpe 
2016; Bressler and Rotter 2017). One of the aims of this book has been to 
propose globalized embeddedness that might enable a reorientation of such 
discourses. 

Even though many contributions of this book call for unbureaucratic hands-on 
solutions for already trained and professional teachers in terms of recognition 
processes, we have to be aware of misguided proposals that tally with neoliberal 
policies, for example, fast-track programs that reproduce hegemonic structures 
by placing graduates primarily in low-income schools mostly serving students of 
colour, a trend that spreads globally. 

As Knobloch’s chapter of this book shows, historicizing the present helps us 
understand developments and possibilities in (teacher) education by exploring 
the nexus of politics, policy and education and its contribution to current 
discourse. Further contributions, both empirical and theoretical, should 
consider historicizing their thinking and argument to foster reflexivity. 

As suggested by Kretchmar, a new vision for teacher education needs to 
‘understand the way society outside of the classroom impacts student learning 
and they need theory and skills that can support them to navigate their context 
and work relationally with students, communities and families’ (Kretchmar in 
this volume: 213). Teacher preparation, therefore, not only needs to build on 
democratic structures that have genuine community engagement (including 
teamwork from teachers and parents) but also needs to learn how to ‘merge their 
own background and experience with the language, culture and history of their 
school’s community/communities’ (ibid.). After carefully studying this book’s 
contributions, we have to emphasize and add that if we understand teachers as 
part of a school’s communities (which we do), we also need to learn to value 
their individual backgrounds. Developing mutual understanding requires 
strategic support, mentorship and orientation for international teachers and all 


school members. 
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